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BREAD,  OR  A  STONE 

By  O.  FORST  DE  BATTAGIJA 


(Thoughts  sugge^ed  by  Max  Lamberty's  book 
Le  role  social  des  idees.  Bruxelles.  La  Cite  Chre- 
tienne.  1937-  277  pages) 

UT  of  Belgium,  where  the  conflict  over 
ideas  has  taken  on  of  late  a  passionate  and 
dramatically  agitated  form,  comes  an  attempt 
to  interpret  the  significance  and  the  contradic' 
tions  of  our  time.  The  author  of  this  important 
work,  a  book  which  is  a^onishing  for  the 
clarity  of  its  logic  and  its  metaphysical  depth, 
belongs  to  the  circle  ot  the  “Cite  Chretienne,” 
which  is  close  to  Premier  Van  Zeeland.  The 
thoughtful  volume  would  have  been  important, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  furnishes  the 
ideological  background  of  the  iftruggle  between 
the  Brussels  ^atesman  and  Degrelle;  but 
it  transcends  the  accidents  of  contemporary 
politics,  and  penetrates  to  the  depths  of  his' 
torical  philosophy. 

Throughout  his  entire  ^udy,  Lamberty  adts 
on  the  assumption  that  hi^ory  is  our  be^  in' 
^rudlor.  He  bases  his  conclusions  on  a  ^udy 
of  the  pa^  and  particularly  of  the  period  since 
the  Great  War,  and  his  findings  center  in  the 
thesis  that  it  is  not  my^erious  unknown  forces 
and  not  material  conditions  that  determine 
the  course  of  hi^ory  and  therefore  the  de^iny 
of  nations,  but  that  ideas  are  the  sole  fruitful 
and  effedtive  agents  of  all  hisstorical  change. 

An  idea  is  for  the  schola^ically  trained  Lam- 
berty  not  a  Platonic  image  floating  in  empty 
space  in  blissful  irresponsibility,  but  is  born  of 
reality.  Ideas  are  the  result  of  a  penetration 
of  the  spiritual  being  by  objedlive  phenomena. 
These  ideas,  drawn  from  life  and  dependent 
on  life,  the  fruit  of  wise  experience,  have  ab 
ways  ruled  men,  and  it  it  is  true  that  now  and 
then  an  aberration  results  in  surrender  to  blind 
impulse  or  unavoidable  fate;  nevertheless  this 
delusion  itself,  this  denial  of  the  idea,  is  a 
te^imony  to  the  idea’s  power,  since  it  derives 


from  a  conscious  and  responsible  interpreta' 
tion  of  reality. 

An  evaluation  of  reality  measures  it  in 
respedt  of  truth,  of  beauty,  and  of  goodness. 
Of  these  three  native  criteria  of  judgment,  the 
measurement  of  the  beauty  of  an  idea  has 
never  bulked  large  in  the  popular  mind. 
Ae^hetic  considerations  have  had  weight  in 
small  circles  of  the  elite,  some  of  them  disdain- 
ful  egoi^s,  but  the  important  considerations 
for  the  masses  are  whether  a  condition,  an 
adtion,  a  man  or  a  work  are  true  and  good.  The 
union  of  the  true  and  the  good  has  given  rise  to 
that  noble  pidture  of  ju^ice  which  is  the  ideal 
of  every  decent  community  and  every  morally 
wholesome  individual.  Political  adtivity always 
tends,  at  lea^  in  theory,  to  harmonize  the 
adlual  with  a  more  or  less  definitely  recognized 
ideal  of  the  true  and  the  good,  which  is  more 
or  less  immediately  realizable.  This  is  the  root 
of  the  convidlion  of  continued  progress,  which 
in  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  Leitmotiv  of 
political  thinking. 

Now  if  one  believes  in  a  universally  binding 
truth  and  a  universally  valid  morality,  one 
cannot  regard  a  political  happening  with  the 
equanimity  with  which  a  scienti^  can  look  on 
at  what  takes  place  in  the  retorts  of  his  labo¬ 
ratory.  Each  one  of  us  will  regard  the  course 
of  hi^ory,  especially  the  adtivity  and  the  char- 
adter  of  his  own  (national  or  ^tate)  community, 
as  a  life-process  which  he  as  physician  feels 
the  obligation  to  influence  for  good  and  which 
he  is  impelled  to  protedl  again^  injury 
from  germs  of  disease.  In  the  moment  when  an 
absolute  criterion  is  given:  THE  truth  and 
THE  goodness,  it  follows  that  whatever  varies 
from  these  two  mu^  be  an  illness  of  the  social 
body,  which  the  observer  who  recognizes  it 
mu^  exert  himself  to  heal. 

In  an  inve^igation  of  the  ills  of  our  epoch. 
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Lamberty  begins  with  the  aetiology  of  the 
6r^  recognizable  signs  of  injury.  The  “libera' 
tion“  of  the  individual  from  those  necessary 
bonds  which  the  individual  had  accepted  in  me' 
diaeN'al  society,  is  after  three  centuries  bringing 
about  the  triumph  of  unholy,  unwholesome, 
completely  incurable  egoism  over  universalism; 
every  man  for  himself  and  nations  as  units, 
seized  with  particulari^ic  blindness,  are 
insi^ing  on  traveling  each  his  own  way, 
as  if  they  could  free  themselves  from  the 
divinely  ordained  union  of  all  with  all,  with¬ 
out  hurling  themselves  individually  into  de- 
^rudion.  This  separation  of  the  individual 
is  the  outcome  of  one  fateful  idea,  positividic 
materialism,  which  denies  the  reality  of  that 
which  is  not  evident  to  the  senses.  Thus  the 
erring  idea  turns  againd  itself. 

When  this  earthy,  Godless  discontent  had 
reached  its  zenith,  when  humanity  had  felt 
themselves  “ganz  kannibalisch  wohl”  because 
they  had  accomplished  so  glorious  a  feat  of 
liberation,  the  clash  of  egoisms  brought  on 
the  World  War.  Ideas  came  to  blows  with 
ideas.  Not  cannon  and  not  material  scarcity, 
not  bread-cards  and  not  the  technical  secrets 
of  the  art  of  warfare,  were  the  forces  that  kept 
a  billion  and  a  half  of  human  beings  at  each 
other’s  throats.  It  was  the  confident  deter¬ 
mination  to  realize  truth  and  goodness,  that  is, 
judice.  Ideas  were  the  driving  forces  which 
armed  nations  again^  nations  and  called  them 
forth  to  death.  The  Wronger  idea,  or  at  any 
rate  the  better  advertised  and  hence  more 
deeply  penetrating  idea,  won  the  day.  This 
idea  prevailed  as  long  (and  it  was  not  so  long 
after  all)  as  it  was  not  displaced  by  a  ^till 
Wronger  and  more  Wrongly  propagandized 
idea. 

The  so-called  mass  movements  are,  for 
Lamberty,  in  reality  movements  in  the  realm 
of  ideas,  a  spiritual  effort  in  which  a  whole 
people  participates.  Hence  revolutions  are  not 
what  they  appear  on  the  surface  to  be,  and 
what  the  “technicians  of  revolution,”  a  Trotz- 
ky  or  a  Malaparte,  represent  them  to  be,  the 
result  of  cleverly  organized  violence,  without 
any  reference  to  the  end  for  which  the  violence 
is  applied  and  the  supreme  control  won.  No, 
they  signify  in  the  eyes  of  the  community 
in  which  they  have  won  the  viAory,  the 
triumph  of  the  true  and  the  good.  In  their 
leader,  the  masses  see  not  merely  the  smooth¬ 
tongued  partisan,  but  the  “prophet  who 
speaks  the  truth.”  And  this  is  why,  in  this 
age  of  ours,  which  is  moving  back  from  the 


unlimited  freedom  of  the  individual  to  the 
recognition  of  authority,  it  is  the  duty  of  those 
who  attain  to  power  not  to  exploit  power  for 
power's  sake,  not  to  use  it  for  selfish  purposes, 
but  to  repay  the  loyal  confidence  of  the  masses 
with  devotion  to  the  good  and  the  true.  Por  ; 
the  Christian,  the  good  and  the  true  harmonize 
with  the  teachings  of  Him  who  is  the  higher 
good,  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  So 
there  is  implied  in  the  triumph  of  ideas  which  ; 
Parted  with  the  material  and  saw  their  ultimate 
objeeftive  in  an  appeal  to  the  power  of  truth, 
a  logical  obligation  to  the  exercise  of  a  Chri^ian 
statecraft  such  as  prevailed  in  the  harmonious¬ 
ly  thinking  Middle  Ages  and  later  in  the 
thinking  of  the  wisest  philosophers  and  theo¬ 
reticians  of  the  Age  of  the  Baroque. 

The  practical  conclusion  of  this  lofty  survey  ... 
of  the  significance  of  our  present  situation  falls  •. 
in  naturally  with  a  justification  of  the  new  ■ 
order  which  is  in  process  of  development  not  ; 
only  in  Belgium  but  in  Austria,  in  Hungary,  ’ 
in  Portugal,  and  of  late  in  Poland.  The  com¬ 
plaint  which  Lamberty  brings,  in  agreement 
with  Julien  Benda,  the  famous  author  of  the  | 
Trahison  des  Clercs:  “The  world  is  suffering  ^ 
from  a  lack  of  believing  devotion  to  Transcen-  ; 
dental  Truth,”  is  silenced  by  such  a  rebirth  ; 
of  Christian  States. 

A  criticism  of  the  theses  of  the  high-minded 
Belgian  publicist  will  first  gratefully  establish 
the  unquestioned  fadt  that  the  thought-con¬ 
tent  of  even  the  moSt  materialistic  mass  move¬ 
ments  has  never  been  worked  out  so  clearly 
as  in  this  book.  If  it  was  once  possible  to  reply 
to  the  champions  of  the  slogan  of  disinterested 
science,  that  they  were  compelled  to  make  at 
least  one  gratuitous  presupposition,  namely 
that  science  muSt  investigate  without  a  pre-  - 
supposition,  we  can  now  remind  those  who 
see  in  the  chances  and  changes  of  history  the 
operation  of  blind  and  inescapable  forces,  that 
these  forces  which  they  deem  all-powerful,  . 
those  all-determining  race-  and  class-influences, 
are  the  creation  of  human  thinking,  that  is  to 
say,  of  ideas. 

The  leading  philosophers  of  the  political 
movements  which  derive  from  the  so-called 
forces  of  fate,  Alfred  Rosenberg,  for  instance, 
in  his  really  excellent  address  before  the  Rome 
Volta  Congress,  or  Trotzky  in  his  self-reveal- 
ing  Confessions,  have  calmly — one  might  even 
phrase  it  “cynically” — admitted  that  all  move¬ 
ments  have  been  directed  by  ideas  which,  even 
if  they  were  not  true  in  themselves,  became 
true  by  the  very  fadt  that  men  preached  them, 
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and  that  the  masses  then  began  to  believe  in 
them.  There  is  in  these  totalitarian  sy^ems, 
which  are  supported  by  no  revealed  meta- 
physics,  as  much  behaviourism,  as  much  of 
the  Vaihinger  “Als  Ob,”  as  one  can  possibly 
wish  for.  And  moreover  they  are  saturated 
with  that  arrogant  Lord  and  Ma^er  morality 
— current  even  among  the  Bolsheviks — which 
I  despises  the  “common  man”  and  remarks  air' 
^  ily;  The  world  enjoys  being  cheated.  Well 
then,  let  them  be  cheated! 

But  the  masses,  Lamberty  reminds  us, 
;  desire  the  truth  and  expert  the  truth,  and  they 
cannot  be  put  off  with  an  “Ersatz”  but  murt 
have  the  eternally  Good  and  True.  No  man 
who  is  a  convinced  Chrirtian  can  deny  this. 
But  at  one  essential  junrture  the  author  seems 
to  us  too  much  the  slave  of  an  idea  and  too  far 
f  removed  from  life.  Does  he  really  believe  that 
:  virtue  can  be  taught,  that  false  ideas  can  be 

overcome  by  argument?  His  position  in  this 
matter  is  influenced  by  certain  Wertem 
democratic  ideas  which  go  back  to  Rousseau 
and  the  Enlightenment.  He  is  convinced  that 
man  is  naturally  good,  and  forgets  that  the  wise 
Church  Fathers  did,  it  is  true,  agree  that  the 
soul  is  “Chrirtian  by  nature,”  hence  inclined 


toward  the  Good,  but  that  they  did  not  gloss 
over  the  weakness  of  earth'bom  man  and  his 
proneness  to  succumb  to  temptations  and 
delusions.  Thoroughgoing  hirtorical  invertiga' 
tion  always  shows  that  the  vaunted  higher 
morality  of  societies  and  rtates  in  the  dirtant 
part  rerts  on  an  optical  illusion.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  rulers  of  the  Crusade 
period  had  a  more  Chrirtian  will  than  the 
Salazar  and  Dollfuss,  the  Van  Zeeland  and 
Daranyi,  the  Schuschnigg  and  Smigly'Rydz, 
of  today.  The  argument  of  the  homage  that 
vice  pays  to  virtue  by  imitating  it,  the  formula 
that  in  the  Middle  Ages  men  taught  the  Good 
and  arted  the  Bad,  whereas  today  men  both 
teach  and  prartice  the  Bad,  shows  too  much  of 
the  neo'Latin  love  for  generalizing  and  the 
abrtrart.  Any  rtudent  who  makes  a  thorough 
invertigation  of  artual  conditions  in  the  part, 
will  repeat  the  experience  of  the  romantic  hero 
of  Nertroy’s  unjurtly  forgotten  Reise  in  die 
Ritterzeit.  He  will  decide  that  the  present  isn’t 
so  bad  after  all.  Still,  although  we  murt 
recognize  and  reverence  ideas  as  the  guiding 
rtar  of  life,  we  murt  never  forget  that  the  Bible 
warns  us:  “.  .  .all  have  sinned,  and  come  short 
of  the  glory  of  God.” — Vienna. 


GERMAN  EMIGRE  LITERATURE 

By  EMIL  LENGYEL 


Four  and  a  half  years  of  German  emigre 
literature  have  created  more  than  usual 
interert  in  the  influence  of  the  environment 
upon  certain  forms  of  creative  art.  Here  is  a 
group  of  people,  many  of  whom  have  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  fame  and  artirtic  accomplish' 
ment.  Some  of  them  are  knowm  as  leading  prac' 
titioners  of  self-analysis,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
have  the  sensitive  reartion  of  men  of  the  high' 
ert  culture.  During  all  these  years  they  have 


been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  new  setting, 
both  geographically  and  psychically.  They 
have  had  to  contend  with  problems  which 
success  at  home  seemed  to  have  discarded  long 
ago.  In  alien  surroundings,  they  are  deprived 
of  normal  contart  with  the  traditional  sources 
of  artirtic  rtimulation.  Their  old  connertions 
with  publishers  and  reading  public  have  been 
severed.  Has  the  exile  been  responsible  for  a 
basic  change  in  their  work?  Is  it  possible  now 
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to  speak  of  two  German  literatures;  at  home 
and  abroad?  Is  January  30,  1933 — the  fir^  day 
of  the  Third  Reich — a  dividing  line  between 
two  epochs? 

Comparing  the  works  of  some  of  the  mo^ 
out^anding  representatives  of  German  liter- 
ature  in  exile  may  help  us  to  find  the  answer. 
To  take  the  fir^  example,  would  Arnold 
Zweig's  Erziehung  vor  Verdun  have  turned 
out  to  be  the  same,  if  he  had  written  it  in 
Munich  and  not  on  the  slope  of  Mount 
Carmel  in  Pale^ine?  What  does  a  comparison 
with  Der  Streit  um  den  Sergeanten  Grischa 
show? 

One  reads  the  new  book  with  an  eye  to  the 
secondary  colors  due  to  the  different  setting. 
To  me  at  lea^  the  depth  of  the  Verdun  book 
appears  to  be  all  the  more  pronounced  because 
of  the  author's  almo^  prophetic  arraignment 
of  the  social  system.  A  great  injuiitice  seems 
to  make  its  pages  live  with  a  profound  bitter¬ 
ness  which  is  all  the  more  effedlive  because 
the  author  has  made  it  part  of  the  plot.  Arnold 
Zweig  is  not  a  fa^  worker  and  his  friends  had 
been  of  the  view  that  Sergeant  Grischa  would 
remain  his  magnum  opus.  Yet  the  new  book  is, 
if  possible,  an  improvement  over  the  other 
novel.  The  power  of  Wrongly  felt  human  mis¬ 
fortune  has  probably  given  Erziehung  vor  Ver¬ 
dun  that  vibrant  intensity  w'hich  so  many  of 
its  readers  have  found  irresi^ible.  Life  in  exile 
seems  to  have  helped  Arnold  Zweig  to  find 
this  eloquent  form  of  self-materialization 
through  the  universal  human  tragedy  of  war. 

The  effedl  of  the  diaspora  is  even  more 
evident  in  the  case  of  Stefan  Zweig.  While  he 
was  born  in  Aui^ria,  he,  too,  is  an  exiled 
German  author.  Triumph  und  Tragil{  des  Eras' 
mus  von  Rotterdam  was  published  after  Jan¬ 
uary  30,  1933,  although  some  of  the  book  may 
have  been  written  before  that  date.  There 
can  be  no  two  opinions  on  the  fadt  that  the 
^ory  of  Erasmus  is  merely  a  text  on  contem¬ 
porary  insanity.  The  great  theologian  of  Rot¬ 
terdam  is  the  prototype  of  tolerance  in  an  age 
of  ideological  fantasies.  Here  was  a  man  who 
had  learned  how  to  employ  religion  as  an 
agency  of  brotherhood,  and  not  as  an  inurn¬ 
ment  of  torture.  The  moral  is  even  more 
obvious  in  Zweig’s  more  recent  book  Ca^lellio 
gegen  Calvin,  which,  unfortunately,  does  not 
seem  to  have  reached  the  United  States  as  yet. 
In  this  book,  Calvin’s  extremism  is  shown  in 
contra^  to  CaAellio's  inspired  fight  for  moder¬ 
ation  as  the  basis  of  real  religion.  When  he  is 
burned  at  the  ^take,  the  angels  seem  to  shed 
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tears  at  the  fate  of  mankind  which  knows  how 
to  di^ort  the  meaning  even  of  its  nobler  im-  < 
pulses. 

Turning  to  the  Nobel  Prize  winner  German 
exile  author,  Thomas  Mann,  one  may  detedt 
some  deeper  significance  in  the  fadl  that  the 
three  volumes  of  his  Joseph  trilogy  have  been  \ 
published  since  1933.  The  seledtion  of  the 
topic  itself  is  important.  That  Mann  should 
have  gone  back  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  ■ 
Te^ament,  which  is  not  a  recommended  book  ^ 
in  the  Third  Reich,  may  have  been  due  to  a  j 
subconscious  intelledlual  revolt.  The  fadt  that  * 
he,  the  ex-burgher  of  Liibeck,  should  unfold  ^ 
the  symptoms  of  the  awakening  of  modem 
thought  in  the  Ea;ft.  may  have  been  the  result 
of  a  dimly  felt  desire  to  escape  from  time  and  I 
space.  The  heroic  figure  of  Joseph  is  the  em-  ; 
bodiment  of  a  cosmic  search  for  self-expression  | 
through  con^rudlive  deeds,  in  the  face  of  a  ^ 
world  which  is  pathologically  ho^ile.  That  | 
Joseph,  the  seeker  for  eternal  values,  is  the  ' 
author  himself  may  not  be  a  far-fetched  guess.  ^ 
Thomas  Mann  has  met  his  crusading  ideal  on  t 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  of  Babylon.  i 

That  mo^  popular  German  author,  Emil  i 
Ludwig,  has  turned  to  subjedts  which  might  I 
have  held  less  appeal  for  him  in  the  security  I 
of  his  German  home.  When  the  tornado  hit  I 
the  Reich  he  turned  to  the  light  offered  in  his  I 
Gesprache  mit  Masaryl{.  That  great  European,  I 
ex-President  of  Czechoslovakia,  ^ill  holding  I 
out  as  one  of  Europe’s  la^  democracies,  had 
an  irresi^ible  appeal  for  the  man  who  is  an 
expert  in  using  dramatic  contra^  to  be^  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  promise  of  the  future  is  refledted 
in  the  pa^  of  Masaryk,  the  great  democrat  in 
the  mid^  of  didtators. 

Ludwig's  be^-selling  book  Der  ?iil;  Lebens' 
lauf  eines  Stromes,  is  another  evidence  of  the 
lure  which  the  East  exerts  on  German  liter¬ 
ature  in  exile.  The  drama  of  the  river  is  really 
the  ^ory  of  human  culture  marching  toward 
the  North,  creating  new  values  and  adding 
new  experiences  to  man’s  life  in  the  desert  of 
his  limitations. 

It  should  suffice  merely  to  enumerate  the 
titles  of  Lion  Feuchtwanger’s  books  published 
since  1933:  Die  Geschwiiler  Oppenheim,  Die 
Sohne,  Der  Falsche  J^ero.  Feuchtwanger  was 
the  fir^  author  of  international  fame  to  inter¬ 
pret  Jewish  misfortune  in  the  refledtion  of 
New  Germany.  While  the  effedt  of  his  sur¬ 
roundings  upon  his  books  is  evident,  he  is 
too  well-trained  an  artiA  to  let  bare-faced 
propaganda  obtrude  in  his  winged  fidlion. 
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’  Max  Brcxl  would  have  probably  ^uck  to  the 
I  novel  if  he  had  not  been  forced  out  of  his 
^  native  habitat.  So  he  wrote  a  book  about 
Rassentheorie  und  Judentum,  and  another  one 
dealing  with  the  fate  of  the  man  who  was 
among  the  6r!^t  refugees  from  intolerance, 
Heinrich  Heine.  Alfred  Doeblin,  a  voluntary 
exile,  who  left  Germany  only  two  years  ago, 
I  has  also  turned  to  Jewish  subjeclts  in  his 
I  Judische  Erneuerung,  and  Flucht  und  Samm' 
f  lung  des  judenvolkes.  Like  so  many  others,  he 

!is  trying  to  6nd  a  rational  explanation  for  the 
irrational.  How  could  Juda  solve  a  problem 
which  has  now  become  a  hi^oric  issue  and 
i  the  cardinal  policy  of  one  of  the  world’s  lead' 

■  ing  nations?  What  part  can  the  Jews  take  in 
spiritual  regeneration  and  to  what  extent  may 
j  time  provide  the  healing  forces?  Doeblin’s  two 
\  recent  novels,  Babylonische  Wanderung  and 
i  Pardon  wird  nicht  Gegeben,  have  self-explana- 
[  tory  titles.  It  is  intolerance  in  the  guise  of 
'  “Weltanschauung”  w’hich  recurs  in  many  of 
^  these  books,  and  even  the  mo^  sophisticated 
;  authors  cannot  discard  an  air  of  puzzled  un- 
I  easiness  as  they  approach  these  problems. 

The  name  of  Hermynia  zur  Muehlen  is  less 
well'know’n  in  this  country  than  it  should  be. 
She  comes  from  a  family  of  the  Au^rian  high 
aritocracy,  and  was  the  wife  of  a  Russian 
nobleman.  Life  in  Petrograd  had  opened  her 
eyes  to  the  reality  behind  the  glamour  of 
court'life,  and  she  wrote  a  few  excellent  small 
novels,  the  villain  of  which  was  perfumed  re' 
adion.  She  has  good  eyes,  an  engaging  dyle 
and  an  unobtrusive  humor  of  the  Swiftian 
type.  At  the  close  of  the  war  she  went  to 
Germany,  where  her  attention  was  arreded  by 
the  arrogance  of  terroridic  readlion  parading 
as  patriotism.  She  wrote  Die  weisse  Peft,  which 
is  a  dory  of  the  “Holy”  Fehme  that  passed 
death  sentences  and  executed  them  on  those 
suspeded  of  disloyalty  to  extreme  reaction. 
She  also  wrote  Kleine  Leute,  Der  Deutsch 
vdll^ische,  and  Schupoman  Karl  Mueller,  in 
which  the  intensity  of  the  proselyte’s  feelings 
I  toward  her  own  pad  may  be  clearly  seen. 
Her  crusading  spirit,  which  has  no  use  for  the 
compromises  of  Part  pour  Part,  has  probably 
deprived  her  writings  of  many  readers.  As  an 
ex'aridocrat,  she  is  in  a  position  to  compare 
human  dandards,  and  her  indignation  againd 
the  upper  crud  seems  to  be  all  the  more 
intense. 

In  her  Vienna  exile  she  has  written  Unsere 
Tdchter,  die  T^azinnen,  the  dory  of  women 
who  worship  the  man  who  has  deprived  them 
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of  their  rights.  Reise  durch  ein  Leben  reveals 
the  life  of  pre'war  Audrian  aridocracy,  the 
wartime  life  of  the  Russian  nobility,  and  the 
German  republic’s  vain  druggie  for  self' 
expression.  Frau  zur  Muehlen’s  short  sketches 
of  men  and  manners  are  delightfully  revealing 
and  her  satire  sometimes  rises  to  great  heights. 

Alfred  Neumann  has  made  his  name  with 
books  and  plays  of  which  patriotism  is  the 
Leitmotif.  Der  Patriot,  Rebellen  and  Der  Held 
are  novels  in  which  a  clear  didineftion  is  made 
between  patriotism  and  patrioteering.  Since 
Hitler’s  coming  he  has  written  Kaiserreich  and 
'Nfiuer  Caesar,  both  of  which  are  hidorical  in 
the  sense  that  the  pad  refledts  the  future  with' 
out  loss  of  authenticity.  These  books  are  in' 
dindt  with  a  deeper  underdanding  of  human 
tragedy  than  the  previous  ones,  probably 
because  Neumann  has  had  personal  experience 
in  seeing  the  depths  of  despair. 

For  years,  Rudolf  Olden  was  known  to 
readers  of  Berliner  Tageblatt  as  a  particularly 
well'informed  and  incisive  writer.  Under  the 
Third  Reich  he  has  made  a  reputation  even 
among  those  who  do  not  read  German.  His 
Hitler  der  Eroberer  was  probably  the  6rd  con' 
vincing  interpretation  of  the  events  of  the  sen 
called  national  revolution.  His  two  biographies, 
Hindenburg  and  Hitler,  have  received  high 
praise  because  of  the  thoroughness  of  his  re' 
search  and  the  originality  of  his  views.  A 
smaller  book,  Warum  Versagten  die  MarxiSlen, 
is  an  interpretation  of  Weimar’s  failure,  and 
a  psychoanalytical  commentary  upon  fear  as 
a  driving  power  in  politics. 

The  titles  of  Joseph  Roth’s  books  give,  at 
the  same  time,  his  program.  He  is  well  remem' 
bered  in  this  country  as  the  author  of  Hiob 
and  Radetzl{vmarsch.  His  new  books  are  clear' 
ly  the  products  of  a  new  environment:  Der 
Antichri^,  Die  Hundert  Tage,  and  Beichte 
eines  M orders.  In  his  case,  too,  one  becomes 
conscious  of  an  undertone  of  asperity,  which 
gives  the  narrative  a  somewhat  subjeAive 
tinge.  Nevertheless,  the  effect  is  impressive, 
as  Roth  is  a  bom  artid  who  knows  how  to  use 
emotional  eruptions  in  the  intered  of  an 
exciting  dory. 

Anna  Seghers  has  given  the  German'teading 
public  some  indrudtive  case'hidories  of  inci' 
dents  in  the  life  of  contemporary  Audria. 
Although  Der  letzte  Weg  des  Koloman 
Wallisch  is  only  a  small  book,  the  intention 
behind  it  is  monumental.  Wallisch  was  a 
leader  of  the  Audrian  Socialid  Defense  Corps, 
when  it  was  provoked  into  an  uprising  in 
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February  1934.  He  fought  again^  the  Au^ro' 
Fasci^s,  was  caught  near  the  frontier  while 
trying  to  cross  into  Yugoslavia,  and  was 
hanged.  In  writing  about  him,  Anna  Seghers 
has  done  ju^ice  to  a  twentieth  century  epic. 
Wallisch  was  a  man  of  singularly  unselfish 
devotion  to  a  cause,  and  he  never  asked  the 
price  of  any  sacrifice  when  fighting  for  his 
ideal.  His  memory  is  revered  as  a  martyr’s  in 
the  Au^ria  of  today. 

Em:?t  Toller's  name  is  well  known  through- 
out  the  world.  His  dramatic  ^ory  as  a  Left- 
Wing  leader  in  the  Munich  of  1919  has  made 
him  a  historic  figure,  and  during  his  five  years 
in  jail  he  produced  some  of  the  mo^  gripping 
propaganda  literature  in  the  mo^  exalted 
sense.  His  depth  of  feeling,  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  felicity  of  expression  combine  to 
make  him  an  author  of  out^anding  merit. 
In  the  la^  four  and  a  half  years  he  has  gone 
back  to  the  pa^,  searching  for  hidden  mean¬ 
ings  in  the  graveyard  of  contemporary  events. 
Eine  Jugend  in  Deutschland  was  published  in 
this  country  under  the  fetching  title;  I  was  a 
German.  Other  recent  books  of  his  are:  Rotes 
Requiem,  Briefe  aus  dem  Gefdngnis,  and  ?^o 
More  Peace.  Current  events  seem  to  have 
stirred  up  in  him  emotions  which  prevent  the 
exhausftion  of  a  creative  vein  apparently  over¬ 
taxed  with  a  mo^  ^tenuous  program  of  crea¬ 
tive  writing,  journalism,  correspondence,  and 
ledtures. 

The  number  of  German  authors  in  exile  is 
too  large  for  us  to  comment  on  each  of  them 
in  detail.  Some  of  them  are  doomed  to  a  life 
of  involuntary  leisure  because  of  limited 
facilities  to  have  their  voices  heard.  Arthur 
Holitscher,  for  in^ance,  an  excellent  author, 
has  not  been  heard  from  for  the  la^  five  years. 
But  those  whose  works  are  in  print,  bear  out 
the  ^tement  that  in^ead  of  being  paralyzed 
by  recent  events,  they  have  been  simulated  to 
some  of  the  moA  inspired  work  of  contempo¬ 
rary  German  letters.  Years  in  exile  have  brought 
forth  values  of  which  mankind  as  a  whole  is 
the  beneficiary. 

This  in  spite  of  the  facft  that  publishing 
houses  and  markets  available  for  exiled  authors 
are  limited.  Certain  German-speaking  coun¬ 
tries,  such  as  Au^ria,  place  no  end  of  ob- 
^cles  in  their  way,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Germans  of  Czechoslovakia  are  loyal  to  Third 
Reich  policies.  Switzerland,  the  German- 
reading  public  of  the  small  northern  coun¬ 
tries  and  emigres  in  general,  are  their  be^ 
markets. 
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In  recent  months  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  create  an  avenue  of  self-expression  for  Get  | 
man  emigre  authors  in  this  country  through  | 
the  newly-founded  “American  Guild  for^ 
German  Cultural  Freedom.”  The  plan  wasf 
conceived  by  Arnold  Hoellriegel,  the  Viennese) 
author,  and  was  sponsored  by  Prince  Hubertus 
von  und  zu  Loewen^ein,  the  Au^ro-German 
author  and  former  political  leader.  Governor; 
Wilbur  L.  Cross  of  Connecfticut  is  President  | 
of  this  organization,  the  objedt  of  which  isf 
to  make  America’s  reading  public  realize  that% 
German  emigre  authors  have  no  diredl  access! 
to  the  audience  in  the  United  States.— i 
Astoria,  L.  I.  I 


“J.  Joseph-Renaud,  who  saw  him  (Oscar 
Wilde)  on  his  death-bed,  recalled  this  tragic 
detail:  Wilde  lived  in  a  miserable  rooming- 
house  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  And  as  security 
for  a  note  of  his  which  was  long  over-due,  the  f 
holder  of  the  note  had  taken  out  of  the  dead? 
man’s  mouth  his  false  teeth,  which  were 
mounted  in  gold.” — Les  Annales  Politiques  a 
Littiraires. 

“Gu^ave  Flaubert  has  figured  for  decades 
as  the  great  glorifier  and  practitioner  of  liter¬ 
ary  art  at  the  expense  of  human  afairs  both 
public  and  personal . . .  Really  Flaubert  owed 
his  superiority  to  those  of  his  contemporaries 
— Gautier,  for  example — who  professed  the 
same  literary  creed,  to  the  seriousness  of  his 
concern  with  the  large  que^ions  of  human 
de^iny.  .  — Edmund  Wilson,  in  The  Parti 
san  Review. 

We  have  received  the  fir^  number  of  the 
new  quarterly  Italian  Studies,  published  from 
the  University  of  Manche^er  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  editorship  of  Professor  Walter  LI.  Bullock. 
This  fir^  issue  is  notable  for  a  collection  d 
hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  Leopardi,  col¬ 
lected  and  commented  by  K.  T.  Butler,  and  an 
article  by  C.  Foligno  on  Dante  as  a  Craftsman. 
A  charming  idea  was  the  appended  Apolog; 
for  Errata,  reprinted  from  Florio  His  firSU 
Fruites,  1578;  ’’''Gentle  Reader,  for  such  faulta 
which  have  escaped  the  Authours  naughty  pen, 
the  Compositors  wauering  hande,  the  Correc’ 
tors  daseling  eye,  and  the  Printers  presse,  we 
desire  thee  courtously  to  amend:  for  surely  the 
Authour  writes  scarse  good  English,  and  a  ragged 
hand  withal,  and  the  Compositor  under^andes 
no  Italian.  Wherfore,  standing  at  thy  courtesie, 
we  are  perswaded  thou  wilt  lightly  pardon  us 
both.  Farewel. 
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By  GIRO  ALEGRIA 


By  Aprismo  we  do  not  mean  what  is  cur¬ 
rently  underwood  by  a  political  party. 
Its  program  envisages  something  more  than 
admini^rative  problems.  It  is  a  va^  philosoph¬ 
ical  concept  which  embraces  and  looks  toward 
the  renascence  of  all  the  forms  of  life.  The 
judgment  which  w'ould  focus  it  entirely  on 
the  economic  queAion  is,  at  be^ft,  fragmentary. 
Again  much  has  been  made  of  its  anti- 
imperiali^  point  of  view.  That  is  one  of  its 
essentials,  but  not  the  only  one.  Anti-imperial¬ 
ism  is  only  a  means.  The  end  is  ju^ftice.  The 
word  has,  for  us,  a  profound  human  connota¬ 
tion,  or  rather  a  humanijftic  one.  From  which 
it  is  obvious  that  to  say  ju^ice  means  also  to 
say,  among  other  things,  culture.  And  this 
not  in  respect  of  literacy  (a  fundamental  prob¬ 
lem  in  a  country  in  w'hich  more  than  ninety 
percent  are  illiterate)  but  in  respecft  of  clari¬ 
fying  and  resolving  the  problems  of  the  spirit. 
And  these  are,  for  us,  something  new  and 
something  of  our  own,  for  we  underhand  as 
culture,  not  a  retracing  nor  a  copying  of  the 
European  manner  of  life,  but  the  harmonious 
sum  of  all  the  forces  which  throb  in  the  bosom 
of  Americanism.  Aprismo  is  endeavoring  to 
infuse  wuth  life — to  bring  alive,  let  it  be 
underwood,  and  not  to  forge  with  crushing 
hammer  Strokes,  as  certain  unfair  objedtors 
would  have  it — the  native  energies  of  Indo- 
America,  whence  we  believe  will  come  forth 
the  equipment  of  ideas  and  the  worthy  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  new  culture. 

This  laA  que^ion  is  one  which  easily 
•ends  itself  to  misconceptions,  and  has  excited 
a  great  deal  of  discussion.  The  Americani^ic 
position  is  taken  as  a  racial  attitude.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  true  American  mui^t  be  the 
Indian.  Such  abysmal  simplicity  prevails  even 
among  those  who  might  be  thought  capable 
of  a  profounder  under^anding  of  spiritual 
problems.  Without  denying  a  pa^  full  of  his¬ 


toric  splendor,  and  while  admitting  its  collec' 
tivi^ic  impulse,  Aprismo  asserts  the  reality  of 
the  new  American  man,  a  man  of  different 
spiritual  mold  from  his  ance^ors,  whatever 
be  the  race  from  which  he  sprang;  European 
or  indigenous. 

Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  it  gives 
rise  to  a  new  conception  of  literature.  It  is  not 
a  que^ion,  then,  of  repeating  a  technique  and 
a  subjedt  matter  which  are  European,  or  more 
generally,  exotic.  Nor  of  reviving  a  native  pa^ 
which  is  gone  forever.  Art,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
merely  an  aeAhetic  game,  has  nothing  to  offer 
those  who  seek  for  it  no  less  than  the  profound 
heart-throbs  of  life.  There  mu^  be  created, 
then,  a  literature  rooted  in  the  very  soul,  in  the 
very  flesh,  in  the  very  soil  of  America. 

Is  this  then  a  social  literature?  Yes,  naturally, 
if  we  consider  that  all  literature — aside  from 
that  which  does  its  ^unts  on  the  flying  trapeze 
of  pure  art — has  a  social  influence.  But  since 
that  adjedlive  social  is  particularly,  liable  to 
misunderstanding,  we  muSt  make  it  clear  that 
it  does  not  pursue  the  immediate  objedts  of 
cheap  propaganda.  Its  objedtives  are  higher 
and  deeper.  It  goes  in  search  of  the  American 
man  within  the  American  setting,  not  avoid¬ 
ing  the  problems  which  determine  his  social 
condition,  but  without  losing  the  necessary 
honesty  of  the  conception  and  the  equally 
necessary  aesthetic  dignity. 

And  this  will  not  be  merely  another  liter¬ 
ature,  nor  an  innocuous  literature.  To  con¬ 
front  the  problems  of  America  is  to  meet,  at 
the  very  outset,  all  the  determining  elements 
of  a  revivifying  impulse.  Anyone  who  knows 
our  peoples  will  find  in  them  as  many  negative 
as  affirmative  elements,  and  a  literature  capable 
of  interpreting  them  will  be,  for  that  very 
reason,  critical.  Stimulating,  and  tonic. 

If  we  look  closely,  then,  the  ApriStic  liter¬ 
ary  sense  breaks  with  the  literary  past  of  Peru. 
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It  is  intcre^ing  to  recognize,  however  suc'  power.  But  a  very  revealing  detail  is  the  fad 
cincltly,  the  points  of  view  which  are  current  that  the  6ne^  corps  of  writers  in  all  Peru  it 

among  Apri^a  leaders,  respetAing  the  moA  fighting  in  the  ApriAa  ranks.  Convinced,  ai 

conspicuous  representatives  of  the  literature  of  good  revolutioniAs  muA  be  convinced,  that 

their  country.  the  imperious  necessity  is  for  acAion,  the« 

Ricardo  Palma  is  regarded  as  a  picaresque  writers  have  dedicatedthemselvestothe  socialf 

evocator  of  colonial  life.  It  is  admitted  that  his  political  Aruggle.  Again  they  are  not  blind  to 

irony  is  equivalent  to  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  faA  that  a  cultural  and  literary  movement;, 

viceregal  hypocrisy  and  -  on  certain  occasions  such  as  they  foAer,  can  prosper  and  becomtft 

— viceregal  injuAice,  but  his  literary  quality  is  fruitful  only  through  the  agency  of  the  AateJ 

considered  as  only  the  merest  hint  of  the  A  thinker  and  essayiA  as  brilliant  in  AykI 

independence  of  Ameriain  art.  Manuel  Gon-  and  as  lofty  in  mental  flight  as  Antenor  Orrego,» 
zilez  Prada  is  admired  for  his  qualities  as  a  author  of  J^otas  marginales  and  El  mondlopi 

belligerent  idealiA,  a  man  of  exemplary  life,  eterno,  is  at  this  moment  a  fugitive  in  Peru,| 

but  not  as  an  aeAhetic  mentor.  For  the  present  hiding  for  his  life.  In  equally  pitiful  condition! 

generation  he  is  a  maAer  of  ideas  and  above  are  the  writers  and  poets  Alcides  Spelucin,| 

all  a  teacher  of  life — upright,  brave  and  spot-  author  of  El  Ubro  de  la  nave  dorada  Nazaric' 

less — rather  than  an  artiA  to  be  taken  as  a  Chavez  Aliaga,  author  of  Parabolas  del  Andt. 

model.  His  verse  is  reckoned  as  one  more  who  contraAed  tuberculosis  while  in  prison, 

voyage  in  pursuit  of  the  exotic,  in  search  of  Magda  Portal,  eminent  female  figure,  author 

the  Golden  Fleece  of  the  loA  Persian  and  of  some  ten  books  of  poetry  and  politics;  Gui 

Hellenic  rhythms.  The  personality  of  Chocano  llermo  Mercado,  Nicanor  de  la  Fuente,  and 

has  been  the  occasion  of  a  great  deal  of  argU'  many  others.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 

ment.  But  the  general  idea  is  that  he  fails  very  all  the  forw^ard-looking  young  writers  of  Pen 

often  to  reflcA  anything  beyond  the  piAures'  are  suffering  political  persecution, 

que  and  the  anecdotic.  It  is  a  common  saying  Prisoners  in  the  penitentiary  at  Lima  an 
that  of  the  drama  of  America,  he  has  seen  Juan  Seoane,  Serafin  Delmar,  author  of  I 

nothing  more  than  the  Aage  setting.  Enrique  hombredecAosaiios,  and  somepromising  younj 

Lopez  Albujar,  well  known  as  a  short-Aory  cuentiAas. 

writer,  is  faintly  praised  by  the  comment  that  In  exile  are  the  essayiA,  critic  and  biog' 
he  has  only  succeeded  in  cleverly  presenting  rapher,  Luis  Alberto  Sinchez,  author  of  Dot 

the  Indian  as  a  criminal  (a  result,  no  doubt,  Manuel  (biography  of  Gonzalez  Prada),  Avri 

of  his  professional  experience  as  a  judge)  and  rtcu,  novela  sin  noveliSlas,  and  other  boob 

not  as  a  tiller  of  the  soil  and  a  herdsman,  which  which  I  shall  mention  later;  the  young  essayiA 

is  precisely  where  the  Indian  is  moA  himself.  Andres  Townsend  Ezcurra,  the  poet  Juai 

Valdelomar,  forerunner  of  the  CriolliAa  liter-  Jose  Lora  and  others, 

ature,  is  conceived  of  as  precisely  that:  a  In  spite  of  these  conditions  the  Apri^ 

brilliant  forerunner.  Aside  from  the  famous  writers  are  accomplishing  a  literary  task 

short  Aory  El  caballero  Carmelo  ^Aory  of  a  which,  if  it  is  not  abundant  (exception  mu5 

fighting  cock),  it  is  admitted  that  the  reA  of  be  made  of  Sanchez,  who  is  capable  of  turning 

his  work  suffers  from  an  aeAhetic  precccupa-  out  work  at  a  surprising  rate)  has  by  way  d 

tion  which  amounts  to  a  betrayal  of  reality.  compensation,  a  high  quality.  Antenor  Orregc 

Of  all  the  names  which  are  in  the  public  eye  announces  the  publication  of  El  pueblo-conti 

at  present,  the  poet  Cesar  Vallejo  is  credited  nente,  a  philosophical  essay  of  vaA  proper 
with  having  for  the  firA  time  incorporated  tions,  intended  to  clear  up  the  problems  oi 
the  Indian  accent  in  Peruvian  literature.  America,  delving  into  the  very  vitals  of  the 

The  ApriAa  position  is,  then,  one  of  revi-  hiAorical  meaning  of  Indo- America;  Juan 
sion,  of  severe  analysis  and  of  impetuous  insur-  Seoane  will  publish  shortly  Hombres  y  rejas, 
gency.  And  ApriAa  literature?  This  is  un-  a  harrowing  tale  of  his  experiences  as  a  pris- 
doubtedly  the  queAion  which  muA  and  will  oner;  Serafin  Delmar  announces  a  seleAion 
be  answered  now.  We  are  on  our  way  toward  from  his  cuentos  Los  campesinos  y  otros  condt' 
the  ApriAa  literature;  but,  as  may  be  said  nados.  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez  has  published 
generally  of  all  the  aspeAs  of  Aprismo,  it  quite  recently  the  essays  Panorama  de  la  liu- 
belongs  more  to  the  future  than  to  the  present,  ratura  actual  and  Vida  y  pasion  de  la  culturi 
The  present  is  occupied  with  the  immediate  en  America,  and  the  biographies  Haya  de  U 
poh'tical  Aruggle,  necessary  to  the  seizure  of  Torre,  o  el  politico  and  La  Perricholi,  both  of 
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I  which  will  aid  sub^antially  in  under^anding 
the  cultural  problems  of  America  as  well  as 
the  figure  of  Haya  de  la  Torre,  leader  in  this 
AprifSta  movement  which  has  assumed  such 
va^  proportions.  I  myself  have  published  La 
serpiente  de  oro,  which  unbiased  critics  have 
honored  by  placing  it  among  the  great  Amer¬ 
ican  novels.  Personally  I  believe  that  its  essen¬ 
tial  merit  lies  in  the  fadt  of  its  having  looked 
at  nature  and  at  man  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  native  of  the  place  where  the  ^ory  devel¬ 
ops.  This  enabled  me  to  achieve  a  more  faithful 
version  of  the  reality  of  the  tropical  foreA; 
for  such  a  spectator  is  not  prone,  as  is  the  out¬ 
sider,  to  over^atement. 

I  regret  that  the  limited  space  which  Bool(s 
Abroad  has  so  kindly  offered  me  does  not  per¬ 
mit  me  to  make  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the 
books  in  que^ion,  but  the  mere  naming  of 
them  w’ill  form  a  bibliographical  reader’s  guide 
for  anyone  who  may  wish  to  go  more  deeply 
into  the  manife^ations  of  Apri^a  literature. 
All  these  books  have  an  obvious  American 
significance.  They  are  not  repetitions  of 
European  techniques  and  European  problems. 
Neither  are  they  the  pronouncements  of 
demagogues.  They  maintain  a  purely  reali^ic 
position  w’ith  regard  to  the  problems  they  face. 
And  by  virtue  of  being  the  product  of  spirits 
which  feel  within  themselves  the  imperious 
unfolding  of  new  forces,  they  have  a  tonality 
which  convinces  us  that  America  is  beginning 
to  find  herself. 

I  have  mentioned  and  tried  to  show  how  the 
conditions  under  which  the  AprUtas  are  now 
working  do  not  permit  them  to  accomplish 
more.  Likewise,  it  is  not  easy,  nor  indeed, 
possible,  to  reveal  the  new  values,  loA  as  they 
are  today  in  the  anonymity  of  the  persecuted 
multitude  which  is  ^ruggling  to  seize  the 
reins  of  government.  In  view  of  these  fadts  it 
is  obvious  that  this  literary  production  is  the 
prophecy  of  a  brilliant  future. — Santiago  de 
Chile. 

AAA 

“When  Loti  said  to  me,  proudly:  ‘I  have 
never  read  anything,’  1  replied  to  him:  ‘Then 
you  have  missed  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
profit.’  ’’ — Leon  Daudet. 

Paul  Valery  has  been  appointed  Professor 
of  Poetry  at  the  College  de  France. 

The  Venezuelan  noveli^  Romulo  Gallegos 
has  been  appointed  Miniver  of  Public  In^ruc- 
tion. 

“A  13-year-old  Bosnian  girl,  Sahiha  Cehajid, 
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has  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  ‘hafiz’,  the 
Moslem  title  reserved  for  those  of  the  faithful 
who  know  the  entire  Koran  by  heart.  Ten  other 
Bosnian  ‘Hafis’  assi^ed  at  the  ceremony,  which 
took  place  at  Kakanj.  Sahiha  is  the  younger 
‘hafiz’  in  the  whole  Moslem  world.’’ — South 
Slut'  Herald. 

Bernard  Grasset,  writing  in  the  Petit  Jour' 
nal,  complains  that  book  reviewers  are  mis¬ 
leading  the  public  by  praising  worthless  books. 

The  T^ouvelle  Revue  Frangaise  publish  a  li^ 
of  nearly  30  of  their  recent  publications  which 
have  been  filmed. 

“Jean  Giono  deters  Paris  with  all  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  his^  mountain  winds.’’ — Roger  Giron, 
in  Toute  V Edition. 

“As  imposing  as  a  Prote^nt  paitor,  (Le¬ 
conte  de  Lisle)  wore  a  monocle  which  has 
become  famous,  and  which  set  a  whole  genera¬ 
tion  of  young  writers  to  trembling.’’ — Jules 
Truffier  of  the  Comedie  Francaise,  in  Mercure 
de  France. 

“Sorrow  is  the  only  fruitful  mother.’’ — E. 
van  den  Hove,  from  ^uelques  Aspects  de  Tho' 
mas  Mann,  in  la  Grande  Revue. 

An  extremely  curious  although  very  natural 
misprint  crept  into  the  August  number  of  an 
important  Cuban  magazine.  The  heading  of  a 
discussion  of  Professor  Hanke’s  article  Pope 
Paul  III  and  the  American  Indian  is  printed  Ei 
Papa  y  los  judws  americanos. 

“The  mob  see  in  the  rainbow  seven  colors. 
The  arti^  sees  in  it  a  hundred  colors.’’ — Gas¬ 
ton  Figueira. 

The  October  number  of  the  valuable 
“Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  das  Europaische 
Minoritatenproblem”  J^ation  und  Staat(Wien, 
W  ilhelm  Braumiiller),  which, incidentally,  opens 
the  publication’s  11th  year,  contains  a  ^udy 
of  an  extremely  intere^ing  document,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris  Doctor’s  thesis  of  the  young 
indent  who  is  now  President  Benes  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  The  thesis  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
national  races  in  what  was  then  the  Au^rian 
Empire. 

The  peasant  self-help  movement  in  Poland 
is  spreading  and  deepening.  One  of  its  recent 
manife^ations  is  the  new  “villagers’  univer¬ 
sity’’  recently  dedicated  and  opened  near  the 
village  of  Smigiel  in  we^ern  Poland.  The 
name  of  this  new  and  original  University  is 
that  of  the  firA  peasant  of  Polish  nationality  to 
achieve  the  rank  of  major  poet  by  writing  in  the 
Polish  tongue :  Jan  Kasprowicz.  The  widow  of 
Kasprowicz  opened  the  university  with  an 
appropriate  address. 


VALENCIA— MADRID— PARIS 
VS.  BUDAPEST 

By  RfiGIS  MICHAUD 


I 


The  clearing  of  the  world  chaos  through 
international  meetings  and  conferences 
has  not  been  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  diplo' 
mats  and  statesmen  in  recent  years.  Intellec¬ 
tuals  and  writers  have  followed  the  lead. 
About  the  time  the  American  Writers’  Con' 
gress  met  in  New  York  la^  summer,  the 
“Deuxieme  Congr^  International  pour  la 
defense  de  la  Culture”  was  held  in  three 
sessions,  at  Paris,  Valencia,  Madrid  respective' 
ly.  Every  country  sent  its  delegates,  and  the 
United  States  was  represented  by  Malcolm 
Cowley  and  Lang^on  Hughes,  with  Hem' 
ingway,  O'Neill,  Van  Wyck  Brooks  and 
others  on  the  praesidium.  On  the  French  side 
were  Louis  Aragon,  Andre  Malraux,  Jean 
Cassou,  Tri^an  Tzara,  Andre  Chamson, 
Jean'Richard  Bloch,  Julien  Benda,  and  there 
were  also  present  Stephen  P.  Spender,  Ludwig 
Renn  and  Heinrich  Mann  For  Loyali^  Spain 
^tood  Jose  Bergamin  and  Ramon  Sender.  The 
case  before  the  Congress  was  culture  and 
human  freedom  versus  fascism,  and  there  was 
the  problem  of  non'intervention,  as  vexing 
for  the  writers  of  today  as  for  our  diplomats. 
Long  before  the  Spanish  war,  intellectuals  and 
writers  began  pondering  on  the  problem  of 
neutrality,  but  the  war  in  Spain  has  brought 
it  to  its  climax.  Madrid  and  Valencia  offered  a 
natural  and  dramatic  setting  for  its  discussion. 

The  magazine  Commune  (1)  has  ju^  pub' 
lished  the  addresses  delivered  at  the  Congress, 
and  they  are  mo^  important  from  the  literary 
as  well  as  from  the  social  point  of  view.  They 
all  insi^ed  on  the  impossibility,  for  those 
writers  and  intellectuals  to  whom  their  per' 
sonal  dignity  and  freedom  are  ^ill  dear,  to 
hold  to  the  neutral  attitude  and  hide  in  their 


(1)  Augu^  and  September  1937. — Europe 
for  September  gave  J.'R.  Bloch’s  address. 


ivory  towers  in  the  presence  of  frscism.  They  ( 
held  writers  responsible  for  the  preservation* 
of  individua  1  rights  and  civil  liberties,  without  s 
which  there  can  be  no  culture.  They  acclaimed  i 
the  Spanish  people  on  the  Loyaliift  side  as  the  I 
true  defender  of  what  is  mo^  sacred  to  man-  [ 
kind,  and  this  was  the  sub^nce,  in  particular 
of  the  birring  speeches  of  Jose  Bergamin, 
Ramon  Sender  and  TriAan  Tzara.  Bergamin 
denounced  what  he  called  “Hamletism,”  a 
synonym  for  ego-worship  and  the  selFim- 
posed  solitary  confinement  of  the  e^hetes. 
Behind  the  great  minds  of  Spain,  Bergamin 
showed  the  soul  of  the  whole  Spanish  nation 
in  operation  and  denied  that  any  works  of 
genius  could  ever  be  accomplished  without 
a  communion  with  the  masses.  For  all  thoef 
who  are  familiar  with  Julien  Benda’s  writings, 
and  those  especially  who  have  watched  his 
progress  in  recent  years,  his  presence  at  this 
militant  Congress  was  significant.  The  author 
of  The  Treason  of  the  Intellectuals  seized  this 
opportunity  to  rebuke  publicly  those  critics 
who  accused  him  of  contradicfting  by  his  con- 
duA  his  position  in  this  fiimous  book.  Benda 
recalled  the  fight  of  Zola  and  Anatole  Frana 
for  ju^ice  and  declared  that  no  writer  can 
remain  neutral  in  the  druggie  for  selFrespcd 
and  freedom.  He  warmly  championed  th« 
cause  of  Loyali^  Spain  again^  the  decadent 
bourgeoisie,  which  he  has  assailed  in  several 
of  his  books. 

One  of  the  mo^  dramatic  episodes  was  the 
appearance  of  Louis  Aragon  on  the  ro^rum, 
at  the  Paris  session.  Once  a  dadai^  and  a 
surreali^,  now  a  communist,  Aragon  made 
his  public  confession,  said  his  mea  culpa  and 
renounced  once  more  his  former  anarchy  in 
favor  of  what  he  calls  “socialiA  realism,”  that 
form  of  culture  which  leaves  nothing  and 
nobody  outside  its  field  and  deals  with  the 
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world  as  it  is.  In  a  lyrical  outbur^  which 
made  the  French  fascia  press  indignant, 
Aragon  claimed  for  himself  the  right  to  be  a 
true  Frenchman  and  a  patriot  as  well  as  an 
intemationali^  and,  to  praise  his  beloved 
France  and  the  French  language,  he  found 
accents  which,  up  to  then,  had  been  rarely 
used  on  the  left  side.  The  Congress  adjourned 
after  voting  a  motion  to  the  effed:  that  fescism 
was  enemy  number  one  of  culture,  that  no 
neutrality  or  non-intervention  was  possible 
when  fascism  threatened  to  dediroy  culture, 
along  with  peace,  democracy  and  the  right 
to  happiness.  The  assembled  writers  sent  their 
salute  to  Republican  Spain  in  arms  and  pledged 
themselves  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  help  it  win. 

A 

Jud:  a  month  before,  in  June  la^,  another 
congress  of  w’riters  and  intellecftuals  was  held 
at  Budape^  under  the  auspices  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  “In^itut  de  Cooperation  In- 
telledtuelle”  of  the  League  has  ju^  published, 
under  the  title  Vers  un  nouvel  Humanisme, 
the  reports  of  the  Budape^  congress  and  of  its 
discussions  on  this  topic.  Fifteen  countries 
were  represented  at  the  congress,  mod:ly  by 
University  professors,  academicians  and  other 
high  dignitaries.  Those  present,  among  others, 
were  Thomas  Mann,  Salvador  de  Madariaga, 
Georges  Duhamel,  and  Paul  Valery,  who 
presided  naturellement.  Since  the  demise,  six 
or  seven  years  ago,  of  so-called  American 
humanism,  the  latter  has  been  very  much  “a 
I'ordre  du  jour”  among  intelledtuals  on  right 
and  left.  The  humanism  of  the  learned  and 
conservative  gentlemen  at  Budape^  was  not 
exadly  the  “new  humanism”  now  upheld  by 
progressives,  radicals  and  revolutionaries(l). 
In  complete  contra^  with  the  congress  in 
Spain  and  Paris,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  minority  headed  by  Thomas  Mann, 
the  gentlemen  gathered  at  Budape^  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  “la  formation  de  Thom- 
me  modeme”  made  little,  if  any  effort,  to  show 
themselves  modem  and  to  widen  the  field  of 
their  enquiries.  MoA  of  them  spoke  of  culture 
and  civilisation  in  A.  D.  1937,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  for  the  la^  twenty  years  and 
as  if  those  very  words  had  not  already  lo^ 
moft  of  their  ancient  meaning.  They  vaguely 
suspected  that  the  world  today  was  not 
exadly  the  same  as  it  was  when  they  were 


(1)  Like  Maritain,  the  “Esprit”  group  and 
the  Spanish  Congress. 
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young,  but  all  their  intered  was  in  the  pa^ 
and  not  in  the  present  or  the  future.  They 
dill  held  to  humanism  as  meaning  exclusively 
Greek,  Latin  and  ancient  culture.  Humanism 
for  them  is  aristocratic  and,  while  they  eulo¬ 
gized  man  in  abftraCto,  there  was  no  allusion 
in  their  speeches  (some  of  them  delivered  in 
perfedt  Ciceronian  Latin)  to  economic  man  or 
to  man  of  the  masses. 

Of  course  they  never  mentioned,  either 
by  name  or  by  allusion,  the  Spanish  war  and 
all  it  implies.  Politics,  as  Madariaga  declared, 
“is  only  a  blasphemy  in  the  temple  of  thought.” 
There  was,  however,  behind  their  learned  dis¬ 
cussions  an  undercurrent  of  fear.  They  were 
appalled  by  the  modem  world  and  they  de¬ 
nounced  it  along  with  science,  the  machines, 
and  the  progress  of  technique.  They  deplored 
the  loss  of  idealism  and  religion  and,  above  all, 
the  passing  away  of  individualism.  As  a  re¬ 
course  again^  our  “univers  mecanise,”  the 
“materiali^ic”  and  “utilitarian”  world,  they 
recommended  a  revival  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
humanities.  Their  ^ronge^  point  was  the 
defense  of  “les  valeurs  intelleAuelles  desinte- 
ressees”  above  time  and  space.  They  main¬ 
tained  that  the  individual  was  supreme,  al¬ 
though  they  confessed,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  cannot  exiA  without  society  (Madariaga). 
They  applauded  Georges  Duhamel  when  he 
insi^ed  that  “les  connaissances  inutiles  sont 
les  plus  profondement  utiles”  and  nobody 
seemed  to  detedt  the  shadow  of  a  contradidtion 
in  calling  “useless”  the  very  same  “valeurs” 
which  they  defended.  The  president,  M.  Paul 
Valery,  contented  himself  with  declaring, 
in  defense  of  the  “new  humanism,”  that 
ancient  tongues  had  been  very  helpful  in  bet¬ 
tering  his  use  of  French  words.  .  , 

Out  of  this  confusion  it  seemed  for  a  while 
that  Salvador  de  Madariaga  would  bring  some 
light.  He  refused  the  divorce  between  science 
and  culture.  He  did  not  believe  that  ancient 
culture  sufficed  for  this  modem  world,  but  he 
recanted  almo^  in  the  same  breath  and  finally 
endorsed  Duhamel’s  plea  for  “useless  knowl¬ 
edge.”  Fortunately  Thomas  Mann  was  there, 
with  a  handful  of  “men  of  good  will,”  to  save 
the  face  of  the  congress,  and  he  made  a  vigor¬ 
ous  plea  in  favor  of  a  modem,  militant,  and 
synthetic  humanism  inspired  with  the  tme 
spirit  of  freedom.  In  sharp  contra^,  once  more, 
with  the  Spanish  congress,  the  BudapeA  meet' 
ings  ended  with  a  platonic  motion  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  for  Letters  and 
Science,  empowered  to  defend  Greek  and 
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Latin  in  the  secondary  schools,  a  task,  by  the 
way,  in  which  the  ruling  classes  have  wa^ed 
much  time,  since  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
without  any  positive  results.  The  non-intet' 
ventioni^s  of  science  and  learning  can  safely 
shake  hands  with  their  colleagues  of  political 
science.  They  know  well  what  committees 
and  sub'committees  are  for.  The  Budape^ 
congress  followed  to  the  letter,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  liberal  minds,  the  favorite 
method  of  its  president  and  took  refuge  in 
suspension  periods,  regrets,  pious  wishes  and 
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total  negleA  of  the  world  is^es  of  the  present  I 
“Les  connaissances  inutiles  sont  les  plus  pro  | 
fondement  utiles.  .  .,”  “les  valeurs  intellec-l 
tuelles  desinteressees.  .  .  ,”  “les  progr« ' 
techniques  risquent  d’egarer  les  conscien- 
ces.  .  .,”  “la  politique  dans  le  temple  de  lat 
pensee  ressemble  fort  au  blaspheme.  .  . 
etc.  For  “le  mot  de  la  fin”  they  declared  that 
“humanities  mean  resped;  for  the  pad”  and 
they  proudly  called  themselves  “non'con- 
formids  in  regard  to  the  world  and  its  civili- 
zation  today.” — University  of  Illinois.  ^ 


POETRY  IN  THE  THIRD  REICH 

By  WERNER  NEUSE 


ONE  may  hope  with  National  Socialid  in- 
terpreters  of  contemporary  German  liter- 
ature  that  eventually  the  new  German  drama 
and  the  new  German  novel  will  develop,  or 
one  may  doubt  with  others  whether  a  political 
movement  can  create  new  forms  of  literature. 
To  subdantiate  their  hopes  the  former  can 
point  to  the  new  German  lyrics,  and  while 
the  latter  will  have  to  admit  that  there  is  a 
lyrical  poetry  of  the  New  Germany,  they  are 
inclined  to  minimize  its  originality  and  impor¬ 
tance. 

German  commentators  today  like  to  divide 
the  poets  of  the  Reich  into  two  categories. 
One  group  they  call  “Rufer.”  They  are  the 
political  poets  whose  verse  inspired  their 
comrades  at  the  time  of  the  druggie  for  power 
and  whose  task  today  is  dill  that  of  an  inspir¬ 
ing  herald.  They  are  the  genuine  mouthpieces 
of  the  “movement.”  Or,  in  the  language  of 
contemporary  German  interpretation,  a  “Ru¬ 
fer”  is  “he  who  recites  for  his  comrades  the 
oath  on  the  flag.”  The  second  type  of  poet  is 
the  “Dichter.”  He,  too,  mud  be  a  “Rufer” 
by  calling,  but  while  the  political  basis  is  taken 


for  granted  he  is  in  complete  control  of  poetical 
forms,  poetical  language,  and  symbolical  expres¬ 
sion  which  lift  his  danzas  into  the  realm  of 
art. 

If  we  try  to  analyze  this  interpretation  of 
poetry  in  Germany  today,  we  find  that  the 
totalitarian  claim  of  the  Third  Reich  has  not 
passed  by  this  mod  intimate  and  personal  d 
arts.  The  requirement  that  a  “Dichter”  be  a 
political  poet  as  well  as  a  truly  lyrical  poet 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  mud  write 
or  must  have  written  lines  praising  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Fiihrer  and  the  National  Socialids. 
What  is  expeded  of  a  German  lyricid  of  today 
is  adive  participation  in  the  national  life  d 
his  country.  No  longer  is  he  allowed  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  private  self,  set  down  in  verse  personal 
emotions  and  readions,  or  brood  over  Life  and 
Death  in  the  seclusion  of  his  dudy.  His  work 
mud  show  not  only  intered  in,  and  under- 
danding  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  he  mu^ 
feel  the  bonds  that  tie  him  to  the  red  of  hi« 
people.  He  and  his  work  are  a  refledion  of  all 
that  is  alive  and  adive  in  the  heart  of  every 
German.  If  he  is  young,  he  mud  be  a  member 
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of  the  uniformed  “army  created  by  the 
drummer” : 

Dichter  muss  in  Reih  und  died 

Wie  Soldaten  wandern. 

If  this  attitude  is  ^ricJtly  applied,  it  leads 
to  a  complete  submersion  of  the  lyrical  ego 
under  the  common  “we.”  At  the  mo^,  the 
“I,”  as  the  creative  spokesman  of  the  national 
community,  can  address  his  comrades  and  fel¬ 
low  citizens  with  “you.”  A  few  poets  of  the 
“movement”  and  some  of  the  older  genera¬ 
tions,  rising  above  the  “Rufer”  level,  have 
sucessfully  carried  out  this  role,  and  their 
poems,  reminding  us  of  the  type  of  the  German 
folksong,  refle(ft,  one  might  say,  the  driving 
of  the  poet  to  express  in  verse  the  collective 
spirit  of  a  whole  people. 

Perhaps  the  above  quoted  lines  by  Hans 
Schwarz  allow  us  to  gauge  the  inner  conflict 
in  which  these  poets  were  thrown.  The  inner 
voice  cried  for  individual  expression,  and  its 
muting  was  a  self-imposed  sacrifice.  Today, 
the  poet  may  speak  more  freely  and  more  per¬ 
sonally.  On  the  whole,  the  definition  of  what 
is  required  of  a  poet  is — and  that  holds  true 
for  moit  aims  newly  defined  by  National  Social¬ 
ism — ju^  a  new  Aress  on  something  that  is 
cither  self-under^ood  or  something  that  has 
always  been  there.  If  a  number  of  poets  of  the 
older  generations  have  found  it  easy  to  join 
the  ranks  of  National  SocialiA  youth,  it  is  not 
because  they  have  conformed  to  certain 
^ndards  or  have  added  a  touch  of  folkdom, 
patriotism,  or  group  feeling  to  their  work. 
All  this,  or  some  of  it,  could  be  found  in  their 
work  either  as  an  essential  or  a  less  integral 
part.  But  now  it  receives  exclusive  emphasis 
with  deliberate  neglecft  of  other  characfteri^ics. 
Thus,  for  iniftance,  wherever  Stefan  George 
is  quoted  and  interpreted — he  has  also  found 
imitators  of  his  ^yle  among  the  young  Ger¬ 
man  poets — one  has  little  use  for  his  symbolism 
and  his  serene  form,  and  little  is  left  of  his 
prieftly  alcxjfness  and  his  ari^cxratic  seclusion. 
But  as  the  herald  of  the  “New  Reich”  he  is, 
together  with  Nietzsche,  pictured  as  the 
spokesman  of  National  Socially  ideals  and  his 
ab^raeftions  of  “people,”  “heroism”  and 
“Gefolgschaft”  are  made  to  fit  their  meaning. 
Of  other  dead  poets  Richard  Dehmel  and 
Detlev  von  Liliencron  find  their  places  in  con¬ 
temporary  anthologies,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  find  in  their  work  poetry  which  classifies 
them  as  authors  of  “Kampfgedichte.”  Agnes 


Miegel’s  basic  lyrical  experience  was  the  land¬ 
scape  of  Ea^  Prussia,  and  this  intimate  contact 
with  German  soil,  hi^ory,  and  atmosphere 
which  colors  her  verse,  assures  her  a  high  rank 
in  present-day  poetry.  In  their  writings  and 
public  readings  fine  lyrici^s  like  Rudolf  G. 
Binding  today  emphasize  that  side  of  their  work 
in  which  war  and  the  fighting  spirit  ^and  out, 
but  one  may  wonder  whether  they  themselves 
are  not  doing  an  inju^ice  to  other  sides  of  it. 

Naturally,  mo^  of  what  the  era  of  Expres¬ 
sionism  produced  is  condemned  today,  not 
only  on  the  ground  that  it  was  morbid  and  un¬ 
patriotic,  but  because  it  came  from  Jewish 
pens  and  from  writers  who,  for  political  rea¬ 
sons,  have  left  their  homeland.  Quite  a  number 
of  so-called  ExpressionisSts  have  found  their 
way  to  National  Socialism  and  its  poetry.  All 
the  one-time  positive  elements  of  that  move¬ 
ment,  the  high  inner  tension,  rebellion,  activity 
at  all  co^s,  a  world- embracing  “Wir  sind,” 
have  come  to  life  again  under  different  denom¬ 
inations.  The  cosmic  expansion,  to  be  sure, 
has  been  reduced  to  national  proportions,  the 
rebellion  has  been  diverted  from  its  original 
to  a  new  goal,  and  the  “Weltfreund”  has 
turned  into  a  patriot.  Thus  may  be  explained 
the  transmutation  of  Gottfried  Benn,  Georg 
Britting,  Hanns  Joh^  and  others.  A  similar 
process  can  be  observed  in  the  proletarian 
writers,  the  so-called  “Arbeiterdichter.”  Max 
Barthel,  Karl  Broger,  Heinrich  Lersch  and 
Paul  Zech  are  now  pictured  as  examples  of 
the  new  unity  of  all  German  classes,  for  in 
their  verses  the  praise  of  the  worker’s  manual 
labor  is  blended  with  a  deep  national  feeling; 
they  feel  themselves,  with  the  whole  nation, 
comrades  in  work  and  spirit.  It  may  be  true — 
as  Langenbucher  ^ates  in  his  T^ational'Sozid' 
liftische  Dichtung— that  the  working-class  poet 
today  has  jettisoned  his  Marxian  ideology 
and  his  poetry  has  a  new  ring  because  he  has 
found  in  the  new  socialism  the  realization  of 
his  dreams.  But  were  the  German  proletarian 
writers  (and  could  they,  as  poets,  ever  be) 
class-conscious  “Marxi^s”?  Was  there  not 
always  in  their  lyrics,  beside  disillusion  and 
bitterness,  the  expression  of  the  joy  of  labor 
and  of  a  profound  love  for  home  and  father- 
land.  Broger  wrote  the  famous  Bel^enntnis  to 
Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  World  War, 
but  he  also  wrote  a  Farewell  to  Arms.  Today 
only  the  former  is  quoted,  and  the  latter  con¬ 
sidered  an  “error.”  A  closer  analysis  would 
bring  out  that  the  young  poets  of  Germany 
owe  a  great  deal  in  form  and  lyrical  expression 
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to  Expressionism  and  its  offshoot,  the  prole' 
tarian  lyric:  there  they  found  the  ec^tic 
mood,  the  enthusiasm  for  a  cause,  the  hope  and 
druggie  for  a  new  Reich,  a  rich  and  powerful 
language,  and  the  song  as  well  as  free  verse 
and  rhythmic  prose.  Today,  poems  of  Engelke, 
Stadler  and  others  appear  side  by  side  with 
contemporary  verse  in  recent  anthologies,  and 
the  resemblance  is  bribing  and  revelatory. 

However,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  Sturm 
und  Drang  type  of  Expressioni^ic  poetry 
which  has  molded  German  poets  today  has 
passed  through  the  tempering  and  clarifying 
atmosphere  of  the  ?{eue  Sochi ichl(eit.  German 
commentators  now  refer  to  it  as  the  “ship' 
wrecked  materiali^ic  epoch  of  the  cynically 
negative  man  of  objecftivity.”  Again  one  is 
induced  to  wonder  at  the  sudden  about'face 
of  wTiters  like  Billinger,  Brockmeier,  Briies, 
Heuschele,  Jiinemann,  Linke,  Siiskind  or  von 
der  Vring.  Even  Gerhard  Schumann,  one  of 
the  mo^  out^anding  and  promising  poets  of 
National  Sociali^  Germany  today,  published 
his  6r^  lines  in  the  anthology  Junge  de:Usche 
Lyrik,  in  1928,  which  marked  the  end  of  a 
period  of  “ec^atic  cries,  roaring  sedition  and 
anguish  and  uncontrolled  feelings”  and  called 
for  order  and  form  as  determining  lyrical 
forces.  Mo^  of  these  objecftive  writers  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  the  World  War.  Their 
accounts  of  it  are  now  particularly  praised, 
their  reacflions  on  the  general  po^'war  dis' 
illusion  are  not  mentioned.  Yet  from  it  sprang 
the  ^ri(ft  form  that  many  of  the  present  genera- 
tion  use  fe.g.  that  of  the  sonnet),  the  clarity  of 
the  language,  and  the  control  over  the  emotions 
qualities  charaAeri^ic  of  many  writers  today: 
Baumann,  Bohme,  Menzel,  Moller,  Nierentz, 
von  Schirach,  to  name  only  a  few. 

The  idea  of  Volksgemeinschoft  which  is  a 
guiding  principle  in  German  politics  and  is  an 
adtive  force  in  lyric  poetry  has  added  another 
feature  to  German  literature.  The  literatures 
of  Au^ria  and  of  German  speaking  Switzer- 
land  have  always  been  considered  an  integral 
part  of  German  literature  in  general.  Now 
those  writers  together  with  others  who  live 
as  members  of  German  minorities  outside  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  Reich,  in  Czechoslovakia, 
Roumania,  the  Baltic  States,  the  United  States, 
are  given  special  prominence.  Mo^  often  these 
writers  express  themselves  in  verse.  Not 
always  do  they  actually  live  abroad.  But  their 
^nzas  are  taken  as  a  symbol  of  the  great 
spiritual  unity  of  the  German  people  which 
does  not  know  any  arbitrary  border-lines. 


Frequently  such  poets  read  from  their  works  > 
in  series  of  ledtures.  Lyric  art  in  Germany 
today  is  a  political  force. 

It  is  natural  that  in  this  poetry  which  is  I 
conditioned  by  the  marching  and  politically  | 
adtive  “Rufer,”  women  have  only  a  small  share. 
Among  121  contributors  to  one  of  the  fra 
greater  anthologies  after  1933,  Ruje  in  das 
Reich,  we  count  ten  women,  two  of  whom,  I 
Agnes  Miegel  and  Ina  Seidel,  belong  to  * 
preceding  generations.  More  space  is  given  to  I 
young  women  in  the  Jahrbuch  junger  Lyri\,  I 
in  which  the  heroic  “calls”  are  less  conspicuous.  » 
Of  the  four  younger  poetesses  there  (among 
20  contributors)  Elisabeth  Waldmann  aands 
out  as  one  of  the  able^  and  moa  gifted  women  • 
in  this  generation.  ;■ 

As  the  older  poets  form  a  arong  element  ( 
among  the  representatives  of  the  lyric  art  \ 
today,  one  may  que^stion  the  possibility  of  a  f 
radically  new  poetry  in  the  Third  Reich.  | 
What  will  develop  after  the  tumult  and  the  * 
shouting  has  died  is  likely  to  be  a  poetry 
which  in  form  continues  many  of  the  traits  of 
preceding  movements;  in  content  it  will  refledt 
the  ideals  of  the  New  Germany,  her  political 
and  spiritual  spokesmen.  The  creations  of  the 
“Rufer”  will  find  their  way  into  political 
gatherings  and  fundlions.  Already  the  public 
performance  of  pieces  for  the  speaking  chorus 
has  been  officially  prohibited:  too  much  Kitsch 
which  passed  for  poetry  was  exhibited  in  these 
performances.  Yet  the  lyrics  of  the  young 
writers  will  always  bear  witness  to  the  fadt 
that  they  sprang  from  a  political  movement 
and  that  they  are  rooted  in  a  mass  conscious¬ 
ness.  Proof  of  this  is  the  often  used  form  of  the 
lyrical  cantata  which  is  patriotic  and  political 
in  mood.  On  the  other  hand,  titles  of  new 
anthologies,  as  Der  leise  Klang  and  Lieder  der 
Stille  indicate  the  transition  to  the  ^illness 
and  contemplation  in  which  true  lyrical  art 
thrives  and  lives. — Middlebury  College. 

AAA 

Isabel  Cuchi  Coll  contributes  to  El  Espec' 
tador  Habanero,  attractive  Havana  monthly 
magazine,  an  article  on  the  gifted  Puerto  Rico 
scholar,  writer  and  teacher,  Jose  Balseiro. 

A  conteA  of  German  dialects  was  held 
recently  in  the  Wuppertal  cities.  Each  of  the 
sectional  divisions  of  the  Reichsschrifttums- 
kammer  sent  one  of  their  dialedt  poets.  There 
were  thirty-one  conte^ants,  and  the  prize 
was  won  by  the  Hamburg  poet  Rudolf  Kinau, 

— From  Die  T^eue  Literatur. 
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ITALIAN  WRITERS  IN  EXILE; 
A  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

By  MICHELE  CANTARELLA 


The  main  purpose  of  the  present  bibliog' 
raphy  is  to  li^  the  mo^  important  works 
published  since  1922  in  various  countries  and 
.  languages  by  Italian  writers  in  exile,  and  which 
[  have  been  totally  ignored  by  Fascia  literary 
E  or  bibliographical  magazines.  These  works, 
f  although  banned  today  in  Italy,  form  never' 
'  theless  an  integral  part  of  the  hi^ory  of  Italian 
I  thought  which,  following  the  ancient  Italian 
tradition  of  exile  inaugurated  by  Dante,  when' 
ever  it  is  oppressed 

“liberfa  va  cercando,  ch'e  si  cara 
come  sa  chi  per  lei  vita  rifiuta." 

For  obvious  reasons  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  mention  thousands  of  articles,  Judies  and 
essays  on  economics  and  foreign  policy  by  such 
eminent  writers  as  F,  Nitti,  G.  Ferrero,  Salve' 
mim',  Sforza,  Rosselli,  Cianca,  Tarchiaci,  A 
Prato  and  others,  which  are  scattered  in  the 
press  of  many  countries.  However  a  li^  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  edited  by  exiles  or 
to  which  exiles  regularly  contribute  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  the  bibliography.  Articles 
of  documentary  and  ^tistical  nature  or  deal' 
ing  with  a  whole  situation  are  specially  found 
in  Italy  To'day,  Italia,  ^uademi  di  Giu^izia  e 
Libertd,  the  weekly  Giu^tizia  e  Liberia,  and 
State  Operaio.  For  ^ill  more  obvious  reasons 
no  notice  is  here  given  of  the  material  con' 

;  tained  in  the  clande^ine  press  which  circulates 
I  in  Italy.  The  works  of  Antifascists  living 
j  abroad  before  the  advent  of  Fascism  have  been 
j  omitted  from  this  list,  as  well  as  those  publica' 

I  tions  by  agents  provocateurs  and  spies  pre' 

I  tending  to  be  AntifesciSts. 

I  I  fully  realize  that  this  bibliography  is  not 
complete.  Bibliographies,  as  a  rule,  no  matter 
how  well  done  are  always  incomplete;  but  no 
matter  how  incomplete  they  are  always  useful. 


A  Prato,  Emanuele:  Co'editor  of  Le  Journal 
des  }Jations,  Geneve. 

Ascoli,  Max;  Intelligence  in  Politics.  New 
York.  Norton.  1936.  180  pages.  $2.50. 

- and  ?.  Lehmann:  Political  and  Eco' 

nomic  Democracy.  New  York.  Norton.  1937. 
$3.00. 

- :  Articles  in:  Atlantic  Monthly,  For' 

eign  Affairs,  Social  Research,  Survey  Graph' 
ic,  American  Scholar. 

Balabanoff,  Angelica;  Memories.  Berlin.  1927. 
Stockholm,  Oslo,  Paris,  Madrid,  Warsaw. 
New  York  (Harpers)  1937. 

- :  Benito  Mussolini.  Souvenirs  sur  Vhom' 

me.  Paris.  Europe.  1928. 

- .Caduti  Per  7Jpi.  Poesie.  New  York.  La 

Fiaccola.  295  Lafayette  St.  1937. 

- .  Wesen  und  Werdegang  des  Italic' 

nischen  Faschismus.  Wien'Leipzig.  Hess  6?* 
Co.  1931.  287  pages. 

- ;  Editor  of  AvantH.  Paris. 

Batti^elli,  Libero:  I  Fuori  Classe.  Rio  de  Janei' 
ro.  1931.  5  frs. 

Bergamo,  Mario;  L'Arbitraire  comme  Concep' 
tion  Juridique  dans  la  Legislation  Fascia. 
Marseille.  E.S.I.L.  1931.  118  pages. 

- :  Lineamenti  di  Programma  Repubbli' 

cano.  Paris.  1932. 

- :  Satumia  o  L'elogio  della  Discordia. 

Marseille.  E.S.I.L. 

Bemeri,  G.;  Lo  Spionaggio  Fascifta  alVEstero. 
Marseille.  E.S.I.L. 

— - :  Mussolini  alia  ConquiSla  delle  Bale' 

ari.  Barcelona.  Tierra  y  Libertad.  1937. 

Borgese,  G.  A.:  Primitivism.  Encyclopedia  of 
Social  Sciences.  XII.  Feb.  1934. — Romanti' 
cism.  Ibid.  July  1934. 

- :  The  Intellectual  Origins  of  Fascism. 

Social  Research.  458'85.  Nov.  1934. 

- ;  Lettere  a  Mussolini.  Giuitizia  e  Liber' 

td.  Paris.  Jan.  1935.  Europe.  Paris.  Jan.  1936. 
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- :  Contemporary  Italian  Literature. 

Smith  College  Direcfted  Reading  for  Alum- 
nae.  N.  47*  May  IQS'?.  Revised  edit.  Books 
Abroad.  Summer  1937- 

- :  On  Dante  Criticism.  Annual  Reports 

of  Dante  Society.  Cambridge,  Mass.  1936. 
51  pages. 

- :  Goliath.  The  March  of  Fascism.  New 

York.  Viking.  1937-  483  pages.  $3.  London. 
Gollanz.  1937-  German  edit.  Am^erdam. 
De  Lange.  1937. 

- :  Articles  in  The  Saturday  Review  of 

Literature. 

Borghi,  Armando:  L'ltalia  tra  due  Crispi.  New 
York.  Ediz.  Libertarie.  Paris.  Libr.  Interna' 
tionale.  400  pages. 

- :  II  Banchetto  dei  Cancri  (Dopo  Matte- 

otti).  Ibid.  200  pages. 

- :  Mussolini  in  Camicia.  Ibid.  183  pages. 

Paris.  New  York. 

- :  Enrico  Malate^la.  New  York.  Ediz. 

Sociali. 

Buozzi,  Bruno  et  Nitti  V. :  Fascisme  et  Syndica' 
lisme.  Paris.  Lib.  Valois.  1930.  292  pages. 
Chiesa,  Eugenio:  La  Reitauration  du  Pouvoir 
Temporel  des  Papes,  avec  une  Conference 
sur  “LHomme  et  la  Divinite”  par  B.  Musso¬ 
lini  a  Lausanne  Mars  26,  1904.  Paris.  Ediz. 
Concentrazione.  1929. 

— ; - :  La  Situation  Politique,  Financiere  et 

Ecorwmique  en  Italic.  Paris.  Ibid.  1929. 
Cianca,  Alberto:  Co-editor  of  Giuilizia  e  Li' 
bertd.  Paris. 

Ciccotti,  Francesco:  Re  Vittorio  e  il  Fascismo. 
Toulouse.  Exoria. 

Crespi,  Angelo:  Contemporary  Thought  of 
Italy.  London.  Williams  and  Morgate.  1926. 
da  Podenzana,  Neri:  Avanti,  popolo,  alia  ris' 
cossa,  .  .  Marseille.  E.S.I.L. 

D’ Andrea,  Virgilia:  L'Ora  di  Maramaldo. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  220  pages. 

- :  Tormento.  Paris.  La  Fratemelle. 

- :Torce  nella  ?*(otte.  New  York. 

De  Bosis,  Lauro:  The  “Alleanza  ?{azionale." 
Documents  of  the  Second  Italian  Risorgimen' 
to.  Paris.  1931.  26  pages. 

- :  The  Golden  Book  o/  Italian  Poetry. 

London.  New  York.  Oxford  University 
Press.  1932.  254  pages.  Educat.  Edition. 
Ibid.  1933. 

- :  The  Story  of  my  Death.  With  the 

original  text  in  French.  London.  Faber  6? 
Faber.  New  York.  Oxford  University  Press. 
1933.  Paris.  1933. 

- :  Icaro  (Tragedy).  With  a  translation 

from  the  Italian  by  Ruth  Draper.  London 


^  New  York.  Oxford  University  Press.  I 

1933.  201  pages.  Paris.  Avec  une  Preface  de  i 

Romain  Rolland.  1933.  f 

Deirisola,  Maria:  Carducci  nella  Letteratura  [ 
Europea.  Abbeville.  (Somme).  Les  Presses 
Fran^aises.  1937.  336  pages.  40  frs.  ; 

De  Rosa:  Le  Proces.  (Depositions,  Plaidoiries 
et  Jugement).  Paris.  Valois.  1930.  165 
pages. 

Donati,  Giuseppe:  Editor  of  II  Pungolo.  Paris.  1 
1928-30. 

Fabbri,  Luce :  I  Canti  dell'Attesa.  Montevideo,  f 
Bertani.  1932.  > 

- :  Camisas  J^egras.  Buenos  Aires.  Ner-  f 

vio.  1934.  268  pages.  [. 

- :  Editor  of  Studi  Sociali.  Montevideo. 

Ferrari,  Francesco  Luigi:  Le  Regime  FasciSle 
Italien.  Paris.  Edit.  Spes.  1928.  374  pages. 

- :  Pensieri  sulla  Monarchia.  Marseille. 

E.S.I.L. 

- :  Editor  of  Respublica.  Bruxelles. 

1931-33. 

Ferrero,  Guglielmo:  The  Unity  of  the  World. 
New  York.  A.  £?*  C.  Boni.  1930. 

La  Fin  des  Aventures,  Guerre  et  Paix.  | 
Paris.  Rieder.  1931.  336  pages.  15  frs.  Lon-  | 
don  6?  New  York.  Macmillan.  1933. 

- :  Le  Prisonnier  des  Abyssins.  Paris. 

Rieder.  1935. 

- :  Liberazione  (Gli  Ultimi  Barbari). 

Lugano.  Le  Nuove  Edizioni  di  Capolago. 

1936.  282  pages,  fr.  sv.  3. 

- :  Aventure.  Bonaparte  en  Italie,  1796' 

1797.  Paris.  Plon.  1936.  15  frs. 

- :  T^ouvelle  HiStoire  Romaine.  Paris.  Ha- 

chette.  1937.  334  pages. 

Ferrero,  Leo:  Leonard  de  Vinci  cu  V Oeuvre 
d'Art,  avec  Preface  de  Paul  Valery.  Paris. 
Kra.  1929.  239  page?.  Italian.  Lugano.  1937- 

- :  Paris,  Dernier  Modele  de  I'Occident. 

Paris.  Rieder.  1932. 

- :  Angelica,  drame  satyrique  en  trois 

a<5tes  suivi  de  trois  essais.  Paris.  Rieder. 

1934.  (Italian)  Lugano.  Nuove  Edizioni  di 
Capolago.  1937.  fr.  sv.  3. 

- -.Espoirs  (Roman).  Paris.  Rieder.  1935. 

- :  Dcsespoirs.  Poeme  en  prose,  suivi  d'un 

essai  sur  le  role  de  la  morale  dans  la  lutte 
contre  la  souffrance.  Ibid.  1937. 

- :  La  Catena  degli  Anni.  CPoesie  Pen- 

sieril.  Lugano.  Nuove  Edizioni  di  Cainalsgo. 

1937.  fr.  sv.  2. 

- :  Diario  di  un  Privilegiato  sotto  il  Fas' 

cismo.  Ibid.  fr.  sv.  2. 

Ferrero  Lombroso,  Gina:  The  Tragedies  of 
Progress.  New  York.  Dutton.  1931.  329 
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pages.  (La  Ranfon  du  Machinisme.)  Paris. 
Payot.  1931. 

- Lo  Sboccio  di  una  Vita.  Note  su  Leo 

Ferrero  dalla  Nascita  ai  Venti  Anni.  Lu- 
gano.  Nuove  Edizioni  di  Capolago.  1937. 

— - ;  Le  Retour  d  la  Prosperite.  Paris.  Payot. 

1933. 

Funaro,  Vera  et  E.  de  Balasy;  L'ltalien  d'au' 
jourd'hui.  Paris.  A.  Hatier.  1937.  454  pages. 
Germanetto:  Memorie  d'un  Barbiere.  Paris. 

1929.  (English)  New  York.  International 
Publishers. 

Leti,  Giuseppe:  II  Supremo  Consiglio  dei  33 
per  Italia  e  sue  colonie.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1932.  243  pages. 

- :  Isacco.  Romanzo  d’ispirazione  mazzi' 

niana.  Paris.  Imprimerie  des  Arts  et  Metiers. 

1933.  260  pages.  12  frs. 

- :  Carboneria  e  Kiassoneria.  II  edit. 

French  and  Italian.  Paris^ 

- et  Louis  Lechat:  L'Exotisme  d  la  Schie. 

Annecy.  L.  D.  Depollier.  1935. 

- :  Henri  Cemuschi.  Sa  vie  ,  sa  do<Arine, 

ses  oeuvres.  Paris.  Les  Presses  Universitai' 
res.  1936. 

Lussu,  Emilio:  La  Catena.  Paris.  1930. 

- :  Marcia  su  Roma  e  Dintorni.  Paris. 

Casa  Editr.  Critica.  1933.  221  pages.  Eng- 
lish  edit.:  Enter  Mussolini.  London.  Me- 
thuen.  1936.  American  edit.:  Road  to  Exile. 
New  York.  Covici'Friede.  1936. 

- :  Teoria  dell'Insurrezione  (Saggio  Cri- 

tico).  Paris.  Giu.<fizia  e  Libertd.  1936.  238 
pages. 

Magrini,  A.:  Le  dottrine  politiche  di  Bodin. 
Paris.  1935. 

Mariani,  Mario:  I  ^uademi  dell'Antifascis' 
mo.  Paris.  Cecconi.  1927. 

- :  I  ^uademi  del  Volontismo.  Ibid. 

Marvasi,  Roberto.  Malavita  contro  Malavita. 
Marseille.  E.S.I.L. 

Modigliani,  Vera  (Funaro,  Vera):  Les  Proces 
Cel^bres  de  Vltalie.  Paris.  Payot.  1936.  239 
pages.  15  frs. 

- 1  Pour  bien  parler  I'italien.  Paris.  Payot. 

1932.  158  pages.  18  frs. 

Morgari,  Oddino:  Per  una  Politica  IntemaziO' 
nale  Operaia.  Paris.  Liberissima.  1936. 
Nenni,  Pietro:  La  Lutte  des  Classes  en  Italie. 
Preface  par  F.  Turati.  Paris.  1930.  325  pages. 

- :  Six  ans  de  Guerre  Civile  en  Italie. 

Paris.  1930.  240  pages. 

“ - :  Ten  Years  of  Tyranny  in  Italy.  Lon¬ 

don,  Allen  ^  Unwin.  1932. 

- :  Editor  of  T^uovo  Avanti.  Paris. 

Nicolussi,  E.  Reut:  Tyrol  Under  the  Axe  of 


Italian  Fascism.  London.  Allen  &  Unwin. 

1930. 

Nicotri,  Gaspare:  Dalla  Conca  d'Oro  al 
'"'Golden  Gate."  Studi  e  Impressioni  di 
viaggio  in  America.  New  York.  1928. 

- :  Storia  della  Sicilia  nelle  Rivoluzioni 

e  nelle  Rivolte.  New  York.  Italian  Pub¬ 
lishers.  1934.  243  pages. 

Nitti,  Francesco  Saverio:  Bolchevisme,  Fascis' 
me  et  Democratie.  Paris.  1926.  204  pages. 
German  edit.  Miinchen.  F.  Hanfstaengl. 
1926.  English  edit,  translated  from  the 
French  revised  and  enlarged.  New  York. 
Macmillan.  1927- 

- :  Principes  de  la  Science  des  Finances, 

Traduits  de  Titalien  par  S.  Freund;  Edit, 
franqaise  sur  la  Ve  edit,  italienne,  revue, 
corrigee,  augmentee.  2  vols.  Paris.  M.  Gi¬ 
rard.  1928. 

- :  La  Democratie.  Paris.  F.  Alcan.  2  vols, 

1932.  550  pages  each.  90  frs. 

- :  LTnquietude  du  Mcnyie.  La  Guerre, 

la  Cure,  I’Etat.  Paris.  Les  Editions  E>eno2l 
et  Steele.  1934. 

Nitti,  Francesco  Fau^o:  Escape.  New  York. 
Putnam  1930.  French  edit.  ?ios  Prisons  et 
notre  Evasion.  Paris.  Valois.  1930. 

Nitti,  Vincenzo  et  B.  Buozzi:  See  Buozzi. 
Pi^occhi,  Mario:  Le  Deflin  de  V Europe.  Paris. 
1936.  189  pages. 

Reale,  Egidio:  L' Arbitrage  International.  Le 
Reglement  Judiciaire  du  Conflit  de  PAla- 
bama.  Lausanne.  Payot.  1929. 

- :  Le  Regime  des  Passeports  et  la  Societe 

des  ?(ations.  Paris.  A.  Rousseau.  1930.  224 
pages. 

- :La  Societd  delle  ?{azioni.  Bellinzona. 

1931. 

- :  La  Politique  Fascifte  et  la  Societe  des 

7<iations.  Paris.  Pedone.  1932.  20  frs. 

- :  La  Situation  et  la  Politique  Interieure 

du  Fascisme  a  pres  dix  ans  d' exigence.  Paris. 

- .L' Italie.  Documents  de  Politique  Con- 

temporaine.  Paris.  Delagrave.  1934.  158 
pages. 

- :  Le  Probleme  des  Passeports.  Paris. 

Lib.  du  Recueil  Sirey.  1935. 

- :  Le  Corporativisme  Fascicle.  Pages  de 

Politique  (Hontemporaine.  Marseille.  E.S. 
I.L.  1935. 

- et  M.  Guetzevitch:  L'Espagne.  Docu¬ 
ments  de  Politique  Contemporaine.  Paris. 
Delagrave.  1937. 

Rosselli,  Carlo:  Socialisme  Liberal.  Paris.  Va¬ 
lois.  1930.  194  pages. 

- :  Editor  of  GiuSlizia  e  Libertd,  1935-37. 
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Rossi,  A.  (Tasca):  De  la  Democratic  au  Socia' 
lisme.  Zurich.  1934. 

Salvador!,  Massimo.  La  Colonisation  Europe' 
enne  au  Kenya.  Paris.  1937. 

- :  Articles  in:  L'Annfc  Politique.  L'In' 

formation  Sociale,  Bulletin  de  I'Inftitut  Coky 
nial  Beige,  The  Contemporary  Review,  The 
y^ew  Statesman  and  J^ation,  The  Spectator, 
etc.,  etc. 

Salvemini,  Gaetano:  The  Fascist  Dictatorship 
in  Italy.  New  York.  Holt.  1927-  Engl.  edit, 
enlarged.  London.  Jonathan  Cape.  1928. 
French  edit.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1930.  Ital. 
edit.  New  York.  Lib.  del  Nuovo  Mondo. 
1928.  Spanish  edit.  1929. 

- :  The  Origins  of  the  Fascist  DiCatorship. 

Results  of  Fascist  Dictatorship.  State  and 
Church  under  Fascist  Dictatorship.  Bulletin 
of  the  University  of  Georgia.  March  1931. 
53  pages. 

- :  Mussolini  Diplomate.  Paris.  Grasset. 

1932.  338  pages.  Ital.  edit.  Paris.  Editions 
Contemporaines.  1932. 

- :  Under  the  Axe  of  Fascism.  New  York. 

Viking  Press.  1936.  402  pages  $3.00.  Engl, 
edit.  London.  Gollanz.  1936. 

- :  Articles  in:  Atlantic  Monthly,  For' 

eign  Affairs,  Current  History,  Social  Rc' 
search.  Contemporary  Review,  Speculum, 
Europe,  ^uademi  di  GiuStizia  e  Lihertd. 
Hechos  e  Ideas  (Buenos  Aires),  and  other 
reviews. 

Saragat,  Giuseppe  (Spertia):  Democrazie  e 
Fascismo.  Marseille. 

- :  L'humanisme  MarxiSte,  Ibid.  1936. 

170  pages. 

Sarti,  C.  G.:  Mats.  .  .  Mussolini  neSt  pas 
mort.  .  .  !  Roman.  Paris.  Agenzia  Artis- 
tica.  1929.  10  frs. 

Saudino,  Domenico:  Sotto  il  Segno  del  Littorio. 
La  Cenesi  del  Fascismo.  Chicago.  Libreria 
Sociale.  1933.  581  pages. 

Sforza,  Conte  Ca^lo:  L'Enigme  Chinoise.  Paris. 
Payot.  1928.  208  pages. 

- :  Diplomatic  Europe  since  the  Treaty 

of  Versailles.  New  Haven.  Yale  University 
Press.  1928.  London.  Milford.  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1928. 

- :  The  Vatican' Italian  Accord.  Foreign 

Policy  Association  Pamphlet  No.  56.  New 
York.  Apr.  1929. 

- :  Makers  of  Modem  Europe.  Indianap¬ 
olis.  Bobbs-Merrill.  London.  Elkin  and 
Marrot.  1930.  French  edit.  Les  Bdtisseurs 
de  VEurope  Moderne.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1931. 

I  CoStruttori  dell'Europa  Modema.  Paris. 
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Les  ^itions  Contemporaines.  1932.  Capo- 
lago.  1937. 

- :  European  Dictatorships.  New  York. 

Brentano.  1931.  London.  Allen  Unwin. 
1931.  DiCtateurset  DiCtatures  d'apres'guerre. 
Paris.  Gallimard.  1933. 

- :  Les  Freres  Ennemis.  Paris.  Gallimard. 

1933. 

- :  L'Ame  Italienne.  Paris.  Flammarion. 

1934.  249  pages. 

- :  Europe  and  Europeans.  Indianapolis. 

Bobbs-Merrill.  1936.  326  pages.  Synthwc 
de  VEurope.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1937. 

Silone,  Ignazio:  Fontamara.  Zurich.  Oprecht 
und  Helbling.  1933.  Ital.  edit.  Zurigo-Pa- 
rigi.  Nuove  Edizioni  Italiane.  1933.  Trans-  ^ 
lated  in  some  twenty  languages.  j 

- :  Der  Faschismus.  Seine  Entstehung  ! 

und  seine  Entwicklung.  Zurich.  Europa-  ' 
Verlag  A-G.  1934.  294  pages.  , 

- :  Mr.  Aristotle.  New  York.  McBride.  [ 

1935.  $2.00.  ! 

- :  Brot  und  Wein.  Zurich.  Biichergildc 

Gutenberg.  1936.  London.  Methuen.  1936. 
New  York.  Bread  and  Wine.  Harper.  1937. 
319  pages.  $2.50.  Ital.  edit.  Lugano.  Nuove 
Edizioni  di  Capolago.  1937. 

Spertia  (See:  Saragat).  ^ 

Sturzo,  Don  Luisi:  L'Etat  aCtuel  de  Vesprit  pu¬ 
blic  en  Italie.  (Le  Probleme  de  la  liberte 
politique).  Paris.  Comite  National  d'^tudes 
Sociales  et  Politiques. 

- :  La  Liberte  en  Italie.  Paris.  II  edit. 

avec  “Au  Lecfleur.’* 

- :  Italy  and  Fascism.  New  York.  Har- 

court.  1926.  Paris.  1926.  Gilde-Verlag 
G.M.B.H.  Koln.  1927.  Madrid.  Con  un 
e^udio  preliminar  sobre  Sturzo  y  el  Facismo 
por  Mariano  Ruiz-Junes.  Editorial  Reus 
(S.A.)  1930. 

- :  Kirche  und  Staat.  Augsburg.  Verlag 

Haas  und  Grabhen.  1932. 

- :  Il  Ciclo  della  Creazione.  Tetralogii 

Cri^iana.  Poema  drammatico  in  un  Prologo 
e  quattro  Azioni.  Paris.  Bloud  et  Gay.  { 
1932. 

- :  El  EStado  Totalitario.  Buenos  Aires.  | 

Editorial  Popular.  1936.  i 

- :  Maurice  BlondeVs  "La  Pensee."  The  | 

Philosophy  of  “L’Elan  Spirituel.”  Oxford.  | 
Hibbert  Journal.  1936.  I 

- :  Rome  and  Anti'Rome.  London.  The  I 

Dublin  Review.  1937.  [ 

- :  L'Eglise  et  VEtat,  traduit  de  I’italien  j 

inedit  par  S.  Bertrand.  Paris.  Les  ^itions  | 
Internationales.  1937.  { 
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Taddei,  Pietro,  Fontanelle  in  patria  e  in  Esilio. 
Storia  del  cooperativismo  in  un  comune  ita- 
liano,  Toulouse.  1932.  112  pages. 

Tarchiani,  Alberto:  Co^editor  of  Giuilizia  e 
Libertd.  Paris. 

Tasca,  Angelo  (See  Rossi,  A.) 

Trentin,  Silvio*  L'Aventure  Italienne.  Legendes 
et  Realites.  Paris.  Les  Presses  Universitai' 
res.  1926.  332  pages.  15  frs. 

- - ;  Les  Transformations  recentes  du  Droit 

Public  italien.  De  la  Charte  de  Charles 
Albert  a  la  cr^tion  de  I'Etat  Fasciae.  Pre- 
face  de  J.  Bonnecase.  Paris.  M.  Giard.  1929. 
696  pages.  100  frs. 

- :  Antidemocratie.  Paris.  Valois.  1930. 

- :  Aux  sources  du  Fascisme.  Paris.  Lib. 

Sciences  Politiques  et  Sociales.  M.  Riviere. 
1931.  211  pages. 

- :  Le  Fascisme  d  Geneve.  Paris.  M. 

Riviere.  1932.  260  pages. 

- ;  Riftessioni  sulla  Crisi  e  sulla  Rivolu' 

zione.  Marseille.  E.S.I.L. 

- :  La  Crise  du  Droit  et  de  VEtat.  Preface 

de  F.  Gery.  Paris.  L'Eglantine.  1935. 

- :  Dix  Ans  de  Fascisme  Totalitaire  en 

Italie.  Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Internationa' 
les.  1937.  18  frs. 

Treves,  Claudio:  Editor  of  La  Libertd.  Paris. 
1927'33. 

Turati,  Filippo:  Editor  of  Italia.  Paris.  1928'31. 
Vacirca,  Vincenzo:  La  Madre,  dramma.  Chi' 
cago.  Lib.  Sociale. 

- :  La  Monarchic  e  il  Fascismo.  Lugano. 

Venturi,  Franco:  Ccneditor  of  Giu^izia  e  Li' 
bertd.  Paris. 

Venturi,  Lionello:  Italian  Paintings  in  Amer' 
ica.  New  York.  Weyhe.  3  vols.  1933. 

- :  Cezanne.  Son  Art,  son  Oeuvre.  1000 

illu^r.  2  vols.  Paris.  P.  Rosemberg.  1936. 

- :  Hiftory  of  Art  Criticism.  New  York. 

Dutton.  1936.  345  pages.  $3.75, 

Volterra,  F.:  Delitti  del  Tribunale  Speciale: 
II  Processo  Zamboni.  Marseille.  E.S.I.L. 

A 

Dailies: 

Corriere  degli  Italiani.  Edit.  A  Prato  and 
Donati.  Paris.  1926'27. 

}(uovo  Mondo,  now  Stampa  Libera.  New  York. 
Labor  Antifasci^. 

Voce  degli  Italiani.  Paris.  Antifasci^.  1937. 
Wecl(Iies: 

L'Adunata  dei  Refrattari.  New  York.  An' 
archie. 
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Avanti!  Edit.  A.  Balabanoff.  Zurigo.  Sociali^ 
(Massimali^a). 

Avanti!  (Il  ?{uovo).  Edit.  P.  Nenni.  Paris. 
Sociali^  (Unitario). 

Bollettino  dell'Opposizione  Communis  ltd' 
liana.  Paris.  Trotskyite. 

Giuftizia  e  Libertd.  Edit.  (C.  Rosselli.  1935'37). 
A.  Cianca.  1937. — Paris.  Ital.  and  French. 
1935—. 

Crido  del  Popolo.  Paris.  Communis. 

Guerra  di  Classe.  Bruxelles.  Since  1936  Bar' 
celona.  Anarchic. 

Iniziativa.  Paris.  Republican. 

Italia  del  Popolo.  Paris.  Republican. 

Italia  Libera.  Lugano.  Republican. 

La  Giovine  Italia'La  Jeune  Europe  (In  Italian 
and  French).  Paris.  1937 — . 

Libertd.  Edit.  C.  Treves.  Paris.  1927'33.  Con' 
centrazione  Antifasci^a. 

Mezzogiomo.  Toulouse.  Antifasci^.  1925. 
Operaio  Italiano.  Paris.  Sociali^. 

Politica  Socialifta.  Pans. 

Problemi  della  Rivoluzione  Italiana.  Marseille. 
1931'33. 

Pungolo.  Edit.  G.  Donati.  Paris.  1929'31. 

Social'Democrat. 

Renascifta  Sociali^a.  Paris. 

Unitd  Operaia.  New  York.  Communis. 
Umanitd  ?{uova.  Paris. 

Bi'monthlies  and  Monthlies: 

Studi  Sociali.  Montevideo.  Anarchic. 

Italia.  In  French.  Edit.  F.  Turati.  Paris.  1928' 
31.  Concentraz.  Antifascufta. 

Italy  To'Day.  In  English.  London.  1928'32. 
?<luova  Patria  degli  Italiani.  Buenos  Aires. 
Liberal. 

Observateur.  Bruxelles.  Liberal.  Discontinued. 
^uademi  di  Giu^lizia  e  Libertd.  Paris.  1932'35. 
Respublica.  In  French.  Edit.  F.  L.  Ferrari. 
Bruxelles.  1931'33. 

Stato  Operaio.  Paris.  Communis.  1928'. 

La  Strada.  Edit.  V.  Vacirca.  New  York  City. 
1937—. 

Voce  Repubblicana.  Annemasse.  France. 

Collections,  Publishing  Houses: 

Edizioni  di  Giuftizia  e  Libertd.  Paris. 

E.S.I.L.  Marseille. 

Exoria.  Toulouse. 

Liberissima.  Marseille. 

T^uove  Edizioni  di  Capolago.  Lugano.  Switzer' 
land. 

— Smith  College. 


“MY  DEBT  TO  BOOKS” 

(A  Group  of  Writers'"  Confessions) 


This  is  a  continuation  of  a  symposium  of 
which  an  in^alment  appeared  in  our  Sum- 
mer  1936,  number,  with  contributions  from 
Hugh  Walpole,  Frank  Swinnerton,  Ern^  Zahn, 
Waldemar  Bonsels,  Aino  Kallas,  Herbert  Eu- 
lenberg,  Wilhelm  von  Scholz,  Concha  Espina, 
Rene  Schickele,  Andre  Maurois,  Johan  Bojer, 
Vicftor  Margueritte,  Otto  Flake,  and  Fidelino 
de  Figueiredo.  A  number  of  writers  are  replying 
to  the  reque^:  “Would  you  be  willing  to  tell 
Books  Abroad  what  books  have  had  the  mo^ 
influence  in  making  a  writer  of  you  and  in 
determining  the  character  of  your  writing?” 

ROYAL  CORTISSOZ 
(From  New  York  City) 

It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  reply  with 
anything  like  a  complete  li^  of  the  books  which 
have  formed  me  as  a  writing  man.  There  have 
been  too  many  of  them.  Yet  I  can  make  one 
concise  answer.  If  any  waiter  has  been  a  con- 
^nt  influence  in  my  life  it  has  been  Matthew 
Arnold.  From  my  fir^  reading  of  the  Essays  in 
Criticism  I  have  derived  immeasurable  help 
from  him,  with  his  advocacy  of  disintere^ed- 
ness  in  criticism  and  his  belief  in  the  higher 
^ndards.  Tie  to  the  be^  and  keep  your  mind 
open,  there  is  his  philosophy  in  a  nutshell. 

I  cannot  too  earne^ly  declare  my  debt  to  him. 

CLAYTON  HAMILTON 
(From  New  York  City) 

I  was  graduated  from  prep  school  in  1896 
and  from  college  in  1900.  I  now  regard  myself 
as  very  fortunate  in  having  been  permitted  to 
grow  up  in  the  decade  of  the  eighteen^nineties. 

That  was  a  pleasant  and  a  placid  period, 
when  everyone  was  intere^ed  in  art  as  an 
inurnment  of  civilization  and  when  young 
apprentices  to  any  of  the  arts  were  willing 
and  eager  to  devote  un^inted  years  to  the 


^udy  of  technique  and  the  pradtice  of  crafts¬ 
manship. 

When  I  was  ^ill  in  college,  the  contempo¬ 
rary  ma^er  of  English  prose  was  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  who  had  suffered  a  prematurely 
early  death  in  1894  amid  circum^ances  which 
contributed  an  additional  romantic  glamour 
to  his  reputation.  All  of  us  who  longed  to 
learn  to  write  felt  it  almo^  necessary  to  play 
the  sedulous  ape  to  R.  L.  S.,  as  he  in  turn  had 
done  to  many  earlier  makers.  In  my  later  years,  i 
I  wrote  a  little  book  entitled  On  the  Trail  of 
Stevenson,  in  which  I  endeavored  to  pay  a 
modicum  of  intereA  on  the  great  debt  which 
all  of  us  owed  him  at  that  time;  and  I  doubt 
if,  to  this  day,  anybody  endowed  with  what 
I  call  an  ear  could  possibly  read  three  pages  of 
any  of  my  published  writings  without  catching 
some  echo  of  the  Stevensonian  rhythms  or 
detedting  some  unessential  reminiscence  of  a 
pattern  of  literation  which  previously  had  been 
woven  by  R.  L.  S. 

In  the  eighteen-nineties,  we  were  ^till  taught 
that  language  was  originally  and  remained 
essentially  a  series  of  sounds  to  be  likened  to, 
in^ead  of  a  series  of  soundless  symbols  to  be 
picked  up  by  the  ambient  eye.  We  ^rove  to 
learn  to  write  by  the  ear  and  for  the  ear. 

In  my  own  in^nce,  I  was  greatly  influenced, 
at  a  very  early  age,  by  my  love  for  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  drama.  Before  I  was  sixteen  years  old, 

I  had  read  nearly  all  of  the  extant  Elizabethan 
plays;  and  I  had  read  mo^  of  them  aloud.  My 
ear  was  particularly  influenced  by  the  rhythmic 
patterns  of  Chri^opher  Marlowe,  John  Web¬ 
ber,  and — in  the  later  Re^oration  period— 
Thomas  Otway. 

Meanwhile,  however,  since  my  chief  ambi¬ 
tion  was  to  learn  a  little  about  the  delicate 
and  difiicult  craft  of  setting  words  together 
in  acceptable  patterns  of  English  prose,  I  was 
necessarily  driven  backward  to  a  devoted  ^udy 
of  the  greater  maAer  of  us  all.  It  is  indeed 
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a  fadl  that  no  author  has  ever  succeeded  in 
developing  even  a  semblance  of  a  ^yle  in  Eng' 
lish  prose  unless  he  has  been  devoted  since 
his  early  teens  to  an  eager  adulation  of  the 
organ  voluntaries  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  The 
Religio  Medici  and  the  Hydriotophia  mu^ 
always  remain  my  favorite  works  in  English 
prose.  The  remainder  of  our  scriptures  are 
relative  in  merit;  but  there  we  have  attained 
the  very  sea'mark  of  our  utmoA  sail. 

In  the  early  years  of  my  apprenticeship, 
I  was  aided  by  the  fart  that  I  had  been  brought 
up  bi'lingually  and  had  read — before  I  went 
to  college — as  many  of  the  marterpieces  of 
French  literature  as  of  English.  At  the  age  of 
twelve,  I  was  an  avid  idolator  of  Jean  Racine 
and  used  to  repeat  his  great  tirades  at  night 
before  I  fell  asleep  in  bed.  I  rtill  believe  that 
the  ear  is  rendered  more  acute  if  it  is  accus' 
tomed  early  to  listen  punctiliously  to  the 
sounds  of  an  alien  and  uninherited  language. 

During  the  slow  progress  of  my  eighteenth 
summer,  I  taught  myself  to  read  Italian,  in 
order  that  I  might  enjoy  the  luxury  of  listening 
aloud  to  the  greatest  poem  which  has  ever  yet 
been  written  in  the  world.  Dante  Alighieri 
knew  more  about  the  art  of  writing  than  any 
of  the  rest  of  us  will  ever  learn;  but  it  is  a  for' 
tunate  fart  that  none  of  us  can  ever  be  pre' 
vented  from  adopting  him  as  a  teacher.  As  a 
literary  artist,  he  remains  the  arch'exemplar 
of  those  eternal  laws  which  move  the  sun  in 
heaven  and  the  other  Stars. 

JOSEF  PONTEN 
IFrom  Munich,  Germany) 

I  was  always  poor  at  reading.  Reading  has 
always  been  hard  work  for  me.  And  I  haven’t 
a  great  deal  of  time  for  reading.  I  have  so  much 
Studying  to  do— and  so  many  inquiring  letters 
to  answer. 

I  am  not  able  to  say  what  books — I  am 
scarcely  able  to  say  that  books  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  influence  “in  making  a  writer  of  me.” 

I  came  into  writing  out  of  nature,  and  life 
with  nature  and  the  description  of  nature  is  a 
great  part  of  my  artivity.  “To  determine  the 
chararter  of  my  writing”  is  too  hard  a  task  for 
me.  Nature  and  natural  history  and  “history” as 
the  natural  history  of  mankind,  is  what  holds 
my  thought  and  busies  my  pen.  Because  histo' 
ry,  the  politics  of  the  paSt,  interests  me,  poli' 
tics,  the  history  of  the  present,  interests  me 
also.  That  is  why  1  travel  about  the  world 
a  great  deal,  in  Europe  and  the  countries  ad' 
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joining  Europe,  in  North  and  South  America. 
I  have  been  in  England  twice.  If  the  “history,” 
that  is,  the  politics  of  this  coming  year,  leaves 
us  Europeans  in  peace,  it  is  possible  that  I  shall 
accept  an  invitation  to  an  English  lerture  tour 
which  is  already  half  a  docen  years  old.  I  have 
also  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  geography, 
and  all  of  this  together;  history,  politics,  geog' 
raphy,  my  interest  in  men  and  the  broad  lines 
of  their  living,  the  different  races  (1  had  lived 
for  several  years  in  foreign  countries),  gave 
me  the  gre.at  theme:  “Volk  auf  dem  Wege,”  in 
which  I  am  trying  to  furnish  a  symbol  of  the 
experience  of  a  people  set  within  boundaries, 
a  people  of  cramped  Stay'at'homes  and  emi' 
grants,  my  people,  for  it  is  they  whom  I  know 
best  and  who  mean  the  moSt  to  me.  And  pos' 
sibly  there  is  after  all  a  model,  a  very  distant 
one,  “which  has  had  the  moSt  influence  in 
making  a  writer  of  me” — Homer.  For  Homer, 
too,  portrays  the  experiences  of  a  people  at 
home,  and  away  from  home,  too,  (the  Trojan 
War,  looked  at  from  the  modem  view'point, 
was  a  colonial  war,  was  the  tightdaced  breaSt 
of  Greece  gasping  for  air).  And  that  is  the 
great  epic  model.  I  lived  a  long  time  in  Greece, 
especially  by  the  Ionian  Sea.  where  the  events 
of  the  Odyssey  take  place,  so  that  in  my 
Griechische  Landschaften  I  made  the  suggestion 
that  that  part  of  the  Ionian  Sea  be  called  the 
Homeric  Sea.  .  . 

JOSE  VASCONCELOS 
(From  San  Antonio) 

Your  favor  of  July  3  is  very  interesting  to 
me,  because  it  brings  to  my  mind  a  question 
to  which  I  had  given  prartically  no  thought. 
What  are  the  outstanding  influences  on  my  lit' 
erary  work?  We  all  art  under  influences,  con' 
scious  or  sub'conscious.  Mine  are,  I  believe, 
usually  sub'Conscious.  I  have  had  to  think  in 
order  to  be  able  to  reply  to  you. 

And  I  say  that  the  earliest  impressions  are 
the  most  permanent  in  our  formation  and  de' 
velopment. 

It  is  the  Catholic  education,  in  the  Spanish' 
American,  the  Mexican  version,  that  primarily 
made  up  my  soul.  My  own  mother  introduced 
me  to  philosophy,  unconsciously,  by  way  of  the 
writings  of  Saint  AuguStine.  The  books  of  the 
philosophet'saint  belonged  with  her  household 
gods,  and  I  began  to  read  them  at  the  age  of 
ten.  It  was  also  my  mother  who  introduced  me 
later  to  Chateaubriand,  whom  I  am  inclined  to 
consider  the  moSt  immediate  influence  on  me 
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in  the  matter  of  ^tyle.  I  read  him  when  I  was 
about  fourteen.  And  thirdly,  I  should  count 
my  own  and  later  discovery,  Dante,  whom  I 
picked  up  while  in  college,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen.  And  Dante  has,  I  believe,  had  the  mo^ 
permanent  influence  on  me,  not  so  much  from 
the  literary  angle,  as  in  thought  and  example. 
Fate  has  made  me  a  sort  of  professional  exile, 
and  it  is  only  natural  that  I  would  turn  my  eyes 
often  to  the  heroic  saga  of  that  poet  philoso¬ 
pher,  to  his  brilliant  resume  of  all  human 
thought.  In  my  travels  I  have  visited  the  tombs 
of  many  great  notables  who  live  in  hi^ory. 
Mo^  of  them  have  left  me  cold.  But  when  I 
came  close  to  the  ^ones  touched  by  Dante 
in  Florence,  and  to  his  tomb  in  Ravenna — 
is  it  not  there? — tears  came  to  my  eyes.  And 
often  I  go  back  to  him,  repeating:  “Tu  Duca, 
tu  Signore,  tu  Mae^ro”.  .  . 

Of  course,  above  all,  I  worship  Chri^.  But 
we  are  not  speaking  of  religion,  only  of  liter¬ 
ature. 

And  as  I  have  written  so  much  about  phi¬ 
losophy,  I  may  add  that  it  is  Plato  who  Parted 
me  here,  and  with  Plato  I  may  end.  He  had 
already  seen  ever>'thing,  even  Ae^hetics,  the 
philosophic  path  which  I  think  is  the  way  of 
the  future,  our  modem  synthesis. 

Of  course  I  have  read  mo^  of  the  modems. 

I  like  the  precise,  brilliant,  clear  ^yle  of  the 
French,  but  their  thought  does  not  satisfy  me. 

I  go  to  Nietzsche,  a  disguised  Platonic,  for 
thought.  I  should  like  to  follow  him  in  ^yle, 
but  I  am  afraid  I  am  too  heavy  for  that  sort 
of  dance. 

It  may  be  that  all  this  that  I  am  telling  you 
is  mere  imagination,  or  perhaps  worse,  over¬ 
bold  ambition.  When  I  write  I  think  of  no 
model:  our  own  river  flows  and  creates  its 
banks.  But  we  are  all  made  of  the  same  waters 
of  human  thought  and  suffering;  the  same 
hghts  of  joy  illuminate  the  souls  of  all. 

As  to  English  influences  I  muA  mention 
Kipling  and  Walt  Whitman,  two  great  men.  I 
dislike  mere  workmanship,  or  as  we  say  in  Span¬ 
ish,  the  “e^ili^,”  the  writer  who  is  interest¬ 
ed  fir^  of  all  in  form.  English  writers,  both  in 
America  and  abroad,  are  fairly  free  from  that 
mania,  it  seems,  in  spite  of  Joyce.  And  I  seek 
the  sub^nce  of  thought,  its  power  of  revela¬ 
tion,  not  its  charm.  Of  course  this  brings  us 
to  the  powerful  Russians,  Do^oevsky  and 
Tol^oy.  Nobody  in  my  country,  in  the  Span¬ 
ish-speaking  countries,  is  free  from  the  soaring 
influence  of  these  powerful  geniuses.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  should  like  to  imitate  the  prophets  of 
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old.  Isaiah  is  back  of  Dante,  back  of  all  of  us 
who  believe  in  the  cata^rophic  and  apoca¬ 
lyptic  development  of  mankind. 

And  I  mu^  bring  this  confession  to  an  end, 
for  if  we  dig  in  further  we  shall  find  that  we 
are  related  to  all  those  who  have  written  and 
thought,  in  facll  with  the  whole  of  mankind, 
since  we  are  all  made  of  the  same  my^erious 
sub^ance  of  glory  and  of  sin. 

KLAUS  MANN 
(From  Paris) 

When  I  was  very  young,  for  a  period  of 
several  years  I  loved  above  all  other  writers  the 
Dane  Herman  Bang;  especially  his  novels:  The 
Gray  House,  Michael,  and  Without  a  Country. 
The  melancholy  of  a  nineteen-year  old — my 
melancholy — fed  with  delight  on  the  sadness 
of  the  Dane  “without  a  fatherland"  and  on  the 
peculiar  rhythm  in  which  that  sadness  becomes 
sound  in  his  ^ftories. 

I  loved  Bang.  Of  German  writers  I  admired 
mo^  Stefan  George;  in  his  verses  I  found  pain 
conquered  by  form — by  the  ethical  will  to 
form. 

Besides  Stefan  George  there  were  two  poets 
above  all  others — neither  of  them  German,  but 
both  of  them  writing  in  German — whose  w’ork 
had  the  moA  lading  effedt  on  me :  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke  and  Hugo  von  Hofmann^hal.  In  the 
verse  and  the  prose  of  these  two  writers  the 
German  language  has  a  charm,  a  wealth  of 
nuances,  a  sw'eetness,  which  no  one  else  has 
given  it.  These  two  poets  represent  the  whole 
great  European  tradition:  with  Hofmann^hal 
and  Rilke,  German  poetry  is  more  than  Ger¬ 
man;  it  includes  classical  and  French,  English 
and  Slavic  poetry. 

The  German  dramatist  Frank  Wedekind 
exercised  a  great  fascination  over  me,  and 
I  knew  his  plays  almo^  by  heart.  The  deeply 
serious  manner  in  which  he  handled  erotic 
problems  influenced  my  own  attitude  toward 
these  problems  (ju^  as  I  suppose  the  erotic 
dogmatics  of  D.  H.  Lawrence  has  influenced 
many  young  Englishmen). 

Of  the  older  German  authors,  the  great  poets 
of  the  classic  and  the  romantic  period,  Novalis 
and  Georg  Buchner,  were  closed  to  me.  Of 
Novalis,  I  loved  passionately  the  Hymnen  an 
die  T^acht;  of  Buchner,  Dantons  Tod. 

When  I  began  to  learn  French,  I  was  espe¬ 
cially  enthusia^ic  over  the  poets  Paul  Ver¬ 
laine  and  Arthur  Rimbaud — and  it  may  be 
that  it  was  more  the  personalities,  the  bio- 
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graphical  legends,  that  impressed  me,  than 
their  verses. 

I  received  a  deep  and  ^ill  enduring  impres' 
sion  from  Andre  Gide,  in  whose  spiritual 
^rudlure  so  many  paradoxes  seem  to  lie  side 
by  side,  paradoxes  which  in  fad  unite  in  one 
significant  harmony. 

Do  I  need  to  emphasize  the  fad  that  the 
work  of  my  father,  Thomas  Mann,  and  that  of 
my  uncle,  Heinrich  Mann,  had  an  important 
influence  on  my  intelledual  development,  and 
that  their  influence  dill  persids?  This  almod 
goes  without  saying,  but  I  mud  note  that 
their  spiritual  influence  transcends  the  merely 
personal. 

I  have  not  the  space,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to 
speak  of  the  overflowing  gratitude  which 
every  man  who  is  ambitious  to  write  mud  feel 
toward  a  long  line  of  writers,  living  and  dead. 
But  I  mud  mention  the  name  of  Walt  Whit' 
man.  who  dood  above  my  youth  as  one  of  its 
great  guiding  dars.  And  I  should  name  all 
those  men  of  genius  whose  work  and  personal' 
ity  influenced  every  thinking  European  of  our 
century,  whose  thoughts  have  penetrated  the 
period  so  that  we  have  all  been  affeded  by 
them,  so  that  we  all  as  it  were  bear  in  us  a 
share  of  their  great  inheritance,  whether  we 
realize  it  or  not.  I  should  lid  the  illudrious 
names  of  Goethe  and  Nietzsche,  Heine  and 
Marx,  Flaubert,  Stendhal  and  Balzac,  Toldoy 
and  Zola,  Dodoevsky,  Marcel  Proud  and  Sig' 
mund  Freud. 

LOUIS  UNTERMEYER 
(From  Elizabethtown,  New  York) 

In  poetry  my  influences  seem  to  have  been 
curiously  affeded  by  authors  whose  names 
begin  with  capital  H.  In  high  school  it  was 
Henley.  After  I  recovered  from  high  school  it 
was  Horace — and,  some  years  later,  I  did  a 
volume  of  translations  and  parodies  acknowh 
edging  the  indebtedness  as“Including  Horace.” 
When  I  discovered  modern  English  poetry  it 
was  through  Housman,  whom  I  dill  consider 
one  of  the  greated  of  lyricids,  a  worthy  suC' 
cessor  to  Herrick — another  H!  And  all  my 
life  I  have  druggled  againd  an  identification 
with  the  German  poet,  Heinrich  Heine — an 
identification  of  which  I  have  finally  purged 
myself  in  Heinrich  Heine:  Paradox  and  Poet. 
It  is  a  work  in  two  volumes,  and  will  be  pub' 
lished  this  fall. 

I  could  continue  my  lid  of  prose  H’s  (going 
on  to  Hardy,  Hamsun  and  Hemingway),  but  I 
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fear  to  be  accused  of  a  complex  concerning  the 
letter.  I  will  add  only  that  my  mod  hated 
author  also  begins  with  an  H:  an  American 
writer — Heard,  William  Randolph. 

ROBERTO  ANDRADE 

(From  Guayaquil,  Ecuador) 

I  have  in  manuscript  a  work  entitled  Una 
Vida,  which  treats  of  the  very  subjed  which 
you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  ask  me  about.  In 
1875  my  country  bore  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant,  who 
made  a  show  of  being  a  Chridian,  a  Catholic, 
and  who  was  surrounded  by  Jesuits,  many  of 
them  Europeans.  He  had  exercised  his  tyranny 
for  fifteen  years,  not  by  the  will  of  the  people, 
but  because  he  and  his  minions  were  drong 
enough  to  hold  the  power.  He  committed 
many  deeds  of  violence,  he  exiled  citizens 
arbitrarily,  he  tortured  citizens  and  even  shot 
them,  often  without  a  trace  of  judification. 
There  were  bloody  and  violent  scenes,  like 
the  case  of  Jambeli,  the  death  of  General  Mab 
donado,  that  of  Dr.  Borja,  of  Dr.  Viola,  and 
others.  Liberals  in  the  country  and  outside 
of  it  had  the  courage  to  proted.  No  one  was 
allowed  any  part  in  the  government  except 
Catholics;  the  only  attention  that  was  paid  to 
the  others  was  to  punish  them,  even  with 
death,  when  they  were  found  to  be  involved  in 
conspiracies.  Then  Juan  Montalvo  appeared, 
Montalvo  the  inimitable  writer.  In  his  works 
he  was  sublime,  energetic,  honed,  brave,  jud. 
He  was  driven  into  exile;  but  he  left  alight 
in  his  country  the  flame  of  agitation  for  liberty. 
Before  he  left,  he  wrote  these  words: 

“A  man  has  the  right  to  defend  himself,  and 
every  normal  heart  is  impelled  to  free  one’s 
fellow  men  from  a  dedrudlive  plague.  Under' 
dand  that  I  am  speaking  of  tyrants  of  large 
proportions,  tyrants  who  do  their  dedrudtive 
work  on  a  large  scale,  who  tear  judice  with 
their  teeth,  who  rob  and  murder  fririously,  to 
whom  the  mod  sacred  things  are  not  inviolate, 
who  sell  their  country  for  gain;  if  such  tyrants 
as  these  were  left  a  long  time  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  lives  and  their  power,  the 
human  race  would  become  extindt,  the  world 
would  become  a  vad  cemetery  drewn  with  the 
bones  of  nine  hundred  million  human  beings. . . 

"I  remind  you  that  the  Roman  Senate  issued 
a  decree  declaring  Scipio  Nasica  the  mod  holy 
of  the  citizens  of  Rome;  Scipio  Nasica,  who 
killed  Tiberius  Gracchus  .  .  .When  the  blood 
of  the  enemies  of  the  human  race  has  flowed, 
good  men  have  always  applauded.  .  . 
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.  .There  are  conspiracies  which  are  sacred. 
He  who  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  a  great 
body  of  citizens,  who  attacks  the  tyrant  in  the 
name  of  liberty,  who  kills  him  with  his  own 
hand,  at  midday,  in  the  public  square,  is  not 
an  assassin.  He  is  a  conspirator,  very  true.  But 
he  is  a  great  conspirator,  a  benefacltor  of  the 
human  race,  of  the  family  of  Seneca,  a  friend 
of  Charlotte  Corday,  a  good  and  glorious 
character.  .  .  To  conspire  again^  Caligula, 
to  rouse  a  whole  people  and  publicly  brand  the 
tyrant  an  enemy  of  the  human  race,  that  is  not 
assassination.  Tacitus  calls  such  an  adt 
glorious.  .  .” 

I  had  read  in  the  Bible  of  the  deeds  of  Judith 
and  Holofemes,  with  others  of  the  same  chat' 
adter;  I  had  read  the  hi^ory  of  Hermodius  and 
Ari^ogiton,  in  Athens;  the  lives  of  many  emi' 
nent  Romans,  like  Tacitus,  Plutarch,  Seneca; 
the  achievements  of  William  Tell  as  told  by 
modem  writers,  Schiller,  Chateaubriand,  La- 
martine;  I  had  read  the  great  Montesquieu. 
The  teachings  of  these  men,  supported  by  our 
compatriot  Montalvo,  were  accepted  by  us 
University  indents  in  Quito,  and  we  joined 
other  groups  of  young  men  and  killed  the 
tyrant  on  the  public  square,  in  the  full  light 
of  midday.  We  were  beaten,  because  two 
traitors  to  the  tyrant  as  well  as  to  us  had  dis- 
covered  our  secret  and  tracked  us  down.  One 
of  them  attacked  us  bravely;  but  the  other, 
a  tool  of  the  tyrant,  gave  the  order  which 
resulted  in  his  death,  as  well  as  that  of  several 
of  our  loyal  conspirators.  Some  of  us  escaped; 
but  we  were  hounded  for  twenty  years.  At 
la^  our  party  triumphed,  under  the  leader- 
ship  of  General  Alfaro  de  Jefe,  who  placed 
various  of  us  in  important  po^s,  as  minivers, 
officers,  legislators.  I  am  a  writer,  and  I  did 
what  I  could  for  our  cause  by  my  hiistorical 
and  polemical  writings,  which  you  have  been 
so  kind  as  to  read.  .  . 

MARIANO  AZUELA 
(From  Mexico  City) 

In  reply  to  your  favor.  .  .  I  am  glad  to 
report  as  follows :  The  authors  who  influenced 
my  literary  beginnings  almo^  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others  were  Honore  de  Balzac,  Emile 
Zola,  Flaubert,  the  Goncourts  and  Alphonse 
Daudet.  After  my  fir^  four  novels  I  continued 
to  write  under  the  influence  of  the  contempo¬ 
rary  French  noveli^s  until  my  books  dealing 
with  the  revolution.  In  the  composition  of  these 
la^,  I  do  not  think  I  was  aflecfted  by  any  addi¬ 


tional  literary  influences.  Conrad  and  ProuA 
have  been  my  fovorite  authors  in  recent  years; 
but  I  do  not  think  I  have  been  at  all  influenced 
by  the  lait  mentioned,  since  I  have  always 
read  him  with  the  inalterable  idea  that  he  is 
unique  and  inimitable. 

ALFRED  KERR 
(From  London) 

For  the  content  of  my  work,  I  think  I  have 
been  influenced  by  three  authors  who  are 
looked  down  upon  as  superficial,  cheap,  old- 
fashioned:  Voltaire;  Lessing;  Heine. 

As  to  the  ^yle  of  my  work,  I  have  been 
influenced  by  no  books,  but:  1)  by  the  collo¬ 
quial  speech  of  my  mother;  2)  by  a  con^antly 
returning  vivid  dream,  which  came  over  me 
when  I  was  awake,  and  which  I  have  pursued 
all  my  life. 

JULIAN  STREET 
(From  New  York  City) 

I  cannot  give  you  a  satisfiiAory  answer . . . 
for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  know  what  book, 
if  any,  sugge^ed  to  me  writing  as  an  occupa¬ 
tion,  nor  what  books,  if  any,  have  influenced 
the  charadler  of  my  work.  I  suppose  all  writers 
are  influenced  by  what  they  read,  ju^  as 
they  are  influenced  by  what  they  see  and  hear 
and  sense  about  various  people  and  phases  of 
life.  Doubtless  my  read  ng,  which  has  been 
catholic,  has  much  influenced  me  in  my  work, 
but  I  am  unable  to  trace  cause  and  effeclt.  For 
example,  I  am  exceedingly  fond  of  hi^ory, 
biography  and  autobiography,  and  m  moirs. 
A  great  deal  of  my  reading  in  the  pa^  five 
or  six  years  has  covered  French  hi^ory  from 
Louis  XIV  to  Napoleon,  but  I  have  never 
written  hi^ory  or  hi^orical  novels,  or  been 
tempted  to  do  so. 

NATHAN  ASCH 
(From  Washington,  D.  C.) 

The  books  that  have  had  the  mo^  influence 
in  making  a  writer  out  of  me  are  probably  the 
ones  that  I  have  found  at  the  time  when  I 
needed  them,  when  they  could  help  me.  For 
in^nce,  when  I  was  twenty  years  old  I 
wanted  to  become  a  writer  and  thought  that 
my  problem  in  wanting  to  become  a  writer 
was  unique  and  exceptional.  I  don't  remember 
how  and  I  don’t  remember  where,  but  I  read 
three  books:  George  Moore’s  Confessions  of  a 
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Young  Man;  James  Joyce's  Portrait  of  the 
Artiil  as  a  Young  Man,  and  Flaubert’s  Sentv 
mental  Education.  Now  it  was  particularly 
fortunate  that  I  read  these  three  books  at  that 
time  because  each  one  of  them  was  written  by 
an  extremely  hone^  and  sensitive  person  about 
the  problems  that  were  at  that  time  besetting 
me.  As  a  matter  of  fadl,  these  three  books  have 
probably  had  more  influence  on  my  life  than 
any  others. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  other  books  have  not 
changed  me.  When  I  was  a  little  boy  and  living 
with  my  grandfather,  I  knew  that  I  had  passed 
a  certain  ^ge  when  my  grandfather  allowed 
me  to  read  a  certain  book.  I  was  not  permitted 
to  read  David  Copperfield  until  I  was  ten,  nor 
Les  Mishables  until  I  was  thirteen.  When 
I  was  seventeen  my  grandfather  wrote  me  a 
letter  and  sugge^ed  that  I  now  should  read 
Emile  Zola’s  works;  I  knew  that  he  considered 
me  to  be  a  grown  man. 

Some  indications  of  the  sort  of  writer  I 
have  become  may  be  gotten  from  the  kinds 
of  books  that  I  have  read  extensively.  These 
are  the  kinds:  The  Nineteenth  Century  Rus' 
sian  classics;  the  Eighteenth  Century  French 
memoirs;  the  Eighteenth  Century  French 
philosophical  novellas  such  as  Diderot;  the 
Eighteenth  Century  English  novel;  the  Eng' 
lish'Gothic  novel.  Fortunately,  I  was  able  to 
read  all  of  these  books  in  the  original  Ian' 
guages. 

I  could  also  say  that  the  work  I  like  be^ 
and  with  which  I  would  wish  my  work  to  be 
compared — therefore,  probably,  what  has  mo^ 
influenced  me  is:  Swift;  The  Red  and  the  Blacl{ 
of  Stendhal;  The  Possessed  of  Do^oevsky,  and 
Dead  Souls  of  Gogol.  Incidentally,  the  four 
writers  I  have  ju^  mentioned  are,  for  me,  the 
greatest  prose  writers. 

AAA 

As  part  of  Poland’s  contribution  to  the 
Pushkin  centennial,  the  publishing  house  of 
Roj  in  Warsaw  is  bringing  out  a  Actionized 
account  of  the  boy  Pushkin’s  lyceum  days,  by 
Jurij  Tynianow. 

Dilermando  Marinho  edits  from  Oporto  a 
thoughtful  little  “Quinzenario  cultural  de  lite' 
ratura  e  critica’’  called  Sol  T^ascente.  It  began 
appearing  early  in  1937- 

By  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Conrad  Ferdi' 
nand  Meyer’s  lately  deceased  daughter,  the 
sum  of  9,000  Swiss  francs  annually  is  available 
as  a  “C.  F.  Meyer'Stiftung’’  for  the  aid  of 
deserving  arti^s,  scholars  and  writers. 
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“War  is  inconsi^ent  with  culture,  because 
it  deAroys  spiritual  values.’’ — Antonio  Ma¬ 
chado. 

Professor  Jozef  Ijejski,  Polish  Vice  Miniver 
of  Religion  and  Education,  who  died  in  Wat' 
saw  in  July,  was  one  of  contemporary  Poland’s 
mo^  di^inguished  scholars.  Since  1922  he 
had  held  the  chair  of  Hi^ory  of  Polish  Liter' 
ature  in  the  Jozef  Pilsudski  University  in 
Warsaw  and  in  1932'3  he  was  Recftor  of  that 
University.  His  late^  contribution  to  scholar' 
ship  was  his  ^udy  of  Joseph  Conrad,  O  fCorx' 
radzie  Korzeniowskim,  published  in  1936. 

Professor  Sextil  Puscariu  of  the  University 
of  Cluj,  writing  in  Die  Tatwelt,  Berlin,  on 
OSl'  und  WeStromanisch  im  Lichte  der  Sprache, 
reports  that  the  vocabulary  of  the  we^em 
Roumanian  territory  consi^s  largely  of  words 
of  Latin  origin,  but  that  the  vocabulary  of  the 
re^  of  Roumania  shows  little  Latin  influence. 
This  proves,  he  believes,  that  the  ance^ors 
of  the  present  Roumanians  were  already  lev 
cated  in  what  is  now  we^em  Roumania  during 
the  Roman  period. 

One  of  the  tangible  results  of  the  recent 
visit  of  Dr.  J.  Muszkowski,  the  eminent  Polish 
librarian,  to  the  United  States,  is  the  e^ab' 
lishment  of  a  correspondence  course  in  libra' 
rianship  which  the  In^itute  of  which  Dr. 
Muszkow'ski  is  director  announces  for  the 
coming  year.  The  course  will  be  eight  months 
long  and  is  designed  to  train  those  who  serve 
as  librarians  in  remote  di^riefts  and  who  have 
no  opportunity  to  improve  their  technique 
or  to  keep  in  touch  with  new  bibliography. 

“Nineteenth  century  Turkey  had  admired 
the  miraculous  applications  of  European  sci' 
ence.  .  .  she  felt  herself  inferior  to  Europe.  .  . 
It  was  believed  that  the  inferiority  of  the 
Orient.  .  .  was  due  to  the  primitive  condition 
of  her.  .  .  material  civilization.  The  Turkish 
translator  of  Pascal’s  Discours  de  la  methode 
seems  to  disapprove  this  point  of  view.  He 
believes  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  deeper.  It  is 
impossible  for  Turkey  to  become  ‘European' 
ized’  as  long  as  she  remains  bound  to  Oriental 
schola^icism,  as  long  as  the  authority  of 
Mahomet  prevails  in  the  intellecftua!  domain... 
He  believes  that  Descartes  was  the  moA 
remarkable  representative  of  his  time.  Ibrahim 
Ethem  desires  ardently  that  his  translation 
may  mark  the  inception  of  an  intellectual 
awakening,  of  a  philosophical  movement  which 
has  emancipated  itself  from  the  throttling 
schola^icism  of  the  Mussulman  Orient.” — 
Ziyaeddin  Fahri,  in  I§,  Stambul. 
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By  JOSEPH  A.  BRANDT 


DEATHS 

Alfred  Adler,  Viennese  psychologic,  at 
Aberdeen  May  28,  age  67. 

Sir  E.  K.  Allen,  English  writer,  at  Woking 
July  9,  age  72. 

Arturo  Ambrogi,  San  Salvadorian  traveler 
and  writer,  late  in  1936.  His  laC  work  was  El 
Jeton. 

Diego  Angeli,  Italian  author  and  translator 
of  Shakespeare,  at  Rome  January  23,  age  68. 

Lou  Andreas'Salome,  German  author  and 
friend  of  Nietzsche  and  Rilke,  at  Gottingen 
February  10,  age  76. 

Marguerite  Audoux,  French  noveliC,  in 
Paris  Febniary  2,  age  72.  Her  autobiographical 
novel  Marie  Claire  won  the  Femina-Vie  Heu' 
reuse  prize  in  1910.  She  had  been  a  seamCress 
and  despite  her  success  with  her  hrC  novel, 
she  remained  in  relative  poverty,  due  to  the 
small  sum  realized  from  its  sale. 

Herbert  Henry  AuCin,  English  army  engi' 
neer  and  humorous  writer,  at  Southboume 
April  27,  age  68. 

Richard  Bahr,  German  author,  in  Vienna 
December  22,  1936,  age  70. 

Miklos  Bard,  Hungarian  poet,  June  16, 
age  81. 

Sir  James  Matthew  Barrie,  Scottish  author 
and  creator  of  Peter  Pan,  in  London  June  19, 
age  77.  Peter  Davies,  who  as  a  boy  inspired 
Sir  James  to  produce  Peter  Pan,  was  present 
at  his  death. 

Otto  Behaghel,  German  professor  and  author 
of  the  fourwolume  Deutsche  Syntax,  in  Mu- 
nich  Odlober  9,  1936,  age  82. 

Paul  Bekker,  German  author  and  music 
critic,  in  New  York  City  March  7,  age  54. 

Julian  Bell,  English  poet,  near  Madrid  while 
driving  an  ambulance,  in  July,  age  28. 

Albert  de  Bersaucourt,  French  critic,  in 
September  near  Perpignan. 


Elizabeth  Adeline  Mary  Bligh,  Lady  Clif' 
ton  (Lenox  Fane),  English  barriCer  and  author, 
July  5,  age  37. 

Richard  Boleslavski,  Polish  noveliC  and  mcp 
tion  pidture  director,  at  Hollywood  January 
23,  age  46. 

Johannes  Bolte,  German  literary  hiCorian, 
at  Berlin  July  30,  age  80.  His  principal  work 
was  the  editing  of  the  Grimm  fairy  tales. 

Frederick  Bowper,  English  dramatic  and 
author  of  the  popular  ChriCmas  play  The 
Windmill  Man,  in  London  December  25, 1936, 
age  87. 

Adolph  BrewCer  BrewCer,  English  author' 
ity  and  writer  on  the  Fiji,  at  Bath  Odtober  13, 
age  82. 

Francis  Brooks,  English  classical  scholar  and 
writer,  at  Clevedon,  Somerset,  December  6, 
1936,  age  75. 

Osbert  Burdett,  English  author,  November 
21,  1936,  age  51. 

Peter  Burra,  English  author,  at  Bucklebury 
Commons,  Berks,  April  27. 

Miss  Mary  Butts,  English  writer,  March  12, 
age  44. 

Georges  Calmann-Levy,  French  publisher 
of  the  works  of  Anatole  France,  in  Paris  Feb' 
ruary  6,  age  77. 

Dion  C.  Calthrop,  English  author  and  artiC 
and  grandson  of  Dion  Boucicault,  the  dramatic, 
at  Dorset  March  8,  age  58.  His  firC  play.  The 
Great  Man,  was  produced  in  London  in  1910. 

Santu  Casanova,  Corsican  poet,  in  early 
January  in  Leghorn,  age  87. 

Edwin  Beresford  Chancellor,  English  writer 
on  topography  and  literary  and  romantic  asso' 
ciations  of  London,  at  London  February  4, 
age  69. 

GaCon  Cherau,  French  noveliC,  in  BoCon 
April  20,  age  63.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Goncourt  Academy. 
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Albert  Curtis  Clark,  English  Latini^,  at 
Oxford  February  5,  age  77- 

Arthur  Compton'Rickett,  English  author, 
in  London  September  9,  age  68 

Ralph  Connor  (The  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Gordon),  Canadian  author  and  clergyman, 
Ocftober  31,  age  77-  His  The  S}{y  Pilot  sold  more 
than  a  million  copies. 

Robert  Davidsohn,  German  hi^orian,  at 
Florence  September  18,  age  84.  His  Hiftory  of 
Florence  is  his  principal  work. 

Sir  Arthur  Doughty,  Canr  h’an  hi^orian 
and  archiviift,  at  Ottawa  December  1,  1936, 
age  76. 

John  Drinkwatcr,  English  dramatic,  at  Lon' 
don  March  24,  age  54.  Fatigue  caused  by  over' 
work  and  excitement  over  seeing  the  Oxford' 
Cambridge  boat  race  contributed  to  his  death. 

Gerald  de  TEtang  Duckworth,  English  pub' 
lisher,  in  Milan  September  28,  age  66. 

Henri  Duvcrnois,  “smart”  French  noveli^, 
in  January. 

Adolf  Erman,  German  scholar  and  world’s 
foremo^  Egyptologi^,  near  Berlin  June  26, 
age  83. 

Elie  Faure,  French  hi^orian  and  surgeon, 
at  Paris  October  31,  age  64.  His  be^'known 
work  The  History  of  Art. 

Henry  Fevre,  French  noveli^,  at  Riancourt, 
in  July,  age  73. 

Em^  W.  Freiszler,  Sudeten  German  poet, 
in  Troppau  in  March,  age  53. 

Gordon  Gardiner,  English  author,  in  Flor' 
cnce  June  30. 

Percy  Gardner,  English  archaeologi^  and 
numismatic,  at  Oxford  July  17,  age  89. 

Edward  Garnett,  English  playwright  and 
critic,  in  London  February  19,  age  68.  He  was 
literary  adviser  of  a  number  of  English  6rms 
and  a  friend  of  the  late  John  Galsworthy. 
Among  his  plays  The  Trial  of  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

Marius  Gerin,  French  author,  at  Nevers 
February  18,  age  75. 

Algernon  Gissing,  English  noveliC  and 
brother  of  George  Gissing,  near  Banbury 
February  5,  age  77- 

Karl  Glossy,  AuCrian  hiCorian  of  the 
theater,  in  Vienna  in  September,  age  89. 

Reinhard  Goering,  German  dramatic,  in 
Jena  November  6,  1936,  age  49. 

Erdmann  Graeser,  German  humoriC,  at  Bet' 
hn-Schlachtensee  July  9,  age  67. 


Hans  von  Haften,  German  officer  and  war 
hiCorian,  at  Berlin  June  9,  age  67. 

Alfred  Arthur  Greenwood  Hales,  English 
author,  beC  known  for  his  Scot  character 
McGlusky,  at  Herne  Bay  December  29,  1936, 
age  66. 

Elie  Halevy,  French  hiCorian,  AuguC  21 
at  Sucy'en'Brie,  age  66.  His  beC  known  work 
HiSloire  du  peuple  anglais  au  XIXe  siecle. 

Abdulhalik  Hamid,  Turkish  national  poet, 
at  ICanbul  April  13,  age  86.  His  beC  known 
work  Tari\  Ibn  Zeyad  and  Ma\ber. 

Mrs  Thomas  Hardy  (Florence  Emily  Har' 
dy),  second  wife  of  Thomas  Hardy  and  author 
in  her  own  name,  at  DorcheCer  Ocftober  17- 
She  wrote  the  life  of  her  husband  in  two 
volumes. 

Gert  Hartenau'Thiel,  German  author  and 
dramatic,  in  Neubabelsberg  in  December, 
1936,  age  71- 

Archibald  Charles  Gardiner  HaCings,  Eng' 
lish  Nigerian  authority,  June  2. 

Max  Heidom,  German  writer,  at  Hildes' 
heim  February  19. 

Hildegard  von  Hippel,  German  noveliC,  at 
Zehlendorf  April  22,  age  66. 

Jan  Herben,  Czech  author,  in  Prague  De' 
cember  24, 1936,  age  79.  His  beC  known  work 
Dotfetiho  a  ctvitcho  pol{oleni. 

Emile  Hinzelin,  French  author  with  especial 
intereC  in  Alsace'Lorraine,  at  Nancy  early  in 
Odlober,  age  62. 

Joseph  Hocking,  English  noveliC,  at  St. 
Ives,  Cornwall,  March  4,  age  76. 

Harold  Hodge,  English  editor  of  the  Satur' 
day  Rei'iew  from  1898  to  1913,  at  Highbury 
January  8,  age  74. 

Sir  Alexander  Nelson  Hood,  Duke  of  Bron' 
te,  English  author  of  books  dealing  with  Sicily, 
at  Taormina  June  1,  age  82. 

Ilya  Ilf,  Russian  satiric,  at  Moscow  early 
in  April.  He  wrote  in  collaboration  with  Eu' 
gene  Petrov. 

Georg  Jacob,  (jerman  orientaliC  and  found' 
er  of  the  Turkische  Bibliothek,  at  Kiel  July  8, 
age  75. 

Hermann  Jacobi,  German  orientaliC,  at 
Bonn  OCober  20,  age  87. 

Johannes  Jegerlehner,  Swiss  author,  at  Bern 
March  17,  age  66. 

Dennis  Kincaid,  English  noveliC  and  civil 
servant,  at  Bombay  June  10,  age  31. 

Bolton  King,  English  hiCorian  and  educa' 
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tionijit,  at  Great  Missenden  May  15,  age  77- 
His  life  of  Mazzini  his  be^  known  work. 

Matthias  Koch,  German  poet,  at  Tubingen 
0<ftober  1,  1936,  age  76. 

Alejandro  Korn,  Argentine  philosopher, 
late  in  1936,  age  76. 

Edward  Ko^er,  Dutch  translator  of  Shake' 
speare,  and  pxjet,  at  the  Hague  July  8,  age  75. 

Freiin  Anna  von  Krane,  German  author,  at 
Diisseldorf  January  3,  age  84. 

Paul  Hermann  Krech,  German  author,  in 
Berlin  March  19. 

Frances  Kiilpe,  German  author,  in  Ascona 
December  24,  1936,  age  74. 

Hugo  Kutschbach,  German  author,  in  Leip¬ 
zig  in  November,  1936,  age  83. 

Johann  Friedrich  Lahmann,  German  author 
and  dramatiia;,  in  Dresden  June  5,  age  79. 

Lando  Landucci,  President  of  the  Venetian 
Academy  of  Science,  in  Rome  January  6,  age 
82.^ 

Emile  Legouis,  French  authority  on  English 
literature,  at  Paris  in  Odiober,  age  76. 

William  George  Lockett,  English  author  and 
friend  of  Thomas  Hardy,  who  encouraged  his 
writing,  at  Davos  August  18. 

Vidor  M.  Londoho,  Colombian  poet,  late 
in  1936. 

Federico  Garc'a  Lorca,  Spanish  novelid 
reported  shot  by  the  insurgents  late  in  1936. 

Cyril  McNeile  (Sapper),  English  author  and 
creator  of  Bulldog  Drummond,  at  Pulborough, 
Sussex,  Augud  14,  age  49. 

Hugo  Marti,  Swiss  author,  at  Davos  in 
April,  age  43. 

Thomas  Garrigue  Masaryk,  Czech  philoso¬ 
pher  and  former  president  of  the  Republic,  at 
Cadle  Lana,  September  14,  age  87. 

William  Maxse  Meredith,  English  publisher 
and  younger  son  of  George  Meredith,  at  Chud- 
leigh  February  1,  age  71. 

Charles  Merki,  French  hidorian  and  archae- 
ologid,  in  Paris  Augud  27,  age  74. 

Albert  Meyersberg,  German  novelid, 
Augud  11,  age  76. 

Eugene  Montfort.  French  novelid,  late  in 
1936,  age  59. 

Emile  Edouard  Moreau,  English  business¬ 
man  and  6rd  publisher  of  the  w'orks  of  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  at  Brighton  February  20,  age  81. 
He  paid  Kipling  £200  for  the  rights  to  his  fird 
six  books  (including  Soldiers  Three,  Wee  Willie 
Win\ie,  etc.)  and  £4  royalty  for  each  thousand 
copies  sold  after  the  fird  1,500.  This  contrad 
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was  made  March  7,  1889.  Kipling  used  the 
downpayment  to  go  on  a  world  tour. 

Findlay  Muirhead,  English  guide-book  au¬ 
thority,  in  London  May  17,  age  75.  He  became 
associated  with  Karl  Baedeker  in  1887  but  in 
1915  founded  the  Blue  Guides  in  competition 
with  Baedeker’s. 

Heinrich  E.  Nebel  (Ruppert  Recking),  bril¬ 
liant  German  joumalid  and  author,  at  Berlin 
June  20,  age  62.  His  two  books  w'ere  Abenteuer 
und  PoUtil{  in  Africa  and  Ein  Kaiserreich  auf 
Al(tien. 

Ivor  Nicholson,  English  publisher,  at  Lon¬ 
don  September  9,  age  46.  He  published  Lloyd- 
George’s  war  memoirs. 

Bernhard  Oed,  Low  German  poet,  at  Hil- 
desheim  May  12,  age  73. 

Alberto  de  Oliveira,  Brazilian  poet,  early  in 
1937,  age  78. 

Friedrich  von  Oppeln-Bronikowski,  German 
author  and  translator,  in  Berlin  Odober  10, 
1936. 

Josef  Pekar,  Czech  hidorian,  at  Prague 
January  31,  age  67- 

Julius  Pekar,  Hungarian  novelid,  in  Buda- 
ped  Augud  20,  age  70.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Petofi  Society,  a  literary  association. 

Luigi  Pirandello,  Italian  dramatid  and 
winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in  1934,  at  Rome 
December  10,  1936,  age  69. 

Alfred  Poizat,  French  poet,  novelid  and 
dramatid,  at  Paris  November  27, 1936,  age  73. 

Horacio  Quiroga,  Argentine-Uruguyan  nov- 
elid,  at  Buenos  Aires  February  19. 

Edward  James  Rapson,  English  hidorian  of 
India,  at  Cambridge  Odober  3,  age  76,  He  was 
editor  of  the  Cambridge  Hilary  of  India. 

Erned  Raynaud,  French  poet,  Odober  10, 
age  72. 

John  Ressich,  Scottish  novelid  and  short 
dory  writer,  at  London  January  10. 

Jean  Paul  Richter,  German  authority  on 
Italian  art,  at  Lugano  Augud  25,  age  90. 

Louis  de  Robert,  French  novelid  and  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Lasserre  prize  in  1930,  in  September. 

Nikanovich  Rosanow,  Russian  author  and 
educator,  in  Moscow  in  November,  1936, 
age  77. 

Carlo  and  Nello  Rosselli,  Italian  scholars 
and  authors,  in  June  in  Spain. 

Antoni  Rubio  i  Lluch,  Catalan  scholar  and 
author,  at  Barcelona  June  9,  age  81.  He  was 
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professor  of  Spanish  literature  in  the  Univer' 
sity  of  Barcelona  for  41  years. 

Ix)rd  Walter  Runciman,  English  shipowner 
and  writer  of  books  dealing  with  the  sea,  at 
Newca^le'On'Tyne  Augu^  13,  age  90. 

Frank  Rutter  (Francis  Vane  Phipson  Rut' 
ter),  English  author  and  critic,  at  London 
April  18,  age  61. 

Julio  Sanchez  Gardel,  Argentine  dramatic, 
early  in  1937- 

Will  Scheller,  German  author,  at  Cassel  in 
June,  age  47- 

Marie  M.  Schenk,  German  author,  at  Frei' 
burg  im  Breisgau  in  April,  age  72. 

Alfred  Schmidt,  German  authority  on 
Bremen  and  Netherlands  hi^ory,  at  Bremen 
Augu^  13,  age  51.  His  principal  work:  Die 
Geschichte  der  Sudetendeutschen. 

Walter  Seidl,  Sudeten  German  author,  in 
Naples  September  2,  age  32. 

Paulo  Setubal,  Brazilian  author.  May  4,  age 
44. 

Henri  Simond,  editor  of  the  Echo  de  Paris 
for  37  years,  at  Paris  July  24,  age  73. 

Jan  Jakob  Slauerhoff,  Dutch  author,  at  Hih 
versum  in  Otftober,  1936,  age  38. 

John  Collier  Snaith,  English  noveli^,  at 
London  December  8,  1936,  age  74. 

Chri^opher  St.  John  Sprigg,  English  author 
of  books  on  flying  and  deteAive  fiction,  in 
Spain  March  5,  age  28.  Shot  down  by  the 
Insurgents . 

Sir  Squire  Sprigge,  editor  of  the  Lancet, 
English  medical  journal!^,  at  London  June  17, 
age  77. 

Leo  Sternberg,  German  poet,  in  October  in 
Dalmatia,  age  61. 

Rudolf  Stratz,  German  noveli^,  on  the 
Chiemsee  Odober  19,  1936,  age  71- 

Robert  Stumpfl,  Germanic,  Augu^  13. 

John  William  Navin  Sullivan,  English  scien' 
tific  writer,  at  Chobham,  Surrey,  Augu^  12, 
age  51. 

Charles  Sandford  Terry,  English  biographer 
of  Bach,  November  5,  1936,  age  72. 

Johannes  Tews,  German  scholar,  at  Berlin 
July  2,  age  77. 

Cecile  von  Tormay,  Hungarian  author,  in 
Matrahaza  in  April,  age  61. 

Luis  Maria  Torres,  Argentine  hi^orian, 
June  14,  age  59. 

Johan  Turi,  Danish  author  known  as  the 
Homer  of  Lappland,  at  Lappland'Norrbotton 
December  3,  1936,  age  82. 
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Mrs.  Violet  Chambers  Tweedale,  English 
novelist,  at  Torquay  December  10,  1936,  age 
74. 

Miguel  de  Unamuno,  Spanish  poet,  philos' 
opher  and  noveli^,  at  Salamanca  December  31, 
1936,  age  72. 

Paul  Vaillant-Couturier,  editor  of  Humanv 
te,  at  Paris  Odtober  10,  age  45. 

Albert  Verwey,  Dutch  poet,  at  Noordwijk 
March  8,  age  71. 

Lorenzo  Viani,  Italian  arti^  and  author,  in 
Rome  November  2,  1936,  age  54. 

Frank  Vosper,  English  aAor  and  dramatic, 
at  sea  March  6,  age  37. 

Amalie  Vrbova  (Jiri  Sumin),  Czech  novel' 
i^,  in  Prerau  November  11,  1936,  age  73. 

Martin  Wehrmann,  German  hi^orian,  at 
Stargard  i.  Pommern  in  Odtober,  age  76. 

Hermann  Wendel,  Lorraine  author,  in  Paris 
late  in  1936,  age  52. 

Henri  van  Wermeskerken,  Dutch  dramatic 
and  journali^,  at  Konigswinter  June  15. 

Johannes  Werner,  German  author,  at  Leip' 
zig  September  26,  age  73. 

Spencer  Wilkinson,  English  author  on  poh 
icy,  defence  and  war,  at  Oxford  January  30, 
age  83. 

William  Arthur  Wills,  founder  of  the  South 
African  Mining  Journal  and  a  founder  of  the 
African  Review  (later  merged  with  the  African 
World),  a  younger  business  associate  of  Cecil 
Rhodes,  at  London  April  1,  age  73. 

Eugen  Gottlob  Winkler,  German  essayi^, 
in  Odtober,  1936. 

W.  J.  Woodhouse,  Au^ralian  classical 
scholar  and  writer,  at  Sydney  Odtober  27, 
age  70. 

R.  Eugene  Zachrisson,  Swedish  scholar  and 
founder  of  the  simplified  English  sy^em  known 
as  Anglic,  at  Ronneby,  Sweden,  in  July,  age 
57. 

Eugene  Zamiatine,  Russian  author,  March 
10,  age  53. 

DISTINCTIONS 

The  Nobel  Prize  in  literature  to  Roger 
Martin  du  Gard,  French  noveli^st. 

The  $15,000  international  novel  prize  won 
for  the  second  time  by  an  Hungarian,  Paul 
Neubauer  for  his  novel  Das  fehlende  Kapital. 

The  Au^rian  ^ate  prize  in  literature  to 
Josef  Wenter  and  Marie  Grengg. 
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The  Polish  prize  in  literature  to  Casimir 
Wierzynski. 

The  5000  crown  Czecho^Slovakian  ^te 
prize  for  the  advancement  of  literature  in 
German  to  the  Sudeten  poet  Emil  Merker, 

The  Polish  Reynel  drama  prize  to  Jaroslav 
Jwaszkiewicz  for  Lato  w  ?{ohant  (Summer  in 
Nohant). 

The  Swiss  Schiller  Foundation's  literature 
prize  of  5,000  francs  to  C.'F.  Ramuz. 

The  Renaudot  prize  to  Louis  Aragon  for 
Les  beaux  ^uartiers. 

The  1000  mark  Wuppertal  mountain  liter' 
ature  prize  to  Emil  Uellenberg. 

No  6r^t  prize  was  awarded  in  the  conte^ 
sponsored  by  ?<luova  Antologia  for  the  be^ 
Fascia  novel.  The  second  prize  of  10,000  lire 
went  to  Romolo  Moizo  for  his  novel  ^uefti 
Ragazzi;  the  third  prize  of  5000  lire  to  Mario 
Massa  for  Scatena. 

The  prize  of  the  Reichsbund  fiir  deutsche 
Vorgeschichte  divided  between  Kurt  Pa^e- 
naci  for  Der  Kampf  derSonnensohne  and  Anne' 
marie  von  Auers wald. 

The  2000  mark  Kurmarkische  Schrifttums' 
preis  to  Gu^v  Schuler. 

The  3000  mark  Peter  Hebei  prize  of  Baden 
to  Alfred  Huggenberger  of  Switzerland.  The 
prize  is  awarded  for  the  be^  literary  work 
dealing  with  the  Upper  Rhineland,  without 
regard  to  nationality. 

The  Josef  von  Gorres  prize  of  the  Univet' 
sity  of  Bonn  to  Nikolaus  Walter  of  Luxem' 
bourg. 

The  national  61m  prize  of  Germany  to  Emil 
Jannings  for  his  61m  Der  Herrscher  and  the 
national  book  prize  to  Friedrich  Bethge  for  his 
play  Kiarsch  der  Veteranen. 

The  1000  mark  Schlesischer  Literaturpreis 
to  Erich  Hoinkis  for  his  war  novels  Er  und 
seine  Kompanie  and  J^acht  uber  Flandem,  and 
1000  marks  each  to  Waldemar  Glaser  and 
Stephan  Sturm. 

Jacques  de  Lacretelle  was  elected  to  the 
French  Academy. 

H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  warden  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  given  the  Order  of  Merit  by  King 
George  VI  “in  recognition  for  his  eminent 
position  as  an  hi^orian  and  his  service  to 
literature.” 

The  Newdigate  Prize  for  English  verse  at 
Oxford  to  Miss  Margaret  Stanley' Wrench 
for  her  poem  The  Man  in  the  Moon. 

The  $1000  Strassburger  prize  for  France  to 
the  joumali^  Raoul  de  Roussy  de  Sales. 

The  Premio  San  Remo  to  a  foreign  author 
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for  a  work  on  contemporary  Italy  to  Gimenez 
Caballero  of  Madrid  for  Roma  risuscitata  ne\ 
mondo;  the  50,000  lire  Italian  prize  divided 
among  Salvatore  Benso  of  Palmero,  Romolo 
Murri  of  Rome,  Umberto  Mancuso  of  Rome 
and  Piero  Pelicano  of  Ca^ellamare. 

The  Premio  Roma  1935  awarded  to  Luis 
Claro  Solar  for  ExpUcaciones  de  derecho  civil  j 
chileno  and  Laurato  Garcia  for  Imaginero  de 
la  Infancia.  1 

The  journali^ic  premio  Otello  Cavara  to  ■ 
Alfredo  Giorgi,  Barcelona  correspondent  of  ; 
La  Stampa  and  Corriere  della  Sera. 

The  literary  Premio  Mottini  to  Riccardo 
Balsamo  Crivelli  for  Cammin  breve. 

The  premio  Buona  Stampa  for  a  novel  of  i 
Catholic  inspiration  to  Carmela  Ronchi  for  La  \ 
piccozza  nella  roccia  viva. 

The  10,000  lire  premio  Citta  di  Leopoli  to 
Edoardo  Porembowicz  of  Poland  for  his  trans' 
lation  of  the  Divina  Commedia. 

The  premio  of  the  Comitato  dell’O.N.B.  ^ 
of  Milan  to  the  novel  Ragazzi  d'ltalia  nel 
mondo  of  Pina  Ballaiio. 

The  Corriere  della  Sera's  Mussolini  prizes 
for  1937  awarded  as  follows:  hi^ory  to  Carlo 
Conti  Rossini  for  a  ^udy  of  the  language  and 
literature  of  Arabia  and  for  Storia  d'Etiopia; 
science  to  G.  B.  Bonino  of  the  University  of 
Bologna;  art  to  Gino  Chierici;  letters  to  An' 
tonio  Baldini,  editor  of  T^uova  Antologia. 

The  Premio  Sabaudia  divided  between 
Giuseppe  Fanciulli  for  Giardino  delle  Meravi' 
glie  and  Rodolfo  Battacchiari  for  Uomini  Fan' 
tasmi  ed  Eroi. 

The  Premio  Emiliano  degli  Or6ni  (for  poet' 
ry)  to  Giorgio  Caproni  for  Ballo  a  Fontani' 
gorda. 

The  Premi  letterari  dell'anno  XV  of  Italy 
awarded  as  follows:  The  Premio  Firenze  to 
Carlo  Delcroix  for  La  parola  come  azione; 
the  30,000  lire  Premio  Viareggio  to  Guelfo 
Civinini  for  Trattoria  di  paese;  5000  lire  Premio 
Goethe  for  poetry  to  Giuseppe  Villaroel;  the 
10,000  lire  Premio  Cervia  to  Stanis  Ruinas  f 
for  his  novel  La  montagna;  Premio  Fusinato  { 
to  Tullio  Colsalvatico  for  an  unpublished  | 
volume  of  lyrics  called  Creature  innocenti  and  | 
to  Seba^iano  Mineo  for  Lauro  spinoso.  f 

The  prize  of  the  Biicherfreunde  zu  Chem'  i 
nitz  to  Otto  Freiherr  von  Taube.  I 

The  10,000  franc  Finnish  Aleksis  Rivi  prize  * 
for  literature  to  Q.  Manninen.  . 

The  10,000  franc  Renee  Vivien  poetry 
prize  to  Mile  Luce  Laurand  for  her  volumes  / 
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Suite  en  mineur.  La  Clairi^e  de  Daphne  and 
VHerhe  au  vent. 

The  grand  prizes  of  the  French  Academy 
as  follows;  the  10,000  franc  grand  prize  for 
literature  to  Maurice  Magre  for  his  collected 
work;  the  30,000  franc  prix  Brieux  to  Gabriel 
Marcel  for  Le  Dard;  The  5000  franc  novel 
prize  to  Guy  de  Pourtales  for  La  pcche  mira' 
culeuse;  the  10,000  franc  prix  Gobert  to 
General  Paul  Azan  for  L'Armie  d'Afrique; 
the  10,000  franc  prix  Broquette-Gonin  to 
Rene  Dumesnil  for  Le  Realisme.  Other  Acad' 
emy  prizes  as  follows:  The  4000  franc  prix 
Therouanne  divided  among  Edouard  Gachot 
for  La  Dispute  du  Rhin,  Ch.  de  Chavannes  for 
Avec  Brazza,  Marcel  Gaultier  for  Minh'Mang, 
H.  de  Golesco  and  A.  de  Weisme  for  Louise 
d'Orleans,  reine  des  Beiges,  Haruin  for  Les 
Bleuets  de  la  Tour'd' Auvergne  and  Count 
Maxime  de  Sars  for  Petite  Hi^oire  de  Saint' 
Quentin;  the  4000  franc  Prix  Thiers  divided 
among  C.  Dutemple  for  Hiftoire  de  Lamballe, 
Hugo  Barbagelata  for  HiStoire  de  I'Amerique 
espagnole  and  L.  Gautier- Vignal  for  Erasme; 
the  15,000  franc  Prix  Berger  divided  among 
twelve  authors,  the  principal  part,  6000 
francs,  being  awarded  Dom  Leclercq.  Other 
awards  were  5000  francs  to  Paul  Dimoff 
for  La  vie  et  I'Oeuvre  d' Andre  Chenier;  2000 
francs  to  Charles  Grolleau  for  Index  alphabe' 
tique  et  analytique  de  I'hiftoire  litteraire  du  sen' 
timent  religieux  en  France,  de  M.  Henri  Bre' 
mond;  the  prix  Bordin  to  Prince  Jacques  de 
Broglie,  Jacques  Amavon,  Van  der  Lugh, 
Guerdan,  and  Robert  Mattie;  the  3000  franc 
prix  Narcisse  Michaut  to  Marc  Citoleux  for 
Le  vrai  Montaigne;  and  the  2000  franc  prix 
Botta  to  Maurice  Levaillant  for  Chateaubri' 
and,  Mme  Recamier  et  les  "Memoires  d' outre' 
tombe." 

The  German  national  prize  for  art  and 
science  awarded  as  follows:  Fir^  choice  for  the 
fir^  prize  was  the  late  Professor  Ludwig 
Troo^,  to  whom  the  honor  was  accorded, 
but  the  actual  award  of  the  fir^  prize  was 
made  to  Alfred  Rosenberg  in  the  amount  of 
100,000  marks;  the  second  prize  awarded  in 
amounts  of  50,000  marks  each  to  Dr.  Augu^ 
Bier  and  Dr.  Ferdinand  Sauerbruch,  both 
physicians;  the  third  prize  to  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Filchner. 

Francis  Carco  eleclted  to  the  Goncourt 
Academy. 

The  Premio  “Poeti  del  tempo  di  Musso¬ 
lini”  to  Fanny  Dini. 

The  Swedish  Academy  of  Arts  and  Scien- 
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ces  observed  its  150th  anniversary  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1936.  It  was  founded  in  1786  by  King 
GuAav  III. 

The  Polish  Academy  of  Literature  award 
to  authors  under  30  years  of  age  to  Josef  Lebo- 
dowski. 

The  Strassburger  prize  for  Germany  for 
1936  divided  as  follows:  $500  each  to  Dr. 
Heinrich  Sahm  of  Hamburg  foi  Die  Vereinig' 
ten  Staaten  von  America  und  das  Problem  der 
nationalen  Einheit  and  Dr.  Hermann  Lufft  of 
Berlin  for  L7SA. 

The  3000  mark  Erzahler  prize  of  the  neue 
link  for  1937  divided  among  Eugen  Roth  of 
Munich,  Augu^  Scholtis  of  Berlin,  Hubert 
Mumelter  of  Innsbruck,  Carl  Stephenson  of 
Vienna,  Marianne  Bruns  of  Breslau  and  Carl 
Haensel  of  Berlin. 

The  Mayor  of  Frankfurt’s  prize  for  the  be^ 
book  on  airplane  flight  to  Thor  GootJ  for  his 
Der  F.d.  L.  (Fuhrer  der  Luftschiffe).  Second 
and  third  choices  respedtivelv  were  Alfred 
Bur/’s  Heilige  Heimat  and  Walter  Tschir- 
schnitz's  Flkger  T^amenlos. 

The  Goethe  prize  of  Malcesine  to  Giuseppe 
Villaroel  for  his  lyrics. 

The  Buenos  Aires  theater  prizes  as  follows: 
drama  to  La  Posada  del  Leon  by  Horacio  Rega 
Molina;  comedy  to  Tedio  by  Nicolas  Olivari. 

The  2000  mark  John  Brinckman  Preis  to 
Friedrich  Griese. 

The  12000  franc  Prix  du  Recit  hi^orique 
to  Roger  Regis  for  his  novel  La  belle  Sabo' 
tiere. 

The  5000  franc  Prix  Moreas  to  Jean  Pourtal 
de  Ladeveze  for  his  collection  of  poems,  Sur  les 
balcons  du  ckl. 

The  Rheinischer  Literaturpreis  for  1936  to 
Josef  Ponten. 

The  Hendrik  Steffens  prize  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Hamburg  for  1937  awarded  to  the  Ice¬ 
landic  novelist  Gunnar  Gunnarsson. 

The  Hendrik  Steffens  Preis  for  Scandinavian 
literature  and  art  awarded  by  the  Hansisch 
University  of  Hamburg  to  Olav  Duun,  Nor¬ 
wegian  author. 

The  Volkspreis  fiir  deutsche  Dichtung  to 
Hans  Kiinkel  for  his  novel  Schicl{sal  und  Lkbe 
des  T^ih^as  von  Cues. 

The  1000  mark  lyric  prize  of  Die  Dame  to 
Hedwig  For^reuter  for  her  poem  Lkbende  in 
der  Landschaft. 

The  Hamburg  Dietrich  Eckart  Preis  for 
1936  to  Walter  Gross. 
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The  500  mark  Ehrenpreis  of  the  Chem- 
nitzer  Biicherffeunde  to  Otto  v.  Taube,  Get' 
man  poet. 

The  10,000  franc  Belgian  national  prize  for 
Flemish  literature  for  the  three^year  period 
1933'35  to  Gerard  Walschap  for  his  novel 
Trouwen. 

The  Kurt  Faber  prize  to  the  joumaliA 
Roland  Betsch. 

The  Goethe  medals  to  Max  Hecker,  archiv' 
i^  of  the  Goethe  und  Schiller  Archives  of 
Weimar  and  to  Adolf  Meschendorfer. 

The  6r^  literature  prize  of  the  city  of  Ber- 
lin  to  Heinrich  Zillich  for  his  novel  Zwischen 
Grenzen  und  Zeiten;  the  second  prize  to  Jch 
hannes  Linke  for  his  poems  Der  Baum;  the 
third  prize  to  Carl  v.  Bremen  for  his  volume 
Die  Schifferwiege.  Herr  Zillich  also  was 
awarded  the  City  of  Stuttgart's  annual  “Volks' 
deutscher  Schrifttumspreis  der  Stadt  der  Aus' 
landdeutschen”  for  the  same  novel.  This 
prize  is  awarded  on  the  anniversary  of  Schih 
ler's  death. 

The  Schleswig  Holbein  prize  for  literature  to 
Hans  Ehrke. 

The  Mainfrankischcr  Kuntspreis  of  Frank' 
furt  awarded  as  follows:  The  Riickert  prize 
for  literature  to  Nikolaus  Fey,  the  Reger 
prize  for  music  to  Hermann  Zilcher  and  the 
Riemenschneider  prize  to  Matth.  SchieAl. 

The  Goethe  medal  to  Eduard  Heyck,  Swiss 
hi^orian. 

The  Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe  Foundation 
Mozart  prize  to  Max  Mell,  poet. 

The  We^phalia  literature  prize  to  Maria 
Kahle,  poet.  This  prize  was  e^ablished  in 
1935. 

The  Dr.  Ohnsorg  prize  of  Wandsbek  di' 
vided  as  follows:  300  marks  to  Heinrich 
Deiters  and  200  marks  to  Elfriede  Nissen. 

The  10,000  franc  Roman  d’aventures  prize 
to  Pierre  Nord  for  his  novel  Terre  d’Angoisse. 

The  5,000  franc  Femina  Helene-Vacaresco 
prix  to  Maurice  de  la  Fuye  for  Ro^opchine, 
Europeen  ou  Slave. 

The  Alsace  prizes  of  4000  francs  each 
awarded  as  follows;  prose  to  M.  Clo  for 
his  novel  Les  freres  perdus  and  poetry  to 
M.  Lavemy  for  Moi,  prince  de  la  rue. 

The  3000  franc  prix  de  poesie  de  I'aide  aux 
femmes  de  professions  liberales  to  Mile  Mat' 
guerite  Japy  for  Claire  Fontaine. 

The  5000  franc  Amis  de  la  Pologne  prize 
to  Marcel  Bouteron  for  La  Pologne  romantique. 

The  5000  franc  prix  Albert  Londres  to  Max 
Massot  for  his  collected  reportorial  work. 
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The  Maison  de  Poesie  prizes  of  the  Emile 
Blemont  Foundation  as  follows:  the  15,000 
franc  prix  Petitdidier  to  Louis  Mandin  for  his 
volumes  of  poetry,  Ariel  esclave,  Les  Saisons 
ferventes,  ?iotre  Passion  1914'1918  and  La  Ca- 
resse  de  Jouvence,  the  5000  franc  prix  Emile 
Blemont  to  Ga^on  Simon  for  La  Cite  charri’ 
petre;  the  5000  franc  prix  Paul  Verlaine  to 
Mme  Marguerite  Comert  for  Poemes  du  retour 
eternel;  the  5000  franc  prix  Edgar  Poe  to  Mau¬ 
rice  Carrme  for  Petite  Flore. 

The  9000  franc  voyage  litteraire  prize  to 
Francis  Ambriere  for  Le  Favori  de  Francois  ler. 

Edmond  Jaloux  eledled  to  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy. 

The  5000  franc  prix  Schiller  to  Monique 
Saint'Helier  for  her  two  novels  Bois'mort  and 
Le  cavalier  de  paille. 

The  grant  of  the  Club  George-Sand  to  Ma¬ 
deleine  Hivert  for  Le  Meneur,  published  in 
Les  Oeuvres  Lihres. 

The  prix  Ciment  to  Andre  Philippe  for  his 
novel  L'Acier. 

The  1000  mark  Max  Eyth  prize  for  1937  for 
the  be^  technical  writing  divided  among  the 
following  four :  Hans  Henning  Holm,  Dr.  Wein¬ 
berg,  L.  von  Bismarck  and  Schmitz. 

The  6r^  award  of  the  Kulturverband  in 
der  Tschechoslowakei  for  the  be^  German 
writing  to  Karl  Franz  Leppa. 

The  Hans  Schemm  prize  to  Clemens  Laar 
for  his  novel  .  .  .  .reitet  durch  Deutschland, 

The  grand  prize  of  the  city  of  Soltau  to 
Alfred  Hein  for  his  play  Harn  Tyding  oder 
Die  Schlacht  bei  Soltau. 

The  Goethe  prize  of  the  Province  of  Verona 
to  Giuseppe  Villaroel  of  Milan. 

The  Argentine  national  prizes  in  Philos¬ 
ophy,  Criticism  and  Essays  awarded  as  fol¬ 
low’s.  Fir-(t  prize  of  20,000$  to  Arturo  Ma- 
rasso  for  his  book  Ruben  Dario  y  su  crU' 
cion  poetica;  the  second  prize  of  12,000$  to 
Ezequiel  Martinez  Eftrada  for  his  Radiograj'a 
de  la  pampa;  third  prize  to  Patricio  Grau  for 
his  Contribucion  al  tema  de  la  teoretica  pura. 
Works  considered  for  the  prizes  were  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  four-year  period  1933-1936. 
Prizes  in  History,  Archaeology  and  Philology 
for  books  published  during  the  same  period 
were  awarded  as  follows :  Fir^  prize  to  Odtavio 
R.  Amadeo  for  Vidas  Argentinas;  second 
prize  to  Julio  C.  Raffo  de  la  Reta  for  El  General 
Jose  Miguel  Carrera  en  la  Republica  Argentina; 
third  prize  to  Miguel  Sola  for  HiSloria  ^l  Artt 
Precolombiano  e  Hispano-Americano.  Two 
votes  of  the  jury  for  the  third  prize  were  for 
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Hi^oriu  de  la  Ciudad  de  Buenos  Aires  by 
Romulo  Zabala  and  Enrique  de  Gandia. 

The  2 '00  peso  prizes  in  literature  of  Buenos 
Aires  awarded  as  follows ;  poetry  to  Luis  Cane 
for  Romaricero  del  Rio  de  la  Plata;  Juan  Fus- 
caldo  for  Pujaro  de  fuego.  and  Elias  Carpena 
for  Romancero  de  den  Pedro  Echagiie.  Prose: 
to  Lorenzo  Stanchina  for  Endemoniados,  Jose 
Maria  Monner  Sans  for  El  teatro  de  Pirandello, 
and  Erne.'to  Palacio  for  El  eshiritu  y  la  letra. 

The  grand  prix  de  Littcrature  coloniale  to 
Jean  Sermaye  for  Barga,  maitre  de  la  Brousse. 

The  Heinemann  prize  for  1937  to  Mme 
Elvire  Pehssier  for  her  novel  Jeux  de  rilains. 
Mme  Pehssier  also  won  the  Prix  Femina  by 
twelve  votes  to  eight  for  her  novel. 

The  prix  de  la  Jeunesse  to  Mme  L.  Pelletier 
for  Jeanton,  le  mufon  creusois. 

The  prix  Goncourt  to  Maxence  Van  der 
Meersch  for  I'Emfireinte  du  Dieu  by  seven 
votes  to  one  for  Louis  Brasillach  for  Le  mar' 
chand  d'oiseaux,  one  for  Louis  Francis  for  La 
netge  de  Galata,  and  one  for  Tristan  Lamou' 
reux  for  ll  n'^'tait  qu'un  homme.  .  .  . 

The  prix  TheophraSte  Renaudot  to  Louis 
Aragon  for  Les  beaux  quartiers  by  seven  votes 
to  two  for  Charles  Plisnier’s  Mariages  and  one 
for  Georges  Reyer's  Le  magasin  des  trave.<lis. 

The  prix  Interallie  to  Rene  Laporte  for  Les 
Chasses  de  T^ovembre  by  tw’elve  votes  to  two 
for  Georges  Blond's  Journal  d'un  imj^rudent 
and  tw'o  for  O.  P.  Gilbert's  Mollenard. 

The  prix  Lasserre  to  Xavier  de  Magallon 
for  his  collected  work. 

The  prix  litteraire  de  Carthage  to  a  work 
inspired  by  North  Africa,  particularly  Tunb 
sia,  to  Yves  Chatelain  for  his  manuscript  La 
vie  litteraire  et  intellecluelle  en  Tunisie  de  1900 
a  1936. 

The  6000  franc  prix  de  la  Renaissance  to 
Georges  Reyer  for  Le  magasin  des  trai'eftis. 

The  SOOO  franc  prize  of  the  Association  de 
la  Critique  litteraire  to  Jean  Bonnerot  for  his 
work  on  Sainte-Beuve. 

The  prizes  for  the  beSt  German  novelettes 
offered  by  the  Bibliothek  der  Unterhaltung  und 
des  Wissens  as  follows  Fir^  prize  to  Gunther 
Grell  for  his  novelette  Die  Seejungfrau,  second 
prize  to  Wanda  Friese  for  her  Junges  Herz  auf 
der  ?{ehrung  and  the  third  prize  to  Ines  Ange- 
lika  Mosig  for  her  Junger  Wein.  The  jury 
could  not  agree  on  the  second  and  third  choices, 
so  they  were  chosen  by  the  prize-giver. 

The  Goethe  medal  for  arts  and  sciences  to 
Fberhard  Konig. 
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The  Goethe  prize  of  the  city  of  Frankfurt 
for  1937  to  Erwin  G.  Kolbcnheyer. 

The  City  of  Braunschweig  prize  to  Hans 
Kiinkel  for  his  novel  Schicksal  und  Liebe  des 
J^ihias  jon  Cues. 

The  German  Overseas  prize  of  the  Georg 
We.^ermann  publishing  firm  totaling  3000 
marks  was  divided  betw'een  Adolf  Kaempffer 
for  his  novel  of  southw'e^  Africa.  Farm  TrutZ' 
berge,  and  George  Schwarz  for  his  novel  of  the 
Mexican  revolution,  Der  schwarze  Prim. 

The  art  and  literature  prize  of  the  city  of 
Jena  to  the  architect  Georg  Schirrmei<ter. 

Prizes  for  the  advancement  ot  writing  in 
Saxony  to  Martin  von  Katte  and  Kurt  Frei- 
wald.  -University  of  Ol^lahoma 

▲  A  A 

Noelle  Edmond'About.  whose  fin<t  novel 
Frcre  Jacques  is  published  by  Tallandier,  is 
the  granddaughter  of  the  cheerful  author  of 
Le  Roi  des  Montagnes. 

“It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Republic 
(of  Argentina)  now'  has  a  popular  library  for 
every  8.000  inhabitants,  as  against  a  library 
for  every  11,000  in  the  United  States.” — 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

“Brave  New  World”  is  the  title  of  a  series 
of  radio  programs  on  Latin  America,  given 
over  the  Columbia  system  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Office  of  Education  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior,  every  Monday 
evening  at  10:30  Eastern  Standard  Time.  The 
technical  adviser  is  Samuel  Guy  Inman.  The 
entire  series  constitutes  a  history  of  Latin 
America. 

“The  dynamic  personality  of  Peter  the 
Great  againSt  the  background  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  epochs  in  Russian  history  has 
been  revived  by  producer  V.  M.  Petrov, 
Honored  Artist  of  the  Republic,  in  the  film 
version  of  Alexei  Tolstoi's  famous  historical 
novel  Peter  I,  produced  by  Lenfilm  (Leningrad 
Film  Studios).  .  .  A  cast  of  nearly  4,000  per- 
sons  was  carefully  selected  from  among  50,(XX3 
applicants.  .  .  Since  it  was  found  impossible 
to  shoot  such  large  scenes  as  the  taking  of  the 
Sw'edish  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva  and 
the  uprising  of  the  people  in  the  Demidov 
Ural  factories  on  the  premises  of  the  Leningrad 
film  Studios,  a  miniature  Hollywood  has  arisen 
in  the  suburb  of  Ozerki  near  Leningrad.  An 
interesting  variety  of  trick  shots  were  utilized 
to  obtain  the  proper  effects  and  a  naturabsize 
monastery  w-as  built  for  the  scene  show'ing  the 
removal  of  the  church  bells  after  Peter's  defeat 
at  Narva.”  Moscow  FJews 
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drubbing  the  liberals  and  the  cosmopolitans,  i 
The  fir^  edition  of  his  Geschichte  der  deutschen  ] 
All  the  world — except  no  doubt  the  fellow  Literatur  dates  from  1901,  and  later  editions  ■ 

who  is  being  pummelled  has  a  certain  degree  have  done  little  but  bring  the  information 

of  admiration  for  the  above-board,  two-fisted  down  to  date.  His  essay  on  Der  Bauer  in  der 

fighter,  who  always  looks  where  he  is  hitting.  deutschen  Vergangenheit  appeared  in  1900,  his 

Such  a  fighter  is  Adolf  Bartels,  favorite  liter-  Weshalb  ich  die  Juden  bel^atnf^fe  in  1919,  his 

ary  historian  of  National  Socialist  Germany,  Berechtigung  des  Antisemitismus  in  1921. 

champion  of  “Volkheit”  and  unsparing  critic  In  a  circular  issued  by  WeStermann  of  Braun-  . 
of  cultural  internationalism.  Long  before  there  schweig,  Bartels'  publisher.  Dr.  Heinz  Kinder- 

was  a  National  Socialist  party,  before  there  mann  recalls  how  the  Sturdy  champion  of 

was  a  Great  War  and  a  defeated  Germany,  Aryan  culture  came  down  to  Vienna  several 

Bartels  was  preaching  Bodenstandigkeit  and  years  before  the  war  to  speak  at  the  Univen  ; 

sity  on  Heine  (his  bete  noire)  and  Hebbel  (his  j 
fellow  Dithmarscher,  whose  epic  genius  he 
has  deservedly  celebrated),  and  how  the 
address  was  followed  by  an  argument  between 
the  radical  Students  and  the  “volkische,”  so  | 
earnest  an  argument,  in  fad:,  that  it  took  a  few  .j 
surgeons  to  put  the  Students  back  again  more  P 
or  less  as  they  had  been  before.  We  have  no  ; 
doubt  that  the  determined  champion  of  native  r 
culture  would  have  been  ready  to  take  a  part  | 
in  the  fisticuffs  himself,  since  he  has  never  | 
lacked  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  No  cau-  | 
tious  time-server  he,  but  a  positive  thinker  : 
for  whom  black  is  intensely  black  and  white  f 
a  dazzling  glory  like  the  lilies.  No  fawning  } 
worshiper  of  the  powers  that  be,  this  Nazi 
long  before  the  fact,  who  was  preaching  Na¬ 
tional  Socialism  before  Adolf  Hitler  was  in  [ 
long  trousers.  It  is  hard  to  forgive  his  rough-  > 
ness  to  many  of  Germany’s  finest  and  nobleSt 
literary  personalities,  but  his  genuine  admira-  ' 
tion  for  the  great  German  classics,  his  services  1 
in  the  popularizing  of  such  imposing  talents  ; 
as  those  of  Hebbel  and  Gotthelf,  and  his  extra- 
ordinary  gift  for  systematizing  literary  infor-  j' 
mation,  have  made  him  one  of  the  impressive  jj 
figures  of  contemporary  Germany.  His  Hilary 
of  German  Literature,  moreover,  abounds  in  | 
ethnographic  information.  | 
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THE  TRAGEDY  OF  REVOLUTIONARY 
LITERATURE 

Ermilio  Abreu  Gomez,  in  El  J^acional 
(Mexico)  asserts  that  revolutionary  literature 
is  somewhat  like  the  “new,  intere^ing”  book 
of  which  Lessing  is  reputed  to  have  remarked : 
“Aber  das  Neue  i^  nicht  interessant,  und  das 
Interessante  i^  nicht  neu.”  “It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  discover  in  Mexico  writers  of  excel' 
lent  quality,  who  are  total  Grangers  to  the 
national  spirit.  And  it  is  not  at  all  unusual 
to  meet  a  writer  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
revolutionary  spirit  who  does  not  know  the 
ABC’s  of  literature.” 

The  fir^ 'Class  writer  and  the  conscientious 
revolutionist  simply  will  not,  it  seems,  inhabit 
the  same  body.  It’s  a  sad  State  of  affairs  any' 
where,  and  particularly  in  Mexico,  for  Mexico 
is  essentially  artistic,  a  mass  of  raw  artistic 
materials  demanding  to  be  bom  and  developed; 
and  if  the  esthete  loses  himself  in  blind  and 
impotent  extravagances,  the  revolutionist  on 
the  other  hand  throws  a  monkey'wrench  into 
the  machinery  of  artistic  evolution. 

The  revolutionary  cultural  organizations 
are  responsible;  they  have  failed  to  grasp  the 
essential  idea  that  literature  is  not  an  idle  pas' 
time,  but  the  manly  and  noble  task  of  guiding 
and  expanding  the  treasure  of  the  Mexican 
soul.  Literature  is  not  an  end  but  a  means, 
a  means  to  the  recreation  of  harmony  between 
the  human  being  and  the  universe.  This 
harmony  can  not  develop  if  it  be  shorn  of 
cither  human  feeling  or  lyric  flight. 

The  readiionaries  have  the  moSt  capacious 
lungs  and  the  finest  instruments,  but  they  are 
Struggling  under  a  bell  jar,  they  can’t  get  air; 
the  revolutionists,  on  the  other  hand,  live 
in  the  open  air,  the  air  flow’s  through  their 
mouths  and  nostrils  -  and  Stifles  them.  They 
can  neither  speak  nor  sing:  they  are  scarcely 
able  to  make  rudimentary  sounds,  which  bring 
them  into  disrepute. 

The  two  classes  won’t  or  can't  get  together; 
they  prefer  to  attack  each  other.  The  esthetes 
assume  that  the  poor  efforts  of  the  revolu' 
tioniSts  are  due  to  the  poverty  of  Mexican 
reality;  the  revolutionists  decry  the  art  of 
their  rivals,  because  with  all  its  beauty,  it  is 
lifeless,  devoid  of  humanity. 

Neither  will  win,  concludes  Sr.  Abreu; 
the  vidtory  will  go  to  those  who  will  be 
capable  of  bringing  about  a  union  of  Mexican 
reality  with  literary  reality,  and  clothing  both 
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in  such  a  garment  as  will  reveal  the  soul  of 
Mexico. 

And  then  the  tragedy  will  no  longer  be  that 
of  revolutionary’  literature,  but  of  the  literati 
w’ho  have  forgotten  their  duty. 

THE  ACADEMIE  MALLARME 
(From  the  Mercure  de  France) 

The  Academie  Mallarme  was  organized  on 
Febmary  19th  (1937).  On  that  day  the  found' 
ers  of  the  Academy,  assembled  about  a  friend' 
ly  banquet'table,  voted  a  set  of  Statutes  and 
chose  a  managing  organization. 

Our  readers  will  not  have  forgotten  the 
ceremonies  celebrating  the  fiftieth  birthday 
of  the  Symbolist  movement.  In  connection 
with  those  ceremonies  Edouard  Dujardin 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  only 
juSt  to  honor  and  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  man  who  was  the  loved  master  of  an  entire 
generation  of  poets.  He  consulted  several  of 
the  survivors  of  that  generation,  and  the 
project  which  he  had  conceived  was  approved. 
The  new  Academy  was  born. 

According  to  the  first  article  of  itsconStitU' 
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tion,  the  society  which  bears  the  name  I'Aca- 
demie  Mallarme  has  a  twofold  purpose. 

It  will  perpetuate  “the  memory  of  the 
Master  and  the  example  of  his  life,”  and  in 
general,  independently  of  schools,  it  will 
uphold  “the  honor  of  poetry.” 

The  second  article  defines  the  manner  in 
which  the  Academie  will  proceed. 

“It  will  collect  souvenirs  of  the  Ma^er 
and  documents  relative  to  his  life  and  work, 
and  will  on  occasion  publish  them;  it  will 
award  an  annual  prize,  to  be  known  as  the 
Prix  Mallnrme;  it  will  furnish  all  possible  aid 
to  poets,  especially  by  aiding  enterprises  cab 
culated  to  secure  leisure  for  them.” 

The  Academy  will  consii^t  of  fifteen  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  eleven  charter  members,  the  founders, 
have  known  Mallarme  personally  and  been  his 
friends.  They  are,  arranged,  in  the  order  of 
age:  Saint-Pol  Roux,  Edouard  Dujardin,  Mau¬ 
rice  Maeterlinck,  Jean  Ajalbert,  Francis  Viele- 
Griffin,  Andre  Fontainas,  A.-Ferdinand  He- 
rold,  Albert  Mockel,  Andre  Gide  (who  has 
since  withdrawn  from  membership),  Paul 
Valery  and  Paul  Fort.  They  will  shortly  elect 
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the  four  (now  five)  other  members,  “at  a 
general  meeting,  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  those 
present,”  and  in  the  future,  each  vacancy  will 
be  filled  in  that  same  manner. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Academie  Mal¬ 
larme  permits  its  members  to  be  connected 
with  other  literary  companies,  French  or 
foreign:  Paul  Valery  is  a  member  of  the  Aca- 
demie  Franc^aise,  Jean  Ajalbert  of  the  Acade¬ 
mie  Goncourt,  Francis  Viele -Griffin,  Maurice  ; 
Maeterlinck  and  Albert  Mockel  of  the  Acade¬ 
mie  beige  de  Langue  frangaise.  .  . 

OUR  CZECHOSLOVAK  INSTITUTE 

The  In.'^titute  of  Czechoslovak  Studies  was 
e.stablished  in  1926  at  Columbia  University 
in  order  to  develop  an  interest  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  its  literature,  traditions,  etc  It  also 
desired  to  establish  closer  relationships  between 
the  Americans  of  Czechoslovak  descent  and 
the  American  colleges  and  universities.  Among 
its  other  accomplishments  has  been  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  a  long  series  of  meetings  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of 
Czechoslovak  independence,  and  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  an  Anthology  of  Czechoslovak 
Literature,  a  collection  of  translations  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  country  and  Canada.  The  laSt 
years  have  been  difficult  because  of  the  passing 
of  so  many  of  the  older  men  and  women 
who  were  intereAed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Czechoslovak  movement  in  this  country,  j 
Those  di^inguished  citizens  who  did  so  much 
during  the  World  War  to  win  American 
sympathy  and  support  for  the  Czechoslovak 
government,  have  largely  disappeared  from 
the  scene,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  a  young¬ 
er  generation  should  not  continue  their  work. 
The  actual  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  - 
will  depend  more  and  more  upon  this  younger 
generation  and  must  adapt  itself  to  their  needs  i 
and  wishes.  i 

NOT  SAID  WITH  FLOWERS 

Critics  of  the  critics  are  wont  to  allege  that 
criticism  in  our  days,  especially  as  exemplified 
in  the  popular  publications  which  carry  a  book 
review  section,  has  degenerated  into  what 
might  be  called  the  mirabile  diiftu  school  of 
evaluation.  Possibly  it  is  due  to  the  faCl  that  , 
such  publications  pretty  regularly  call  on 
writers  who  have  achieved  some  prominence 
to  review  succeeding  books  which  lie  in  or 
border  on  their  fields  of  endeavor.  If  an  Amer¬ 
ican  writes  a  book  on  the  birds  of  North  Amer- 
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ica,  or  a  novel  about  share  croppers  in  the 
Mississippi  Delta,  or  a  biography  of  a  Black' 
foot  chief,  he  or  she  is  very  likely  to  get  the 
opportunity  within  a  few  weeks  to  review  a 
book  on  the  furbearing  animals  of  America  or 
the  biography  of  a  Cheyenne  chief  or  a  novel 
about  tobacco  farmers  in  the  Tennessee  hills. 
Now,  one  infers,  since  novelists  and  biog' 
raphers  and  naturalists  are  people  who  muSt 
make  a  living,  they  don’t  feel  like  being  too 
hard  on  other  people  who  till  the  same  soil; 
and  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  w’orld  they 
drift  into  what  perilously  resembles  a  mutual 
admiration  society. 

In  Brazil,  it  seems,  they  order  this  matter 
better.  At  least  Arthur  Ramos,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Boletim  de  Ariel,  handles  a  volume  in 
his  own  particular  field  with  anything  but 
kid  gloves.  His  article  runs  in  part; 

“The  well  known  and  valued  “Brasiliana” 
fCompanhia  Editora  Nacional,  Rio)  has  juSt 
included  in  its  collecition  as  No.  103,  the  book 
M>’tlios  Africanos  do  Brasil  by  the  Bahian 
professor  Dr.  Souza  Carneiro.  This  is  a  matter 
of  profound  regret.  For  I  am  compelled  to 
make  a  public  Statement  about  the  history 
of  this  book  and  its  author.  And  I  do  so  as 
a  painful  duty. 

About  the  middle  of  laSt  year,  the  venerable 
Professor  Carneiro  offered  me  the  manuscript 
of  a  book  to  be  included  in  the  Bibliotheca  de 
Dhulgafao  Scientifica  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  the  editor.  The  book  concerned 
Negroes  and  was  entitled  Mythos  Africanos 
do  Brasil.  I  already  knew'  of  the  tremendous 
imaginative  acilivity  of  Professor  Carneiro. 
I  knew’  the  Story  of  the  Elucidario  of  some  800 
terms  which  accompanied  another  book  of  his, 
Furudungo.  The  boys  of  Bahia,  w'ell  aware  of 
the  old  professor's  tendency  to  romance, 
created  neologisms,  w'hich  Dr.  Souza  Carneiro 
faithfully  collevlted  as  slang  terms,  “convinced” 
of  their  genuineness. 

I  lost  myself  in  the  brambles  of  his  African 
Myths,  and  I  immediately  saw  what  a  tre' 
mendous  mass  of  fable  the  volume  contained. 
There  was  only  one  answ'er:  I  refused  the 
book,  returning  it  with  a  courteous  note.  .  .” 

Ramos  thereupon  asked  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  Dr.  Carneiro  to  prevent  the 
publication  of  the  book — something  which 
they  were  unable  to  do,  since  it  had  been 
already  scheduled  by  a  publisher.  How'ever, 
they  did  urge  him  to  set  the  reading  public 
clear  on  the  matter,  especially  ^students  of 
folklore.  Amerindian  and  Brazilian-African. 
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And,  he  goes  on  to  say,  without  the  slighte^ft 
ill'will  to  the  venerable  professor,  he  feels  it 
his  duty  to  set  the  scientific  world  clear  as  to 
the  genesis  and  mechanics  of  the  Mythos  Afri' 
canos,  otherw’ise  irreparable  damage  will 
result  in  the  public  mind  to  the  honejit,  patient 
and  really  very  considerable'  studies  on 
Brazilian  folklore  by  such  men  as  Gilberto 
Freyre,  Dante  de  Laytano,  Roquette  Pinto 
and  a  dozen  others. 

He  fliils  to  find,  even,  especial  weak  points 
in  the  book  to  illu^rate  his  :^tric?tures  it  mu^t 
be  utterly  ca^  out.  The  whole  thing  is  a  tre- 
mendous  fabrication  by  a  my  thomaniac.  Among 
other  classifications  is  one  of  chimeras-  well, 
says  Arthur  Ramos,  the  whole  book  consists 
of  chimeras.  This  mythomaniac  jungle  begins 
to  get  really  impenetrable  after  page  195; 
there  are  some  55  tales,  apologs  and  fables,  of 
which,  says  the  author  14  are  transcripts,  2  are 
recast  and  the  remaining  39  never  before  told. 
The  transcriptions  are  from  Nina  Rodrigues, 
Silva  Campos  and  others;  as  for  the  39  originals, 
there  is  not  a  whit  of  such  evidence  as  collec¬ 
tors  of  folklore  usually  allege.  They  are  all  alike, 
says  Ramos,  in  their  fiAional  mechanism,  being 
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based  on  folklori^tic  terms  or  motifs  which 
really  exi^lt.  From  the  actual  term  Calunga, 
for  example,  are  derived  a  whole  series  of 
Stories,  all  totally  imaginary,  and  what  is 
worse,  with  illui^trations! 

Not  that  he  objects  to  anyone's  creating  or 
inventing;  but  merely  insi^s  that  the  creator 
or  inventor  label  his  product  fiction.  And  at 
that  Mythos  Africanos  do  Brasil  might  very 
well  be  accepted  as  a  handsome  work  of  fiction. 

“Mvthos  Africanos  ought  to  be  read,  but 
'Mythos'  should  be  written  in  quotation 
marks.  They  are  really  'myths,'  personal 
myths,  the  creations  of  their  author's  ima^ 
ginative  faculty." 

ON  YUGOSLAV  DRAMA 
("A  Yugoslav,"  in  South  Slav  Herald, 
Belgrade) 

.  .  .Legend.  hi:>tory,  folklore,  dreams  and 
reality,  all  have  filled  us  with  a  feeling  for 
tragedy.  Our  fir^  dramatisits  turned  also  to 
tragedy.  A  little  over  a  century  ago,  a  young 
man,  Stefanovic,  from  the  Voivodina,  wrote 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  a  tragedy  on  the  Emperor 
Uros,  in  which  he  enlarged  on  the  tragic  quar^ 
rels  of  the  nobles,  the  struggle  between  per- 
sonal  and  general  intere,<ts  and  the  conflict 
between  the  ideals  of  the  heavenly  and  earthly 
kingdoms,  the  first  personified  by  the  Emperor 
Uros  and  the  second  by  the  Mrnjavcevid 
brothers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  young 
man,  w'ho  felt  so  keenly  the  tragic  drama  of 
our  national  deStiny,  would  have  been  our 
Shakespeare  had  he  lived.  It  was  a  national 
loss  to  us  that  he  died,  of  tuberculosis,  juSt  as 
his  life  began  to  open  before  him.  The  greatest 
number  of  our  poets  have  died  young,  without 
producing  all  that  we  might  have  expected  of 
them. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  our  dramatists  of 
last  century  was  Steria  Popovid.  His  temper¬ 
ament  was  inclined  to  tragedy,  despite  his 
comedies  which  make  him  our  Moliere.  He 
castigated  the  false  culture  of  our  parvenus 
of  that  time,  trying  to  find  in  them  Balkan 
types  which  could  not  assimilate  the  European 
customs  and  ideas  which  weighed  too  heavily 
upon  them.  Steria  tried  to  create  a  Balkan  type 
representing  a  conciliation  between  the  old 
patriarchal  system  and  the  new  European 
culture.  The  old  patriarchal  customs  were 
foundering,  whereas  the  new  culture  was  only 
represented  by  second-rate  types  who  under¬ 
stood  only  how  to  assimilate  its  external 
aspects. 


In  the  works  of  the  Serbian  poet  Djura 
Jaksid  we  find  a  veritable  eruption  of  tragic 
sentiment.  Our  critics  have  been  reluctant  to 
recognize  him  as  a  great  master  of  tragedy  be¬ 
cause,  a  simple  village  schoolm  iSter,  he  pos¬ 
sessed  only  the  most  elementary  ideas  of  dra¬ 
matic  technique.  His  dialogues  are  often  dis¬ 
proportionately  long,  his  dramatic  situations 
ill-defined,  his  analogies  naive.  But  the  sacred 
flame  of  poetry  burned  within  him,  and  from 
time  to  time  he  attained  to  great  heights.  In 
his  drama  Elizabeth  Princess  of  Montenegro. 
he  displays  a  great  comprehension  of  the  con¬ 
flict  between  the  Venetian  civilization  and  the 
patriarchal  Montenegrin  way  of  life  and  fore¬ 
shadowed  that  of  our  present  relations  with 
modern  civilization  In  another  of  his  dramas, 
Stanoje  Glavas,  he  presents  a  magnificent  spec¬ 
tacle  of  our  Struggle  for  liberty  when  the 
fortress  battlements  grim  with  the  impaled 
heads  of  our  soldiers  w’ere  indeed  "the  flowers 
wherewith  we  decorate  the  altars  of  our 
country.'' 

The  nineteenth  century  historical  drama¬ 
tists  usually  dramatized  the  epic  problems  of 
our  folklore,  making  use  of  the  tragic  conflicts 
revealed  therein,  but  in  a  somewhat  naive 
manner.  Voinovic,  however,  the  greatest 
representative  of  the  Serbo-Croat  drama,  has 
attempted  to  give  some  explanation  of  these 
eternal  conflicts.  In  The  Death  of  the  Mother  of 
the  fugovici  he  depicts  our  dissensions,  but 
not  in  the  popular  manner  w’hich  finds  causes 
of  our  failure  only  in  the  nobles.  He  goes  Still 
deeper,  into  the  character  of  the  JugoviC 
family  and  the  people  themselves.  In  his  other 
works,  Voinovid,  who  is  an  adherent  of 
western  culture,  reveals  the  conflict  between  it 
and  our  old  patriarchal  system  of  life.  In 
Equinox  he  draws  the  type  of  the  primitive 
man  in  our  country. 

Another  writer,  an  able  technical  writer  of 
the  western  school,  devotes  all  his  works  to 
this  problem  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  real  essence  of  the  question  is  in  the  con¬ 
trast  between  Balkan  and  western  ideals  and 
not  in  any  side-issues  however  interesting. 
Josip  Kosor  has  a  Strong  feeling  for  the  Balkan 
type,  both  in  his  primitive  emotions  and  also 
in  his  evangelic  conception  of  the  patriarchal 
type  devoted  to  the  heavenly  kingdom.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  Krleza,  who  is  a  Croat 
and  finds,  behind  all  social  conflicts,  the  under¬ 
lying  opposition  between  the  primitive  patri¬ 
archal  type  and  a  culture  falsely  and  imper¬ 
fectly  understood. 
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We  finally  mention  the  mo^t  popular 
of  all  Yugoslav  dramatufts,  Branislav  Nusid. 
There  is  nothing  tragic  in  his  make-up.  He 
writes  only  comedies  and  has  often  encouraged 
us  in  difficult  moments  by  his  wit.  He  reveals 
our  faults,  but  with  humor  and  good-nature. 
Nevertheless,  in  all  his  work,  he  attempts  to 
depic!l  the  Balkan  primitive  type,  cordial  and 
naif,  showing  it  as  submitting  to  the  triumph¬ 
ant  modern  civilisation  to  avoid  fresh  trage¬ 
dies  and  bringing  out,  brilliantly  and  humor¬ 
ously,  all  the  comic  aspects  of  this  conver¬ 
sion.  .  . 

COMMUNISTS  AND  REACTIONARIES 

In  a  summer  issue  of  the  ?^ew  'forl(  Times, 
(July  2.‘>),  Salvador  de  Madariaga,  distinguished 
Spanish  liberal  and  expert  in  international  rela¬ 
tions.  calls  attention  to  some  “errors  of  the 
Left,”  one  of  which  trikes  us  as  being  especially 
timely.  The  Left  docs  not  realize  that  the 
essence  of  Communistic  practice  is  essentially 
of  the  Right.  “The  Soviet  Union  differs  in 
nothing,  as  to  militarism  and  lack  of  freedom 
of  thought,  from  Nazi  Germany  or  from 
FasciA  Italy.”  And  a  little  farther  on  in  the 
!  article  we  read  these  significant  words: “Hitler 
and  Mussolini  are  Lenin’s  spiritual  sons. 
Symbol  of  the  reactionary  chara<lter  of  com¬ 
munism  is  the  clenched  fi^.  .  .  Two  or  three 
years  of  the  clenched  fi^  and  popular  front 
propaganda  have  led  to  the  Spanish  Civil 
War.”  The  world  has  been  told  repeatedly 
that  the  entire  guilt  of  the  Spanish  tragedy  lies 
with  the  Rebels,  and  it  has  become  a  “liberal” 
article  of  faith  that  the  loyali:fts  are  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  democracy  and  liberalism.  Madariaga 
presents  another  liberal  view  of  the  cause  of 
the  Spanish  tragedy:  “The  militant,  warlike, 
violent  school  of  Spanish  socialism  represented 
by  Largo  Caballero,  which  won  over  both  the 
bold  but  liberal  democratic  policy  of  Spanish 
socialism  represented  by  Prieto  and  the  liberal 
democratic  intellectuali^  conception  of  Azaiia, 
after  having  trapped  them  into  the  ‘Popular 
Front,’  led  Spain  to  a  civil  war.  .  .  The  Left- 
Wing  SociahVts  differ  from  the  Communists 
in  that  they  do  not  listen  to  the  Moscow' 
Vatican.”  What  our  liberal  diplomat  might 
have  added  is  that  the  militaristic  “popular 
front”  Strategy  was  warmly  espoused  in 
Moscow  by  the  Communist  International  in 
the  summer  of  1935.  Moscow’s  plan  was  to 
organize  “popular  fronts”  in  different  coun¬ 
tries  and  use  them  in  the  furtherance  of  its 
own  interests. 
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A  NEW  PART  OF  THE  “GOEDEKE” 

(By  Richard  Samuel,  St.  Catharine’s  College, 
Cambridge,  England) 

An  indispensable  Standby  for  German 
scholars  is  the  Grundriss  zur  Geschichte  der 
deutschen  Dkhtung  edited  by  Karl  Goedeke 
(1814-1887),  which  was  first  published  between 
1857  and  1884  and  later  received  a  new'  form  in 
a  second  edition.  It  is  welcome  news  that  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Goedeke's  w'ork  is  in  preparation, 
covering  a  more  recent  period,  that  betw'een 
1830  and  1880.  The  editor,  Georg  Minde- 
Pouet,  and  his  Staff,  apply  carefully  the  most 
modem  methods  of  bibliography,  and  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  and  remarkable  plan  in  distributing 
the  material  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  com¬ 
pendium.  Minde-Pouet  divides  the  whole  into 
chronological  seeftions,  each  to  be  provided 
with  a  special  critical  introdueftion,  and  places 
the  poets  and  writers  concerned  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order.  The  authors  are  divided  into 
three  groups  according  to  their  importance. 
To  the  first  group  belong  w'riters  like  Biichner, 
DroSte-Hiilshoff,  Hebbel,  Otto  Ludwig  Mo- 
ricke,  Gotthelf,  C.  F.  Meyer,  Liliencron, 
Fontane,  Anzengruber,  Raabe,  Wildenbruch, 
Spielhagen,  etc.,  and  the  articles  on  them  are 
furnished  with  elaborate  biographies  and 
detailed  bibliographies  including  accounts  of 
their  letters,  translations  of  their  works  into 
foreign  languages  and  even  paintings,  draw¬ 
ings,  es.says  and  poems  on  them  or  their  works. 
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The  second  group,  to  which  belong  writers 
like  Georg  Ebers,  Kopisch,  Scherenberg,  Sim' 
rock,  rece've  only  short  biographies,  complete 
lifting  of  their  works,  and  selected  bibliog' 
raphies  on  their  personality  and  writings. 
The  third  group  are  given  only  a  short  discus- 
sion  each,  with  general  hints  as  to  where  more 
information  may  be  found. 

The  period  covered  by  this  new  enterprise 
has  been  given  increasing  attention  recently. 
It  IS  the  period  of  the  po,<t'classica!  dramatics, 
of  the  “Junge  Deutschland.”  of  “Poetic 
Realism”  and  of  the  narrative  genre  which 
developed  after  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
It  might  be  regretted  that  we  find  Buchner 
considered,  but  not  Grabbe  and  Heine;  Ne.>4troy 
and  Bauernfeld.  but  not  Raimund;  Hebbel  but 
not  Grillparzer.  Put  this  was  inevitable  since 
the  editors  were  forced  to  choose  a  starting 
point,  and  they  begin  ^tri.'fly  with  the  year 
1830.  where  old  Goedeke  finishes  his  survey. 
Winters  like  Lilicncron,  Ancengruber,  Mi¬ 
chael  Conrad  and  W'ildenbruch,  on  the  other 
hand,  provide  a  transition  into  the  period  of 
Naturalism,  which  is  not  treated  in  full  since 
the  work  ends  with  the  year  1880.  At  any 
rate,  the  general  plan  of  the  work,  which  will 
consi.st  of  several  volumes,  is  very  promising, 
and  the  detailed  introductory  pamphlet, 
provided  by  the  Preussische  Akademie  der 
Wis‘^nschaften,  adds  to  the  promise  by  the 
excellent  article  on  Georg  Biichner  written 
by  Karl  Victor,  now  of  Harvard  University. 

IRISH  ENGLISH 

fScan  O'Faolain,  in  The  Cornnuntreal) 

.  .  .  All  the  things  that  have  gone  to  make 
Anglo-Irish  operate  today  more  strongly  than 
ever.  The  Gaelic  revival  intensifies  the  effect 
of  Gaelic;  political  developments  tend  to  iso¬ 
late  us  more  than  ever;  the  new  nationalism 
tends  to  encourage  Irish  writers  to  think  more 
and  more  of  their  native  audience.  I  think  of 
my  own  native  city  of  Cork  where  one  could 
never  for  long  forget  that  the  viability  of  a 
once-flourishing  port,  combined  with  the 
nearness  of  a  never-flourishing  Gaelic  hinter¬ 
land,  have  consolidated  in  isolation  an  odd, 
very  odd,  number  of  influences. 

As  a  boy  I  used,  quite  unaw'are,  vc'ords  from 
French,  Irish,  music-hall  slang,  Hindustani, 
seventeenth-century  and  even  earlier  English, 
with  what  went  by  the  name  of  Standard  Eng¬ 
lish.  What  a  hotch-potch  this  list  is,  all  in 
popular  spieech,  and  mostly  used  with  a  peculiar 
sardonic  twnSt :  “connoisseur,”pronounced  con- 


nyshure;  “cadet,”  with  the  verb,  “cadeying”; 
“codger.”  “crabbed,”  meaning  precocious; 
“rendezvous,”  most  happily  applied  to  night- 
cats  whom  I  have  heard  called  “ranting  randy- 
boos”;  “Watch  here,”  the  Tommies’  greeting 
nicely  misunderstood;  “Hatcha.”  with  or 
without  the  accompanying  “sahib”;  “garrane,” 
the  ancient  form  of  Irish  pack-horse,  and  a  terra 
applied  to  slatterns;  “gaudy,”  as  Synge  used  it, 
a  gaudy  fellow,  gaudy  queens;  “deck,”  the 
Shakespearean  word  for  a  pack  of  cards; 
“shaper,”  for  boaster,  with  the  now  obsolete 
“masher”;  and  there  I  may  add  as  an  example 
of  the  conservatism  of  these  adoptions  the 
term  “Alley  Sloper,”  an  idle,  provincial  reten¬ 
tion  of  something  that  is,  by  now,  meaningless 
in  England.  FauStus,  Croesus,  Alley  Sloper, 
Wellington's  Lord  Gough,  Garibaldi.  Finn 
MacCool  and  Methusaleh  are  all  contempora¬ 
neous  synonyms  for  various  things  in  that 
little  cupping-glass  port  that  absorbs  the  moSt 
diverse  elements  into  its  vocabulary  without 
suffering  linguistic  indigestion.  Much  of  it  is 
too  local  to  do  more  than  Stir  a  sleepy  memory 
here  and  there,  outside  the  city,  as  a  sunray 
might  di.sturb  a  sleepy  eye;  all  of  it  illustrates 
the  process,  though  in  an  exaggerated  way. 

VEDEL  AND  TAHITI 

Emile  Vedel,  the  moSt  intimate  friend  and 
several  times  the  collaborator  of  Pierre  Loti, 
died  in  February,  in  Cannes.  This  superb 
scion  of  a  family  of  sailors  happens  to  have 
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been  bom  in  Marseilles,  although  his  mother 
was  on  a  moving  ship  almo^  as  con^antly  as 
his  father.  Ari^ide  Marie  tells  his  curious 
life  ^ory  in  VHluftration  for  February  27. 
At  the  age  of  seven,  having  gone  with  his 
father  to  Palermo,  he  was  captured  by  the 
Maffia,  and  it  might  have  gone  ill  with  him 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  influence  of  a  member 
of  the  band  to  whom  his  father  had  done  a 
fiivor.  After  a  much-movemented  career  as  a 
marine  officer,  he  was  forced  by  his  health  to 
retire.  He  had  lived  for  some  years  in  Tahiti, 
and  he  is  survived  by  a  native  princess,  his 
adopted  daughter  TakaU'Pomare.  He  made  a 
translation  of  K  ing  Lear  which  enjoyed  a  suc' 
cessful  run  at  the  Theatre  Antoine,  a  version 
of  Troilus  and  Cressida,  and  an  adaptation  of 
Goethe’s  Fau.<t  which  was  ^aged  at  the 
Odeon.  He  published  several  exotic  novels, 
various  Judies  of  Tahitian  folk  lore,  and  left 
an  incomplete  biography  of  Lady  Hamilton. 
He  had  published  in  magazines  a  number  of 
articles  on  his  friend  Loti. 

NOT  MUCH  USE  IN  WAITING 
(Francis  Jammes,  in  Nouvelle  Revue  Frangaise) 

I  know  no  language  which  appears  to  lend 
itself  to  more  extraordinary  periphrasis  in  oral 
translation  than  the  Basque.  For  example: 

Madame  Etch,  a  tradeslady  of  the  pure^ 
Basque  ^ock,  has  lo^  her  husband  recently. 
A  visitor,  who  has  not  learned  that  she  is  a 
widow,  enters  her  shop  and  asks  her  in  French : 

“Can  I  speak  to  Monsieur  Etch?” 

“No,  he  isn’t  here,”  she  replies,  with  a  con' 
scientious  effort  to  translate  her  thought-pro- 
cesses  from  Basque  into  French. 

“Will  he  be  back  soon?” 

“He  has  gone  to  the  cemetery.” 

“Can  I  see  him  soon,  if  I  wait?” 

“No,  he  is  laying  there.” 

AAA 

“(The  Soviet  government  of  Russia)  quali- 
fies  as  ‘Trotsky ites’  those  writers  who  try  to 
escape,  to  write  as  individuals,  to  free  art 
from  politics,  who  are  reludtant  to  work  in 
harness  and  to  write  to  order.  These  inde' 
pendents,  who  have  not  blindly  followed  ‘the 
party  line’  in  literature,  have  been  severely 
punished.  The  Literatourna'ia  Gazeta  quali' 
fies  the  excellent  writer  Ivan  Kataiev  as  ‘an 
enemy  of  the  people’  because  in  his  ‘counter' 
revolutionary’  novel  Mtll^,  he  preaches  ‘hu' 
manity  above  classes  and  pity  for  the  adver' 
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sary’.  ” — Andre  Pierre,  in  Les  J^ouvelles  Litti' 
raires. 

“The  truth  is,  according  to  the  scholarly 
critic  (Pedro  Henriquez  Ureha),  that  Spanish 
America  is  divided  into  six  different  zones, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  vocabulary;  Mexico 
and  Central  America;  the  We^  Indies,  Vene' 
zuela,  and  the  northern  coa^  of  Colombia;  Co' 
lombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Bolivia;  Chile;  the 
River  Plate  region;  and  Paraguay.  Within  each 
zone  there  are  two  types  of  pronunciation: 
that  of  the  high  lands  and  that  of  the  low 
lands.  The  latter  offers  in  the  main  the  phenom' 
ena  generally  regarded  as  con^ituting  andalu' 
cismo.  .  .” — Panorama,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“.  .  .the  Slavs  are  the  mo^  important  people 
in  Europe.  .  .  Today  the  Slavs  are  by  far  the 
largeA  lingui^ic  group  in  Europe,  far  out' 
numbering  the  German'speaking  peoples  whom 
we  have  been  accu^omed  to  consider  the  dom' 
inant  race  on  the  continent.  .  .  more  than  164 
million  Slavs  in  the  sO'Called  Slavic  ^tes 
alone,  not  counting  the  large  Slavic  colonies 
in  France  and  Germany  .  .  .(compared  with) 
a  total  of  152  1'2  million  for  the  combined 
population  of  Germany,  France,  Au^ria  and 
Italy!  The  Slavs,  it  is  clear,  outnumber  the 
combined  populations  of  the  four  important 
continental  non'Slavic  ^ates.” — Professor  Ar' 
thur  P.  Coleman,  in  an  address  at  the  In^itute 
of  World  Affairs. 

“Britain’s  Poet  Laureate,  John  Masefield, 
and  many  other  famous  authors  have  sent 
their  congratulations  to  the  publishing  firm  of 
Tauchnitz  on  the  occasion  of  the  latter’s  cente' 
nary  celebration  this  month  (June).  .  .  The 
Tauchnitz  li^  is  unique  in  that  for  a  hundred 
years  the  firm  has  consi^ently  published  all 
that  is  be^  in  British  and  American  literature. 
Wandering  Anglo' Americans  on  the  Conti' 
nent  for  the  pa^  half  century  have  been  under 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Bernard  Tauchnitz  for 
relieving  the  monotony  of  long  railway  jout' 
neys  by  providing  the  delightful  companion' 
ship  of  great  novels,  plays,  essays,  poetry,  an' 
thologies  and  belles'lettres  of  every  sort  in  a 
cheap  and  convenient  edition.  .  .  It  was,  I 
think,  H.  G.  Wells  who,  in  The  Sea  Lady  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  imagined  the  mermaids  in  the 
English  Channel  reading  the  romantic  novels 
of  Ouida  and  others  thrown  overboard  by 
conscientious  English  touri^s  who  kept  to  the 
letter  of  the  law  which  bans  Tauchnitz  from 
introduction  into  the  British  Isles.” — South 
Slav  Herald. 
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•  Roland  Dorgeles.  Vh«  la  liberte.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  1937.  316  pages.  15 
francs. — Roland  Dorgeles  became  famous 
right  after  the  war  with  Les  Croix  de  Bois, 
those  millions  of  plain  wooden  crosses  scat- 
tered  through  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  during  the  great  slaughter.  In  those 
dreadful  days  Soviet  Russia  did  not  yet  exiA 
and  yet  there  were  enough  inju^ices  in  the 
world  to  draw  the  attention  of  a  French  litte¬ 
rateur.  After-war  revolutions  have  come  and 
they  had  their  influence  also  on  French  writers. 
Although  the  time  has  not  yet  come  to  ^udy 
it,  we  know  well  enough  how  this  influence 
has  worked.  There  was  firA  the  wave  of 
enthusiasm  that  drew  Andre  Gide  and  others 
toward  Moscow.  Since  then  disillusions  and 
deceptions  have  come  and  we  had  the  present 
retreat  from  Russia.  Among  those  who  painted 
the  Soviet  land  black,  Dorgeles,  in  this  book, 
has  painted  it  the  blacked.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  challenge  and  discuss  his  views  and 
to  doubt  the  objedlivity  of  his  findings  in  the 
Soviet  land.  No  doubt  that  he  hit  the  mark 
many  times,  since  we  know  well  today  that 
Russia  is  very  far  from  having  reached  the  mil¬ 
lennium.  The  author’s  literary  talent  has,  per¬ 
haps  hindered  him  ju^  as  much  as  it  helped 
him  and  he  has  made  his  ^ory  too  dramatic  and 
sarca^ic  to  be  true.  How  can  we  fully  tru^ 
a  man  who,  in  his  reaction  again^  the  official 
guides  of  Intouri^,  has  found  the  truth  about 
Russia  through  dictionaries  and  interpreters? 
Does  he  not  declare  somewhere  that  “it  is  not 
necessary  to  know  Russian  to  underhand  it.” 
Despite  his  antipathies  for  the  Soviets,  Dor¬ 
geles  parades  through  the  bcK>k  as  a  liberal 
and  it  is  true  that  he  does  not  spare  Nazi^ 
Germany  and  Fascia  Italy  more  than  the 
Soviets.  He  shouts  “Vive  la  Liberte”  in  the 
face  of  the  French  bourgeois,  as  well  as  of  the 


proletariat,  and  tells  them  that,  despite  al 
her  faults,  France  is  ^ill  the  land  of  liberty, 
Let  us  hope  that  he  will  convince  the  Frend 
fasci^s  and  those  timid  souls  (and  there  arc 
many  of  them)  that  insi^  on  Icxjking  toward  t 
Berlin  and  Rome  for  their  salvation. — Regii 
Michaud.  University  of  Illinois. 

•  Georges  Duhamel.  Defense  des  Lettra. 

Biologic  de  mon  metier.  Paris.  Mercurt 
de  France.  1937.  314  pages.  15  francs.— 
In  view  of  the  thousands  of  book^  which 
appear  regularly  from  the  press  in  many 
nations,  it  seems  that  literature  scarcely  necdj 
defense.  But  if  this  enormous  produdtion  is 
merely  the  effecft  of  a  la^  simulation  of  digi- 
talis  to  keep  alive  the  great  heart  of  civiliza¬ 
tion — literature  (especially  books) — then  not 
only  does  literature  need  defending  but  it  may 
be  that  the  defense  is  coming  too  late  and  the 
disease  is  too  far  advanced  to  be  cured  com¬ 
pletely  or  permanently.  Duhamel  hopes  that 
by  teaching  the  biology  of  his  calling  he  will 
help  bring  about  such  an  underSanding  of  the 
place  of  books  in  the  great  body  of  culture 
that  literature  may  retain  what  health  it  has 
and  develop  a  more  vigorous  life.  .  .  “hater 
I’avenement  de  la  civilisation  veritable.” 

What  are  the  dangers  againS  w'hich  boob 
muS  be  defended?  They  are  numerous.  Among 
them  are  the  following:  The  idea  that  a  cul¬ 
ture  may  be  built  by  means  of  images  and  oral 
apparatuses  alone.  Extreme  pidturization  with 
a  corresponding  diminution  of  text  in  the  daily 
press  and  in  periodicals.  The  lack  of  refledtion, 
made  necessary  by  the  rapid  and  almo^  con¬ 
tinuous  flow  of  mechanized  sub^itutes  for 
reading.  Nonsensical  embellishments  and  the 
trashy  contents  of  material  intended  for  the 
mind.  A  disregard  of  the  teachings  of  the  ages. 
Loss  of  the  ability  to  concentrate,  through  lack 
of  concentration.  The  over-emphasized  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  produdts  of  the  press.  A  dearth 
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of  efficient  book  ^ores.  Legislation  againA 
methods  of  di^ribution.  Exchange  rates  and 
other  economic  problems.  And  the  absorption 
of  literary  talent  by  newer  and  less  worth' 
while  enterprises. 

The  book  is  a  ma^erpiece  of  clear,  intere^ing 
writing,  and  w'hether  or  not  one  agrees  with 
all  the  opinions  Duhamel  voices,  the  ideas  he 
presents  are  so  simulating  that  one  can  read 
hardly  a  page  without  finding  one  or  more 
Satements  to  underline  and  refledt  on. — 
Streeter  Stuart.  SoutheaSern  Oklahoma  Teach' 
ers  College. 

•  Leon  Regray.  Franga  is  debout!  Paris.  Gras' 
set.  1937.  267  pages.  18  francs. — This 
small  but  very  serious  and  closely'reasoned 
volume  is  a  well'informed  patriotic  appeal  to 
Frenchmen  to  Sand  up  and  face  frankly  very 
solemn  faSs.  The  author  belongs  to  no  particu' 
lar  party  or  dogmatic  school  of  theoriSs.  His 
motto  is  common  sense,  economic  reality,  and 
an  end  to  political  demagogy  and  personal 
selfishness.  Otherwise  France  will  lose  more 
completely  the  proud  place  she  has  held  in  the 
world.  Some  of  the  predictions  which  he  made 
in  this  volume  were  realized  a  few  months 
later  when  monetary  and  budgetary  troubles 
caused  the  fall  of  the  Blum  Cabinet. 

M.  Regray  firS  surveys  the  terrible  drain 
on  French  blood  and  collective  ability  as  a 
result  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  of  1870  and  of 
1914.  This  is  not  offset  by  the  doubtful  value 
of  a  great  increase  in  the  proportion  of  foreign' 
ers  resident  in  France — 500,000  to  a  total 
population  of  38,000,000  in  1870,  as  compared 
with  2,500,000  to  39,600,000  in  1936,  not 
counting  750,000  persons  naturalized  between 
1918  and  1936.  This  drain  in  blood  has  caused 
a  lack  of  able  leaders  and  a  decline  in  morale. 
The  low  birthrate  of  the  World  War  years  and 
the  consequent  larger  proportion  of  old  people 
compared  to  active  workers  aggravates  the 
evils  of  the  demagogic  pressure  for  shorter 
hours  of  work  and  higher  pay,  and  threatens 
the  inevitable  bankruptcy  of  old'age  pension 
schemes.  More  serious  ^ill  have  been  the  finan' 
cial  follies  since  the  war,  of  which  the  mosit 
serious  have  been  the  successive  devaluations 
of  the  currency.  These  have  upset  the  equilib' 
rium  existing  before  the  war  between  the 
wages  of  various  social  groups,  causing  each 
to  seek  to  enrich  itself  as  rapidly  as  possible 
at  the  expense  of  the  others — often  with  the 
aid  of  acfts  of  parliament.  Demagogy,  and 
selfishness,  and  economic  blindness  have  led 
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to  a  vicious  circle  of  higher  wages  and  salaries, 
shorter  hours,  a  rising  co^  of  living,  and  in' 
creasing  government  deficits  and  permanent 
debt.  Each  year  is  bringing  France  nearer  to 
bankruptcy,  unless  dra^ic  reforms  are  under' 
taken,  and  unless  Frenchmen  are  willing  to 
consider  the  collective  good  of  France  as  a 
whole  in^ead  of  the  selfish  advantage  of  the 
individual.  M.  Regray's  proposed  remedies  are 
a  re^oration  of  the  equilibrium  in  incomes, 
harder  work,  reduction  of  government  expendi' 
tures,  balancing  of  the  budget,  and  thereby  a 
gradual  reduction  of  the  debt,  and  no  further 
devaluation  of  the  currency.  Though  the  ^a' 
tidies  which  he  presents  are  appalling,  he  is 
not  pessimi^ic  if  only  his  countrymen  will 
have  the  spirit  of  Clemenceau  to  deal  quickly 
and  energetically  with  a  very  serious  financial 
situation.  His  book  will  be  read  with  profit 
by  all  persons  intere^ed  in  the  welfare  of 
France,  and  also  by  Americans,  for  there  are 
many  ominous  analogies  between  the  RoosC' 
velt  policies  and  those  pursued  in  po.<t'war 
France. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

•  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez.  Haya  de  la  Torre  0 
el  politico.  2nd  Edition.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Ercilla.  1936.  241  pages.  16  pesos. — V.  R. 
Haya  de  la  Torre.  ^A  donde  va  indoamerica? 
3rd  Edition.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1936. 
284  pages.  20  pesos. — Except  for  Beals's  Fire 
on  the  Andes,  little  has  been  written  on  the 
A.  P.  R.  A. — the  initials  ^and  for  Alianza 
Popular  Revolucionaria  Americana.  Hence 
these  books,  the  life  of  the  Peruvian  founder 
of  the  movement,  Haya  de  la  Torre,  and  a  coh 
leCtion  of  his  writings  dealing  with  various  top' 
ics  of  Latin' American  politics  and  sociology, 
are  timely  and  valuable,  for  the  A.  P.  R.  A. 
movement  is  significant  both  because  of  its 
social  programme  and  of  its  growing  influence 
in  Spanish  America. 

In  the  biography  the  local  color  is  fairly  well 
brought  out,  a  significant  fa<ft  in  Spanish'Amet' 
ican  letters,  since  the  colonial  attitude  has 
until  recently  prevented  the  growth  of  a 
genuine  literature  refleefting  our  reality.  The 
biographer,  however,  a  member  of  the  A.  P. 
R.  A.,  has  gone  too  far  in  declaring  his  liter' 
ary  independence,  as  one  might  have  expected, 
for  his  attitude  of  mind  is  charadteri^ic  of  the 
movement.  Elsewhere  Haya  de  la  Torre  de' 
dines  to  consider  Spain  as  the  “mother  or  ^ep' 
mother  of  America,"  and  the  title  of  his  own 
book.  Whither  Indo' America?  further  brings 
out  a  certain  anti'Spanish,  IndcKchauvini^ic 
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outlook  akin  to  the  ideology  expressed  by 
Rivera,  the  Mexican  painter.  It  was  during 
his  exile  in  Mexico  that  Haya  de  la  Torre 
came  under  the  influence  of  this  Indiani^ic 
outlook. 

The  biography,  therefore,  suffers  from  a 
false  perspective  since  hi^orically  and  cultural' 
ly  Spain  has  been  the  mother  of  the  Spanish- 
American  nations.  The  hero,  too,  depicted  with 
over-enthusiasm,  develops  into  an  embodiment 
of  political  virtues  and  ^iffness,  unrecognizable 
in  the  adolescent,  provincial,  somewhat  muddle- 
headed  person  I  met  in  New  York  in  1927. 
At  that  time  he  would  not  lecture  in  English, 
presumably  le^  he  might  be  under^cxxl  by  the 
agents  of  American  imperialism.  In  1925  he 
championed  the  principle  of  freedom  of  wor¬ 
ship  in  Peru,  but  he  found  no  word  of  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  Mexican  religious  persecu¬ 
tion  in  1926. 

The  philosophy  of  Aprism  is  succinctly 
^ted  in  the  fir^  chapter  of  Haya  de  la  Torre’s 
book.  Of  the  total  population  of  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ica,  so  his  thesis  runs,  75  per  cent  is  Indian.  It 
is  this  element  that  has  been  exploited,  fir^ 
by  the  Spanish  domination  and  later  by  imper¬ 
ialism.  The  Indian,  therefore,  representing 
great  prcxiuctivity,  con^itutes  the  eternal 
in  Spanish  America.  Hence  the  “new  revolu¬ 
tion  of  our  America  should  be  on  an  Indian 
basis.”  Haya  de  la  Torre  subscribes  to  the 
Marxi^,  economic  interpretation  of  hi^ory. 
He  is  a  revolutioni^  too  and  accepts  at  face 
value  the  Mexican  revolution,  although  the 
^atements  of  Vasconcelos  and  Calles  and  the 
works  of  Gruening  and  Sherwell  would  lead 
one  to  believe  that  the  revolutionary  experi¬ 
ment  in  Mexico  has  been  anything  but  suc¬ 
cessful. 

The  A.  P.  R.  A.  movement,  then,  ^ands  for 
a  far-reaching  social  programme  embodying 
many  of  the  principles  known  collectively  as 
social  ju^ice.  In  this  respect  it  is  sound  and 
con^ructive,  but  it  re^s  on  a  false  philosophy. 
It  denies  the  superiority  of  Spanish  over  Indian 
cultural  values  and  it  contains  also  a  germ  of 
conflict  with  Catholicism,  the  mot  vital  and 
general  expression  of  spirituality  in  the  Span¬ 
ish-speaking  nations, — £.  R.  Pineda.  New 
York  City. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  MEMOIRS 

•  Bruno  Cicognani.  L'omino  che  a  spento 
i  fochi.  Milano.  Treves.  1937. — This 
title  could  be  fairly  accurately  translated  “all 
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passion  spent.”  It  is  Cicognani  himself  who  f 
has  put  out  the  fires  of  flaming  youth  and  \ 
feverish  maturity  in  order  to  settle  back  and  s 
enjoy  an  old  age  of  tranquil  recollection.  In  ] 
the  sense  that  it  is  a  book  of  memories  and  | 
evocations  of  the  pat  this  is  I  suppose  an  old  ; 
man’s  book,  but  there  is  nothing  senile  about 
the  prose  or  the  tyle  of  Cicognani  and  it  is 
evident  that  whatever  may  have  happened  to 
the  fires  of  passion,  the  flame  of  genius  Sil 
bums  teadily  and  is  a  long  way  from  extinc¬ 
tion. 

The  book  presents  a  paradox  not  uncommon 
in  the  memoirs  of  really  great  writers — and 
Cicognani  is  as  great  as  any  Italy  has  to-day. 
That  is  to  say  it  is  essentially  a  personal  book 
and  yet  ju^  because  it  is  so  deeply  felt  and  so 
subjectlively  written  it  has  a  broad  and  uni¬ 
versal  appeal.  The  jacket  says  that  the  book  has 
already  become  a  classic  and  for  once  the 
jacket  does  not  exaggerate.  Any  one  intere^cd 
in  the  poetic  self-analysis  of  a  sensitive,  crea¬ 
tive  mind  will  find  the  volume  great;  it  will 
of  course  mean  more  to  the  reader  who  knows 
Florence,  which  is  the  central  charadler  ot 
these  “ricordi.”  The  chapters  on  the  Via  de’ 
fibbiai,  or  the  Erta  canina,  the  description  o( 
“zw  Talia"  or  the  poet’s  self-communing  in 
the  d’Azeglio  garden:  these  and  other  passages 
are  marvelous  examples  of  how  the  author 
fuses  his  own  personality  with  that  of  the 
city  he  loves,  and  so  beautifully  does  he  write 
that  even  one  who  had  never  seen  Florence 
could  not  but  feel,  in  these  pages,  a  good  deal 
of  her  charm  and  unconquerable  ^rength.  The 
^yle  and  the  language  are  Tuscan  and  when  a 
Tuscan  writer  has  something  to  say  he  has  a 
vigorous  and  glorious  language  to  say  it  in. 
This  is  a  book  that  will  live. — T.  G.  Berlin. 
New  York  State  College  for  Teachers. 

•  Der  deutsche  Soldat.  Briefe  aus  dem  Welt- 
krieg.  Vermachtnis.  Hrsg.  Rudolf  Hoff¬ 
mann.  Miinchen.  Langen-Muller.  1937.  475 
pages.  4.80  marks. — Of  all  the  world  war 
literature  there  has  come  into  my  hands  no 
book  that  gripped  me  so  deeply  as  this  collec¬ 
tion  of  letters  from  German  soldiers.  Men  of 
all  classes  and  professions  wrote  them  to  their 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts,  in  dug- 
outs,  on  the  sick  bed,  on  warships,  in  prison 
camps.  They  are  humorous  and  enthusia^ic, 
longing  and  bitter,  hopeful  and  despairing, 
tender  and  boi^erous,  awkward  and  highly 
poetical.  And  in  every  one  of  them  is  revealed 
the  heart  of  the  writer.  As  illu^ration  I  give  a  I 
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few  quotations  only:  A  young  lieutenant 
writes:  “Ein  Mensch,  der  niemals  die  gesell- 
schaftlichen  Sitten  verletzt,  er  liegt  hier  und 
lauert,  um  zu  morden.”  A  soldier  who  sur' 
prised  a  group  of  Russians:  “Ich  liess  sie  laufen; 
auch  sie  leben  gerne  weiter.”  Another  one: 
“Welch  ein  Genuss,  sich  wieder  waschen  zu 
konnen.”  A  fatally  wounded  soldier  tries  to 
cheer  his  people:  “Ich  bin  so  wohlauf,  dass  ich 
grosse  Lu^  nach  einer  frohlichen  Bierrunde 
mit  Euch  verspiire.  Na —  bald.”  Then  follows 
a  po^scriptum  by  his  nurse,  dictated  two 
hours  before  his  death:  “Empfanget  meine 
letzten  Zeilen.  Es  war  zu  viel.  Gehabt  Euch 
nicht  allzu  sehr  um  etwas,  was  gebracht  wet' 
den  musste.  Griis^t  alle  Lieben.” — “Morgen 
i^  Weihnachten — und  ich  bin  nicht  bei 
Euch.” — “Ich  juble  und  bin  traurig  zu  gleicher 
Zeit  Denn  die  Erde  i^  doch  iiber  alle  Massen 
schon.” — “.  .  .ich  bin  ja  noch  so  Jung  und 
will  noch  leben.  . .” — “Wie  lange  noch”? 
(Oct.  1914!) — “Wir  verbringen  ja  keine  Heb 
dentaten,  wir  liegen  ja  nur  in  der  Kalte  im 
Schnee.” — “Diesmal  hoffen  wir  auf  Frieden. 
Und  dann  kommt  das  freie  Leben,  das  Leben.” 
(killed  six  days  later) — “Ich  und  Tausende 
haben  die  Exi^enz  dem  Vaterland  geopfert. 
Und  alles,  alles  umson^?” — “Glaube  mir,  er^ 
hier  habe  ich  den  lebendigen  Gott  gefunden.” 
— “O  Mutter,  die  Welt  i^  doch  so  schon,  so 
schon — warum  soil  man  nicht  leben  wollen?” 
(killed  August  1917)- 

“Das  Buch  braucht  Leser  voll  Andacht  und 
Dankbarkeit.”  (Rud.  Hoffmann). — J.  Maltha- 
ner.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Hubert  Fabureau.  Paul  Valery.  Paris. 

Nouvelle  Revue  Critique.  1937-  253 
pages. — Every  year  adds  to  the  exegesis  of 
Paul  Valery's  works.  It  is  curious  and  ju^ 
a  little  amusing  to  see  a  man  who  declared  that 
poetry,  for  him,  was  merely  a  pa^ime  and  a  sort 
of  piano  practice  fall  a  prey  to  so  many  learned 
commentators.  M.  Fabureau  thought  that  he 
could  well  admire  and  praise  the  great  talent 
of  M.  Valery  without  losing  his  head  and 
abdicating  his  critical  sense.  It  is  a  joy  and  a 
relief,  after  reading  so  many  books  of  flattery, 
to  find  free  and  clear  judgment.  The  author 
knows  very  well  the  merits  of  the  poet  but  he 
also  points  to  some  of  his  foibles  as,  for  in^ance, 
his  aping  some  of  the  wor^  tricks  of  the  pseu' 
do'classics.  The  chief  protagoni^  of  pure 
poetry  can  often  be  dull  and  prosaic  and  he  can 
be  didactic  and  precieux  when  he  wants  to. 
M.  Fabureau’s  criticism  of  the  “po^ie  pure” 
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controversy  is  very  intelligent  and  timely,  as 
are  his  remarks  on  the  part  played  by  poetic 
obscurity  in  the  now  almo^  complete  eclipse 
of  poetry  in  France.  That  such  a  pure  and 
genuine  poet  could  turn  into  a  mere  academic 
figure'head  and  a  perfect  cynic,  in  regard  to 
intelligence  and  art,  is  ju^ly  deplored  by  the 
author.  Of  so  many  elucidations  of  Paul  Vale' 
ry’s  cryptic  poems  I  know  none  clearer  and  less 
pretentious  than  Fabureau’s.  It  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  see  fit  to  apply  to 
M.  Valery's  social  opinions  the  same  pungent 
criticism  that  he  used  for  his  poems.  He  simply 
takes  for  granted  the  poet’s  touch'me'not 
attitude  in  regard  to  politics  and  seems  to 
approve  of  what  a  French  wit  once  called 
“la  fuite  au  prochain  numero,”  meaning,  ju^ 
Valery’s  syjstematic  shunning  of  philosophical 
and  social  problems,  at  lea^  his  familiar  way  of 
replacing  conclusions  by  suspension  periods. 
— Regis  Michaud.  University  of  Illinois. 

•  Hellmut  von  Gerlach.  Von  Rechts  nach 
Linl{s.  Herausgegeben  von  Emil  Ludwig. 
Zurich.  Europa'Verlag.  1937.  275  pages.  6  and 
8  Swiss  francs. — The  title  of  this  book  is 
exceedingly  well  chosen,  for  it  is  the  auten 
biography  of  a  great  and  di^inguished  German 
intellectual  who  literally  moved  from  right  to 
left  in  the  evolution  of  his  political,  economic 
and  social  views.  Born  into  a  Junker  family  in 
1866,  Hellmut  von  Gerlach  was  quite  naturally 
conservative  during  his  early  career.  In  his 
early  manhood  he  was  also  di^indtly  an  anti' 
Semite  in  his  views.  He  himself  tells  us,  “Weil 
ich  als  junger  Mensch  Antisemit  war,  weil 
ich  die  Juden  nicht  kannte,  so  war  ich  noch 
um  19(X)  herum  Militari^,  weil  ich  die  Pazi' 
fiiilen  nicht  kannte.”  However  the  various  con' 
servative  influences  which  were  at  work  on 
him  met  their  more  liberal  counter'agents  in 
various  democratic  influences.  In  his  twenty' 
eighth  year  (1894)  he  visited  England  and  was 
much  impressed  with  the  parliamentary  sys' 
tern.  He  became  acquainted  with  oufftanding 
scholars,  newspaper  editors  and  liberal  and 
radical  leaders  in  his  owm  country.  As  the 
years  went  by  von  Gerlach,  as  he  te^ifies  in 
his  volume,  became  increasingly  democratic. 

Successively  von  Gerlach  was  newspaper 
editor  (after  1901,  Welt  am  Montag),  demO' 
cratic  member  of  the  Reich^ag,  and  an  under' 
secretary  of  ^ate  in  the  Prussian  Mini^ry  of 
the  Interior.  By  the  time  of  the  World  War 
he  was  a  pacific,  and  was  opposed  to  Get' 
many’s  entry  into  the  war.  He  had  been  con' 
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verted  to  the  pacific  position  by  three  men; 
Dr.  Theodor  Barth,  Norman  Angell,  and  pro' 
fessor  Walther  Schiicking.  He  became  a  mem^ 
ber  of  the  great  pacihst  organization  of  Prey 
fessor  Dr,  Quidde.  A  convinced  democrat, 
von  Gerlach  supported  the  German  Republic 
when  it  was  e^ablished.  He  was  well  aw'are 
that  political  democracy  mu^  be  based  on 
social  democracy.  But  he  was  not  a  dogmatic, 
since  he  realized,  like  President  T.  G.  Masaryk, 
of  Czechoslov'akia,  that  democracy  is  an  atti- 
tude,  a  process,  rather  than  a  set  of  unvarying 
dogmas.  It  was  natural  that  an  outAanding 
democrat  like  von  Gerlach,  like  so  many  others 
of  his  type,  could  not  live  under  the  blighting 
atmosphere  of  the  Hitler  regime.  He  fled  the 
country  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  died  in 
1935. 

Von  Gerlach's  volume  is  more  than  a  per¬ 
sonal  hi^ory.  It  is  even  more  than  the  ^ory 
of  the  intellertual  development  of  an  out^and- 
ing  German  liberal  and  democratic  mind.  In  its 
way  it  is  the  hi^ory  of  an  epoch  in  German 
life,  for  it  bridges  the  period  from  Empire  to 
Republic  to  Hitler's  Third  Reich.  It  is  a  book, 
therefore,  which  is  well  worth  reading  and 
which  ought  to  throw  some  light  on  the  forces 
which  brought  about  the  Hitler  regime  in 
1933. — Harry  N-  Howard.  Miami  University, 

•  Frant;ois  Mauriac.  Journal.  Paris.  Grasset. 

1937.  232  pages.  16.50  francs. — This 
second  volume  of  Mauriac's  Journal  deserv'es 
only  indiredtly  the  name  of  a  “diary.”  The 
author  confesses  himself  only  here  and  there, 
giving  us  a  chance  to  obtain  some  very  valu¬ 
able  inside  light  on  his  personality  as  a  writer, 
as  w’hen  he  calls  himself  “a  metaphysician 
W’ho  works  in  the  concrete”  or  when  he  makes 
an  allusion  to  that  “sulphurous  light”  in  which 
his  characters  appear  in  spite  of  himself.  M, 
Mauriac  appears  in  this  Journal  like  a  very 
fortunate  and  happy  gentleman  w’ho  has  twice 
secured  himself  again^  the  sins  and  miseries  of 
life  such  as  he  describes  them  in  his  novels  by 
his  scxrial  security  and  comfort  and  his  Catholic 
convictions.  We  are  not  allowed  to  forget  in 
this  volume  that  the  author  of  Le  Fleuve  de 
Feu  is  also  the  author  of  a  Life  of  Jesus.  Some¬ 
times,  perhaps,  Chri^ian  charity  does  not  win 
completely  over  the  author's  social  prejudices, 
as  when  he  takes  Andre  Gide  and  Andre  Mal- 
raux  to  task  for  their  revolutionary  attitude. 
He  then  goes  into  what  looks  very  much  like 
old-fashioned  casuistry  in  regard,  for  in^nce, 
to  Malraux'  success  as  a  writer.  Aexording  to 


M.  Mauriac  only  a  Chri^ian  has  the  ri^ 
to  succeed,  the  revolutioni^  being  bound  t 
utter  despair  by  his  very  convictions,  etc.  T: 
make  up  for  these  subtleties,  there  are  som 
very  illuminating  pages  in  the  book  on  Prout 
criticism,  music  and  other  subjects. 

Despite  M.  Mauriac's  insi^ence  in  ths 
book  and  elsewhere  on  the  fact  that  he  write 
edifying  novels,  unprejudiced  persons  are  ^ 
at  liberty  to  believe  that  his  attractive  sinnen 
could  be  ju^  as  successfully  treated  by  Dr 
Freud  or  Dr.  Karl  Marx  as  by  the  ChurA 
Otherwise  there  would  be  ju<t  as  much  reasoc 
to  include  the  Marquis  de  Sade  or  M.  Cham[y 
saur  among  the  Church  apologias. — Regu  Ui 
chaud.  University  of  Illinois. 

•  Mgr  Roserot  de  Melin.  La  Cite  du  Varv 
can.  Paris  Leroux.  1937-  122  pages.  It 
francs. — In  122  small,  wide-spaced,  readable 
pages.  Mgr  Joseph  Roserot  de  Melin  coiv 
siders  the  new  Papal  State  under  every  possible 
aspect.  This  is  a  pamphlet,  not  a  book,  the 
description  of  the  Vatican  City  is  the  mcreS 
of  travel  talks,  and  the  international  ^andin^ 
of  the  miniature  country  should  be  Studied  in 
Marcel  Brazzola's  technical  disquisition.  The 
hi^ory  of  the  Papal  State  from  King  Pippin 
and  Charlemagne  to  Victor  Emmanuel  II  (the 
myth  of  Con^antine’s  donation  is  frankly 
abandoned)  is  a  gcxxl,  lucid  condensation,  but 
extremely  elementary.  The  ^ory  of  the  Lateran 
Agreements,  however,  fills  nearly  half  the  sk 
volume,  and  is  of  commanding  intere^. 

Italy  Resurgent  had  always  offered  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  extraterritoriality,  and  therefore  the 
independence,  of  the  Pope's  actual  residence. 
This  offer  Pius  IX  had  indignantly  refused.  In 
1929,  Pius  XI  accepted  what  his  predecessex! 
had  scorned  since  1870:  the  reduction  of  the 
Pope's  temporal  possessions  to  a  mere  symbol. 
Mo^  Catholics  felt  that  the  Pontiff  gained  no 
pre^ige  by  being  an  Italian  princeling.  Why 
this  change  of  front  on  the  part  of  the  Holy 
See?  The  lapse  of  sixty  years,  for  one  thing: 
many  Catholics  admit  today  that  Galileo  was 
right.  The  true  reason  is  that  the  Pope  could 
not  come  to  terms  with  the  “liberal”  monarchy, 
but  found  it  easy  to  agree  with  a  government 
founded  upon  discipline.  Pius  XI  remains 
true  to  the  Syllabus  of  Pius  IX.  II  Duce  gave 
the  Holy  See  a  quid  pro  quo  which  no  “lib 
eral”  government  could  offer:  the  recognition 
of  Catholicism  as  the  religion  of  the  State. 

If  the  Pope  abandons  Rome  to  his  whilom 
rival  the  King,  he  secures  in  exchange  a  Coo-  1 
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cordat  which,  a  few  short  years  ago,  would 
have  seemed  unthinkable.  The  two  Treaties 
are  linked:  they  ^and  and  fall  together.  This 
ending  of  a  long  feud  does  the  higher  credit  to 
Pontiff  and  to  Caesar  alike :  it  is  indeed  a  vic¬ 
tory  for  both.  All  this  is  very  convincingly 
explained  by  Mgr  Roserot  de  Melin.  Ultimate¬ 
ly,  it  might  become  embarrassing  for  Church 
and  State  to  be  allied  w'ith  each  other's  ideol¬ 
ogies:  both  Romes  claim  to  be  at  the  same 
time  a  government  and  a  faith.  At  any  rate, 
the  ^atesmanship  and  the  temper  on  both 
sides  deserves  the  higher  praise.  A  very  good 
summary  of  a  mo^  important  problem. — Al- 
bert  Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Dagobert  von  Mikusch.  Wassmuss,  der 
deutsche  Lawrence.  ("With  22  illujarations 
and  one  map).  Leipzig.  Li^t.  1937-  332  pages. 
8.20  marks. — In  1936  General  Chri^opher 
Sykes,  who  led  the  English  expeditionary 
forces  in  Persia  (Iran)  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  World  War,  published  a  book  Wassmuss, 
the  German  Lawrence.  This  Wassmuss  had 
been  German  consul  in  South  Persia  before 
the  war,  had  returned  to  Berlin  ju^  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  ho^ilities,  had  been  sent  back  again 
to  Persia  together  with  a  Turkish  mission  in 
order  to  keep  Persia  neutral  or  to  win  her  over 
to  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  to  prepare  an  expedition  again^  India. 
Von  Mikusch’s  book  is  the  German  version  of 
the  adivities  of  this  remarkable  man,  not  an 
adventurer  but  a  faithful  servant  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  of  a  man  who  fought  againd  overwhelming 
odds.  Persia’s  vacillating  attitude  and  the  lack 
of  an  armed  force  frudrated  Germany’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  win  her  support.  Wassmuss,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  his  efforts  even  without 
official  support  from  his  country.  How  he, 
almod  single-handed  and  supported  only  by 
a  few  friendly  chiefs  of  small  Persian  tribes, 
held  at  bay  for  months  an  English  expedi¬ 
tionary  force  of  20,(XX)  men,  how  he  kept  up 
his  hopeless  druggie  without  money  and  suf^- 
ficient  arms,  how  the  combined  Russian  and 
English  forces  finally  dedroved  all  his  work, 
how  he  was  hunted  with  a  large  price  on  his 
head,  captured,  how  he  escaped,  was  trapped 
again  and  months  after  the  armidice  finally 
freed,  all  this  makes  a  great  tale  of  adventure. 
But  the  book  has  a  higher  aim;  it  undertakes 
to  portray  a  man  who  grew  with  each  new 
task,  a  man  of  greated  resourcefulness  and 
length  of  charader,  a  man  with  an  indomi¬ 
table  spirit,  untiring,  self-sacrificing  and  tragic 
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in  his  hopeless  druggie  againd  intrigue  and 
human  selfishness,  but  nevertheless  never 
embittered  and  never  abandoning  his  faith  in 
the  essential  goodness  of  man. — J.  Malthaner. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  A.  St.  Wittlin.  Isabella,  Begrunderin  der 
Weltmocht  Spanien.  Erlenbach-Ziirich. 
Eugen  Rentsch.  440  pages.  6  and  7.50  marks. 
— This  life  of  Isabel  la  Catclica  has  no  index, 
no  notas  comprobatorias  to  judify  descriptions, 
assertions,  imaginary  conversations  and  the 
like;  it  will  therefore  seem  fair  to  call  the  book 
a  hidorical  novel;  as  such  it  deserves  sincere 
commendation  for  the  author’s  effort  to  remain 
within  a  frame  of  fads,  in  spite  of  a  number 
of  misrepresentations  in  the  realm  of  por¬ 
traiture  and  of  Spanish  culture  in  the  15th 
century.  The  career  of  this  famous  queen  is  so 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  religious,  social, 
economic  and  political  life  of  her  time,  that  a 
more  detailed  presentation  of  the  fird  would 
logically  have  carried  in  its  wake  an  analysis 
of  the  others.  To  the  youth  of  Isabella  up  to 
her  accession  an  unnecessarily  large  part  of 
the  narrative  is  devoted.  The  rehearsal  of  the 
lad  twenty-five  years  of  her  life  from  1480  on, 
by  far  the  fulled  and  mod  significant  of  her 
rule,  takes  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  book; 
in  fad  four-fifths  of  the  narrative  might  prof¬ 
itably  have  been  given  to  her  entire  reign. 
References  to  Isabella’s  charader,  her  self- 
discipline,  her  love  of  order,  her  devotion  to 
her  subjeds,  her  desire  to  improve  their  lot, 
recur  again  and  again.  This  makes  her  figure 
dand  out  clearly  enough  on  every  page,  but  at 
the  expense  of  a  more  complete  delineation  of 
the  woman  and  queen  as  a  part  of  the  world  in 
which  she  grew  up  and  in  which  she  w'as  to 
play  such  an  important  role.  Isabella  was  after 
all  very  much  a  woman  of  her  own  time,  in 
whom  the  charader  which  she  condantly  dis¬ 
played  was  the  great  thing,  but  in  whom  the 
education,  enlightenment,  vision,  or  what  you 
choose  to  call  it,  was  dill  inadequate  as  a  basis 
for  far-reaching  decisions  and  reforms.  Perhaps 
as  a  woman  she  gave  in  too  often  to  the  intel- 
leds  of  the  men  who  influenced  her,  even  when 
they  had  vadly  less  ability,  less  brain  than  she; 
perhaps  as  a  queen  her  task  of  successfully 
bedowing  order,  schooling,  discipline  on  a 
nation  in  chaos  was  impossible  of  fulfillment 
even  in  hands  as  competent  as  hers. 

The  fad  remains  that  during  her  reign  the 
seeds  of  decay  were  implanted  in  the  govern¬ 
mental  regime  and  in  the  national  life.  In  spite  of 
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the  remarkable  things  which  Isabella  achieved 
toward  attaining  religious  and  political  unity, 
toward  bettering  the  economic  condition  of 
her  subjects,  the  foundations  on  which  general 
education  and  progress  re^ed  were  laid  down 
within  a  frail  and  narrow  compass.  Isabella 
found  herselt  at  the  crossroads  of  a  great  deci- 
sion,  envisaging  tolerance  and  educational 
progress  on  the  one  hand,  or  inquisitorial 
fanaticism  and  traditional  unenlightenment 
on  the  other;  unhappily  the  pressure  of  her 
councilors  or,  if  you  will,  of  the  di^urbed 
times  in  which  she  tried  to  function,  impelled 
her  to  choose  the  latter.  The  super^human 
task  of  clearing  Spanish  soil  of  the  Moslem  and 
of  colonizing  new  continents,  not  only  over' 
ta.xed  the  economic  capacity  of  a  very  young 
nation;  it  also  di^raAed  the  Spaniard’s  atten' 
tion  from  the  progress  which  he  might  have 
established  on  a  6rm  basis  at  home,  to  the 
glory  of  Chri^ian  conque.<t  which  he  deter' 
mined  to  achieve  in  worlds  beyond  the  sea. 
Some  of  these  historical  problems  are  not  suf' 
ficiently  brought  out.  Isabella’s  intere^  in 
learning  and  in  the  fo^ering  of  education  is 
briefly  touched  upon  and  was  wholly  to  her 
cred’t.  But  it  mu^  be  remembered  that  she 
was  able  to  t  uicken  an  interest  in  general 
culture  only  in  a  relatively  small  group  of 
privileged  persons,  that  the  large  body  of  her 
people  remained  without  schools,  that  theo' 
cratic  authority  received  under  her  rule  the 
impulse  and  the  pre^ige  w'hich  made  liberty 
of  conscience  and  religious  tolerance  impos' 
sible  for  centuries  thereafter. 

The  book  is  written  con  amore,  is  clear, 
fair  and  reveals  much  reading.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  such  phrases  as  “auto  da  fe’’ 
should  be  set  down  as  Spanish  and  that  occa' 
sional  Spanish  names  should  have  got  them' 
selves  misspelled.  The  plates  furnish  some 
intere^ing  portraits  of  the  protagoniiits. — 
Rudolph  Schei  ill.  University  of  California. 

•  Karl  Silex.  Der  Marsch  auj  Madrid.  Leip¬ 
zig.  E.  A.  Seemann.  127  pages.  2.70 
marks. — Grant  the  author’s  premises — that 
Bolshevism  is  Evil  Absolute,  that  “Thou  shalt 
not  suffer  a  Bolshevik  to  live’’  is  the  fir^  and 
greatest  commandment — you  will  find  this 
little  book  very  pleasant  and  profitable  read' 
ing.  Of  the  five  chapters,  three,  l:Manzanares, 
der  Weltenilrom;  III:  Spanien  auf  sich  ge^ellt; 
V :  der  Marsch  auf  Madrid,  are  only  introduC' 
tion,  transition,  conclusion.  Chapters  II  and 
IV  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  w’ork.  Ch.  II,  Im 
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Lande  des  Burgerl^rieges,  is  decent  reporter’i 
work,  but  would  not  be  accounted  fina  class  in 
American  journalism.  Part  IV,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry  :  Spanien  ge^lern  und  heute,  is  as  good  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  political  and  social  conditions  since 
1919  as  I  have  come  across.  The  author  is  by  no 
means  reacflionary.  He  fully  recognizes  the 
Cupidity  and  selfishness  of  the  Spanish  upper 
classes.  His  sympathies  go  to  the  rather  bold 
programme  of  the  Falangi^as.  He  professes 
to  be  ardently  in  favor  of  world  peace.  It  was 
Germany  and  Italy  who  insi^ed  on  neutrality, 
not  England  and  France.  Since  February  21a, 
193?,  no  foreign  volunteers  have  been  allowed 
to  enter  Spain  (quite  true:  Mussolini  can 
argue  that  his  troops  w’ere  not  volunteers 
within  the  meaning  of  the  adt).  We  have  the 
usual  Fasciisl'Nazi  plea  for  free,  enthusia^ic 
national  unity,  which  consi^s  in  killing  a 
goodly  number  of  your  fellow  citizens,  out¬ 
lawing  a  few  millions,  and  depriving  the  reS 
of  any  political  rights  All  under  ^ridl  mili¬ 
tary  discipline  will  be  “unanimous”  (they  had 
better!).  The  militari^itic  character  of  the  move¬ 
ment  is  not  toned  down :  the  Armv  alone  is 
New  Spain.  “Die  Vcrehrung  des  Heeres  ge- 
hort  zu  den  fe^en  Be^andteilen  des  taglichen 
Leben  wie  das  Anhoren  der  Messe.”  Wher¬ 
ever  the  Army  did  not  seize  control  by  a  sur¬ 
prise  ^roke,  the  people,  of  their  own  accord, 
remained  loyal  to  the  Republic :  “Es  i^  immer 
dieselbe  Geschichte.  Wo  der  kommandierende 
Offizier  eine  abwartende  Stellung  einnahm, 
das  Militar  in  den  Kasernen  hielt,  und  die 
Strasse  dem  Mob  uberliess,  wurde  die  Sradt 
rot.”  We  suspedled  as  much:  we  are  glad  to 
have  it  confirmed  by  a  very  intelligent  Nazi 
observer.  There  are  some  48  good  pictures. 
Really  a  useful  book. — Albert  Guerard.  Stan¬ 
ford  University. 

•  J.  Tchemoff,  Le  Deftin  d'un  Emigre. 

Paris.  Rieder.  1937.  262  pages.  20  francs. 
— Born  at  Nijnii-Novgorod  in  1873,  shut  out 
from  academic  advancement  in  Tsarist  Russia, 
horrified  by  a  pogrom  again^  his  co-relig' 
ionics,  the  author  came  in  1892  as  a  pilgrim 
to  Paris,  “the  melting-pot  of  civilizations.” 
His  autobiography,  charmingly  written,  is 
more  than  a  vivid  account  of  the  financial 
miseries  and  slow  progress  of  a  radical  Russian 
emigre’s  self-education  in  a  foreign  capital. 

It  gives  an  intere^ing  description  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  emigre  colony  at  Paris,  led  by  such  famous 
men  as  Lavrov  and  Plekhanov,  and  of  the 
influence  of  French  ideas  on  the  formation  of  j 
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Russian  revolutionary  thought  in  the  la^  two 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

With  a  characfteri^ically  Jewish  penchant 
for  general  ideas  and  social  reform,  M.  Tcher^ 
noff  also  contributes  many  shrewd  observa- 
tions  about  the  radical  tendencies  under  the 
July  Monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe;  these  he 
analyzed  in  one  of  his  6r^  hi^orical  Judies, 
which  had  a  kindly  preface  from  the  pen  of  his 
famous  teacher,  Professor  Esmein.  The  autO' 
biography  closes  with  the  year  1903,  when 
the  author,  after  lecturing  on  law  for  two 
years  at  the  little  provincial  university  of  Aix 
in  Provence,  returned  to  Paris  to  continue  his 
Judies  in  law,  finance,  and  social  hi^ory. — 
Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

RELIGION 

•  Maturin  Dreano.  La  Pensee  Religieuse  de 
Montaigne.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1936.  501 
pages.  55  francs. — This  exoneration  of  the 
great  Montaigne  bears  the  “Imprimatur”  of 
the  Bishop  of  Vannes,  and  its  publication 
almo^  coincides  with  Alfred  Noyes’s  vindica' 
tion  of  Voltaire  (Sheed  6?  Ward,  New  York, 
1936).  Not  unlike  Voltaire,  the  author  of  the 
“essais”  has  been  claimed  and  adopted  by  the 
mo^  diverse  groups,  and  by  those  in  particular 
with  whom  he  has  lea^  in  common.  Some 
critics  have  considered  him  a  humani^  a  la 
Ronsard,  drawing  a  dividing  line  between  his 
religious  sentiments  and  his  pradlical  life.  To 
others  he  appeared  as  an  enemy  of  religion, 
hiding  his  real  opinions  behind  the  mask  of  an 
external  compliance  with  religious  ceremonial, 
and  thereby  rendering  his  underground  attack 
all  the  more  deva^ating.  Maturin  Dreano 
seems  to  be  in  essential  agreement  with  a  third 
group  of  critics,  for  whom  Montaigne  is  a 
Catholic  Chri^ian.  in  life  as  well  as  in  death. 
This  conviction  is  held  as  the  result  of  a  pains' 
taking  analysis  which  follows  minutely  the 
diferent  ^ages  of  Montaigne’s  religious,  inteh 
ledtual,  and  moral  formation,  quoting  liberally 
from  his  works,  and  consulting  and  critically 
evaluating  the  opinions  of  contemporary  and 
later  interpreters.  While  it  would  require  too 
much  credulity  on  our  part  to  insiA  on  Mon' 
taigne’s  ^riCt  orthodoxy,  we  feel  certainly 
juAified  in  defending  him  again^  the  rigori^ic 
defamations  of  Malebranche,  Pascal,  and  “Port 
Royal.”  Montaigne’s  “Pyrrhonism”  and  sO' 
called  fideism  are  desperate  attempts  to  over¬ 
come  a  seeming  conflict  between  reason  and 
faith,  science  and  religion:  an  almo^  manda- 
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tory  action  on  his  part,  at  a  time  when  the 
classical  Thomi^ic  solution  of  the  apparent 
dilemma  had  been  losit  sight  of. — Kurt  F.  Rein' 
hardt.  Stanford  University. 

•  Eugene  Masure.  L'Humanisme  Chretien. 

Paris.  Gabriel  Beauchesne  et  ses  Fils. 
1936.  329  pages.  27  francs. — The  mo^  thor¬ 
ough  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  Chri^ian  Humanism  since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Louis  Mercier’s  A  Challenge  of  Human' 
ism.  It  is  mo^  timely  and  welcome  in  view  of 
the  many  wtirring  political  and  social  philos¬ 
ophies  of  the  present  day,  all  of  them  posing 
as  sub^itute  religions,  each  of  them  claiming 
to  possess  the  unfailing  recipe  for  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  genuine  humanism,  but  mo^  of  them 
miserably  lacking  in  the  under^anding  of 
human  nature.  Eugene  Masure  convincingly 
argues  that  only  a  duali^ic  (natural-superna¬ 
tural)  or  Chrii^tian  humanism  can  be  truly 
humane,  because  it  trikes  a  middle  path  be¬ 
tween  a  naturali^ic  and  spirituali^ic  anthro¬ 
pology.  Man  is  “a  traveller  who  has  left 
Jericho  behind  but  has  not  yet  reached  Jeru¬ 
salem.”  While  the  first  part  of  the  book  deals 
in  the  traditional  manner  with  the  philosoph¬ 
ical  and  theological  premises,  the  second  part 
applies  the  principles  thus  gained  to  the  sev¬ 
eral  fields  and  departments  of  life  and  civil¬ 
ization,  the  arts,  literature,  prayer,  and  my^ic- 
al  contemplation.  The  treatment  is  partly  psy¬ 
chological,  having  its  root  and  fundament  in 
speculative  and  moral  theology.  The  author’s 
wide  awake  mentality  with  its  rare  combina¬ 
tion  of  analytical  and  s>Tithetic  qualities  im¬ 
parts  to  his  ^yle  clarity  as  well  as  formal 
refinement.  Masure’s  Christian  Humanism 
will  take  its  legitimate  place  alongside  with 
the  works  of  Gilson,  Maritain,  Rousselot, 
Sertillanges,  and  the  other  ^ndard-bearers  of 
French  Neo-Thomism. — Kurt  F.  Reinhardt. 
Stanford  University. 

LITERATURE 

•  Paul  Dottin.  Le  theatre  de  Somerset  Mau¬ 
gham.  Paris.  Librairie  Academique  Per¬ 
rin.  1937.  264  pages.  15  francs. — Dottin  is  a 
sincere  admirer  of  Maugham;  he  has  already 
published  a  volume  on  the  noveli^  and  now 
consecrates  a  second  to  an  exhaustive  and  very 
interesting  Study  of  the  dramatist,  who  in  his 
opinion  is  much  underestimated,  both  by  the 
English  critics  and  by  the  author  himself. 
Maugham  says  that  he  only  turned  to  the 
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theater  because  his  novels,  though  admired 
and  praised,  did  not  bring  in  money  enough 
to  support  him.  But  though  he  takes  his  own 
plays  so  lightly  and  seems  to  agree  with  the 
English  critics  that  though  successful  or.  the 
^ge  they  are  not  “literature,"  Dottin  does 
not  hesitate  to  class  him  among  the  greate'st 
English  dramati.<ts,  Shakespeare  included.  The 
valuable  and  sugge.<live  prefaces  to  his  collecfted 
plays  show  him  to  be  a  serious  ^udent  of 
dramatic  art  and  a  keen  critic  of  the  modern 
theater.  In  one  of  them  he  names  as  the  mo^ 
important  of  the  three  chief  requisites  for  suc' 
cess  as  a  playwright  “the  gift  of  writing  ^age 
dialogue.”  In  the  opinion  of  M.  Dottin,  Mau' 
gham  himself  possesses  this  gift  in  a  super' 
lative  degree,  also  “no  one  has  more  thoroughly 
than  he  the  sense  of  the  pathos  of  life,  the  acute 
perception  of  man's  digress.”  Equipped  with 
these  Qualities,  Maugham’s  success  in  the 
theater  was  assured.  His  second  play,  Lady 
Fredericf{  (produced  in  1908)  ran  for  a  whole 
year  in  London,  not  to  mention  long  runs  in 
the  United  States,  in  the  colonies,  and  in  other 
countries.  It  not  only  brought  him  the  mo^ 
satisfactory  pecuniary  returns,  but  made  him 
at  once  one  of  the  mo^  popular  dramatics  of 
the  day.  Since  Lady  Frederick,  he  has  produced 
twenty'one  plavs,  almo^  all  of  which  have 
had  deBnite  success  on  the  ^age.  Dottin  gives 
a  careful  analysis  of  many  of  these  plays,  often 
accompanied  by  long  quotations  from  the 
text  which  fully  ju^ify  his  admiration  of  the 
author's  “gift  for  writing  ^age  dialogue”  and 
which  lose  nothing  of  their  keenness  and  wit 
in  the  French  translation. 

In  his  early  plays  Maugham  definitely  caters 
to  the  ta^e  of  the  public  for  comedy,  and  for 
happy  endings  or  at  lea^  for  the  final  triumph 
of  some  moral  principle.  But  as  time  goes  on, 
his  hatred  of  moral  and  religious  hypocrisy,  of 
social  and  financial  snobbery,  of  the  tyranny 
of  convention  becomes  ever  Wronger,  his  social 
criticism  ever  mere  searching  and  bitter,  and 
his  plays  become  deva^ting  pictures  of  the 
follies  and  weaknesses  of  the  time.  He  is  often 
almost  too  cruel  in  his  unveiling  of  human 
frailties,  but  M.  Dottin  says  of  The  Circle, 
which  he  considers  “indisputably  a  master- 
piece,”  “it  seems  as  if  he  had  bent  a  pitying 
but  all'too'penetrating  gaze  upon  these  poor 
mortals  who  ^upidly  believe  that  they  can 
escape  the  sum  of  in^inefts  which  they  call 
Fate.”  The  plays  which  show  Maugham’s 
readtion  to  the  Great  War  and  its  effedts  on  all 
phases  of  social,  political  and  dome^ic  life 
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proved  too  reali^ic  and  too  scathing  to  plea# 
the  British  public,  but  Dottin  thinks  they  wil 
have  a  lading  place  in  English  literature.  One 
of  them.  The  Sacred  Flarne,  he  considers  an 
undoubted  ma^erpiece  and  finds  nothing  in 
English  literature,  with  the  exception  of  King 
Lear  and  Richardson’s  Clarissa,  which  can 
compare  with  it  in  “the  pow'cr  of  its  pathos." 

Since  1933  Maugham  has  turned  his  back 
upon  the  theater,  but  M.  Dottin  ^ill  hopes 
that  he  will  relent  and  give  us  more  of  his 
brilliant  and  enlightening  plays.  He  regrets 
that  Maugham  in  publishing  his  colledted 
dramas  has  omitted  several  which  “in  the  wok 
of  a  less  mode^  dramatic  might  pass  as  ma^< 
pieces”  and  feels  that  “it  is  for  us  to  render  to 
Maugham  the  ju^ice  he  would  not  render  to 
himself.” — Marian  P.  Whitney.  New  Haven. 

•  Eugenio  CJomes.  D.  H.  Lawrence  e  outros. 

Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1937. 
329  pages.  8$(XX). — As  a  result  in  good  part  of 
Lady  Chatterley,  the  late  D.  H.  Lawrence  is 
creating  quite  a  ^ir  in  Brazil.  He  and  the  good 
Herr  Docflor  Sigmund  Freud.  The  two  of  them 
together,  to  hear  the  conservative  (to  put  it 
mildly)  critics  tell  it,  are  wreaking  havoc  with 
literature  in  the  general  vicinity  of  Rio.  And 
what  thev  leave  undone,  the  anthropologic 
finish,  with  such  works  as  Gilberto  Freyre’s 
Casa  Grande  e  Senzala'  The  result  is,  sudi 
writers  as  Jose  Lins  do  Rego,  Erico  Verissimo 
and  others  are  being  led  a^ray. 

Writing  in  the  Catholic-monarchi^  organ, 
Fronteiras,  Sr.  Joao  Vasconcellos  descries,  a 
propos  of  Jose  Lins  do  Rego,  a  certain  “pria- 
pismo  mental”;  and  he  would  have  us  believe 
that  Usina  is  not  “the  epic  of  the  sugar  cane,” 
but  an  “epic  of  pornography.”  There  is,  ac' 
cording  to  Vasconcellos,  a  widely  prevalent 
“hypertrophy  of  the  pornographic  element,” 
which  comes  out  in  such  a  work  as  Luis  Mar' 
tins’  novel  of  pro^itution,  Lapa.  As  for  Casa 
Grande  e  Senzala  itself,  it  is  “de  pudorada- 
mente  pomographico.  .  .  .  literatura  de  water 
closet” !  And  it  all  goes  back  to  Lawrence  and 
Freud. 

“Ah!  Lawrence,  ah!  Freud!”  the  reviewer 
exclaims,  “quando  o  brasil  attingir  a  'maio' 
ridade  mental’.  .  .  .  tera  de  aju^ar  fundas 
contas  com  voces.” 

The  influence  of  Lawrence  is  seen,  in  partic' 
ular,  in  such  works  as  Verissimo's  Um  lugar 
ao  sol  and  Lucio  Cardoso’s  A  luz  no  sub'sob. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  intere^  to  hear  what  a 
leading  Brazilian  ^udent  of  English  and  Amet'  ^ 
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ican  letters  has  to  say  about  the  author  of 
Sons  and  Lovers.  Sr.  Gomes  is  widely  known  as 
a  translator  from  the  English,  and  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  contemporary  British  writing. 
He  possesses  that  immersion  which  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  such  an  excursion;  he  knows  his 
subjed  dans  les  coins.  In  the  present  work, 
he  deals  with  Lawrence  as  a  poet,  as  a  novelid, 
as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  man.  He  agrees  with 
Rene  Lalou  in  hnding  that  Lady  Chatterley's 
Lover  reveals  “un  salubre  desir  de  depouillerce 
sujet  de  toute  mythologie  pod-freudienne,” 
and  adds,  “a  influ  encia,  ainda  ai,  de  Freud, 
e  manifeda.”  He  discovers  in  Lawrence  incon¬ 
gruities  of  an  elemental  charader. 

The  essay  contains  much  information  for  the 
Brazilian  reader,  and  the  author's  evaluation 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  sane  and  balanced  one; 
although  a  little  too  much  credit  is  given  to 
Lawrence  the  “philosopher,”  while  not  enough 
^ress  is  placed  upon  the  element  of  anti-bour¬ 
geois  social  revolt — it  is  this  latter  asped  of 
Lawrence  which  the  “New  Country”  poets 
in  England  (the  W.  H.  Auden  group)  have 
fhiitfully  adopted. 

The  volume  also  includes  essays  on  William 
Butler  Yeats,  Rupert  Brooke,  Walter  de  la 
Mare,  William  Henry  Davies,  John  Maseheld, 
James  Joyce,  Liam  O’Flaherty,  G.  K.  Ches¬ 
terton,  and  Aldous  Huxley.  One  or  two  of 
these  drike  the  undersigned  as  being  drange 
seledions,  not  to  say  resurredions.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  other  essays,  on  popular 
novels,  the  present  day  language  of  poetry, 
Georgian  poetry,  Imagid  poetry,  war  poetry, 
etc.  Appended  to  the  volume  is  a  fund  of  bio- 
bibliographical  data.  By  and  large,  the  book 
affords  a  valuable,  highly  intelligent  initiation 
for  a  foreign  audience. — Samuel  Putnam. 
Philadelphia. 

•  Joseph  Metzger.  Das  Katholische  Schrift' 
turn  im  heuiigen  England.  Miinchen. 
Kosel-Pudet.  1937.  407  large  odavo  pages 
5.80  and  6.80  marks.— This  is  one  of  the  mod 
remarkable  of  recent  publications.  Not  so  much 
as  a  condrudive  critical  achievement;  it  is 
adonishing,  it  is  true,  that  this  young  German 
scholar  should  have  acquired  so  extensive  a 
knowledge,  a  good  deal  of  it  clearly  6rd-hand, 
of  hundreds  of  recent  English  writers;  but  as 
a  matter  of  fad  he  makes  no  pretension  to 
critical  acumen  and  in  the  main  he  accepts  the 
judgments  of  English  and  German  specialids 
with  moded  docility.  It  is  not  for  penetrating 
or  luminous  judgments  that  the  book  has 
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value,  but  as  a  convenient  reference  work  on 
recent  Catholic  writing  in  Great  Britain  (and 
who  says  “recent”  Catholic  writing  says 
Catholic  writing  without  chronological  limita¬ 
tion,  since  nearly  all  British  Catholic  writing 
of  importance  belongs  within  the  hundred 
years  jud  pad).  How  was  it  physically  possible 
for  the  young  foreigner  to  accumulate  in  a 
short  period  such  a  mass  of  accurate  and  useful 
information?  He  has  put  Great  Britain,  and 
notably  Catholic  Britain,  in  his  debt  forever. 

It  was  a  dimulating  subjed,  one  to  lend 
zed  even  to  an  endless  compilation  of  names, 
dates,  titles  and  themes.  Within  the  pad 
century  the  number  of  Catholics  in  England 
has  increased  from  some  60,000  to  well  above 
two  million.  And  culturally,  English  Catholics 
bulked  very  small  a  hundred  years  ago.  Now 
they  have  a  cultural  importance  far  beyond 
their  numbers.  In  the  6eld  of  letters  there  are 
Conrad,  Baring,  Chederton,  Belloc,  Francis 
Thompson,  Kaye-Smith,  and  dozens  more  of 
the  solided  and  the  mod  brilliant.  And  their 
number  dill  increases.  A  large  fradion — per¬ 
haps  the  larger  fradion — of  these  eminent 
English  Catholics  observe  a  second  birth-day, 
often  a  recent  date,  the  date  of  their  entrance 
into  the  bosom  of  Mother  Church.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  speculate  on  the  significance 
of  this  fad,  or  to  wonder  what  Britain  in 
general  thinks  of  it.  It  is  a  fad,  and  Joseph 
Metzger  presents  its  literary  asped,  as  an 
undoubting  son  of  the  Church  himself,  proud¬ 
ly,  but  fairly,  considerately,  and  with  great 
indudry  and  organizing  ability.  The  book  will 
presumably  go  into  English,  and  it  will  become 
a  necessary  part  of  every  reference  library. 
An  idea  of  its  scope  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fad  that  the  “Personen-Regider”  contains 
more  than  900  names. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Andrade  Muricy.  A  nova  literatura  bra' 
sileira.  Critica  e  antologia.  Porto  Alegre. 
Livraria  do  Globo.  1936.  425  pages.  12$000. — 
This  is  the  definitive  anthology  to  date  of 
what  may  be  truly  termed  contemporary 
Brazilian  writing.  The  term,  “contemporary 
writing,”  is  employed  by  way  of  didindion, 
as  over  againd  a  “modernism”  which  has  run 
its  course  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rio,  as  in 
other  capitals — a  modernism  which  may  be 
traced  from  Graya  Aranha’s  ledure  before 
the  Brazilian  Academy  in  1924  (a  “tumultuous 
literary  episode,”  as  our  present  author  terms 
it),  down  through  the  ReviSta  de  Antropofagia 
of  Oswald  de  Andrade,  to  Jorge  de  Lima’s 
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surrealiiit  “Angel”  (O  anio)  of  1954,  with  a 
summing  up,  along  about  1932,  in  the  Defi' 
nifoo  do  modcr,-tismo  hrasileiro  of  Tasso  da 
Silveira. 

For  things  have  changed;  and  as  Plinio 
Salgado,  the  leader  of  the  literary  Right,  puts 
it,  in  the  title  of  his  recent  book,  a  “Palavra 
nova  dos  tempos  novos”  is  called  for.  But 
what  is  the  “new  word”  in  que^ion?  For  a 
time — a  year  or  two — it  looked  as  if  it  might 
be  one  from  the  proletarian  Left,  uttered  in 
such  works  as  the  Cacdu  and  the  Suor  of  a 
Jorge  Amado.  Meanwhile,  the  Integrali^as 
were  coming  up,  and  social  reaction  triumphed 
in  the  Vargas  regime.  This  has  put  a  decided 
damper  on  the  proletarian-revolutionary  out¬ 
put,  and  a  ^rong  Catholic  nationalism  and 
monarchism  is  in  the  ascendancy  now.  And 
Brazilian  literature  today  shows  the  effeclts 
of  it  all. 

The  Muricy  anthology  has  the  advantage 
of  being  a  mile^one,  erecfted  at  the  crossroads. 
While  it  does  not  refledt  the  full  intensity  of 
the  literary  Right  reaction  which  has  devel¬ 
oped  during  1936  and  1937,  it  gives  us  the 
“shadows  before,”  enables  us  to  trace  the 
roots:  and  at  the  same  time,  it  preserves  for 
us  the  fruitage  of  the  immediate  pa^.  It  is, 
accordingly,  all  the  more  significant. 

We  can  see,  for  example,  how  a  “literary 
fascism”  (the  phrase  is  the  author’s)  may  be 
traced  to  Gra9a  Aranha’s  futuri^ic  disportings, 
reminiscent  of  Marinetti’s,  as  well  as  to  such 
works  as  Salgado’s  O  eftrangeiro  (1926)  and 
O  esperado  (1931). 

This  invasion  of  the  field  by  social  and  polit¬ 
ical  preoccupations,  “to  the  exclusion  of  an 
art  based  upon  pure  humanity  and  the  human 
spirit,”  is  deplored  by  Sr.  Muricy,  who  is 
inclined  to  see  in  it  a  new  “trahison  des 
clercs.”  He  deplores  the  “primarismo  ousado” 
(the  phrase  is  quite  untranslatable)  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  the  tendency  of  both  Right  and  Left 
to  an  over-simplification,  which  results  in  an 
inevitable  aridity.  Present  day  writing  exhibits 
an  “opulence  without  roots”;  it  is  marked  by 
a  “paradoxical  Byzantinism.”  Which  leads  the 
editor  to  wonder  if  “the  age-old  Luso-Bra- 
zilian  inaptitude  for  social  and  philosophic 
Judies”  is  not,  basically,  to  blame. 

However,  the  reader  should  not  be  fright¬ 
ened  off.  The  showing  made  is  a  lively  and,  on 
the  whole,  an  excellent  one.  This  anthology 
is  far  better  than  many  a  country  could 
produce.  It  is  anything  but  dull.  The  editing 
is  admirable;  the  selections  seem  to  be  juA 
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the  right  ones,  and  in  addition  to  the  gencnl 
Introduction,  there  is  a  spirited  and  revealing 
foreword  to  each  author.  Bio-bibliographical 
data  and  an  index  complete  the  book’s  useful¬ 
ness. — Samuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Giovanni  Papini.  Storia  della  Letteratun 
Italiana  (Vol.  I.  Duecento  e  Trecento). 
Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1937.  497  pages. — This  is 
a  work  which,  in  view  of  its  innovations,  does 
not  belong  to  the  realm  of  the  usual  hiiftory  of 
Italian  literature.  Written  by  one  who  is 
neither  a  compiler  of  fadts  nor  a  critic,  it  is, 
as  Papini  himself  declares,  the  fir^  hi^ory  of 
Italian  literature  to  be  presented  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  writer  and  arti^,  of  one.  there¬ 
fore,  who  is  in  a  position  to  make  of  such  a 
hi^ftory  a  work  of  art,  as  well.  To  judge  from 
this  fir^  volume,  we  can  say  that  Papini  has 
made  a  very  readable,  though  not  compre¬ 
hensive,  ^udy  of  the  more  important  figures 
in  the  Italian  literature  of  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries. 

Papini's  second  great  innovation  is  his 
choice  of  only  those  writers  whose  works  have 
lived  through  the  years  and  won  fame  in  other 
lands.  He  follows  this  criterion  because  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  hi^ory  of  an  art  which  is  ^ill 
very  much  alive  should  have  as  its  component 
parts  only  those  elements  which  give  it  ever- 
laying  vitality.  Consequently,  he  excludes 
those  writers  who,  in  his  eyimation,  add  little 
to  the  wealth  of  Italian  literature — as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  works  of  the  authors  whom  he 
includes  in  his  hiyory,  writers  whose  names 
have  found  their  way  into  many  a  hiyory  of 
Italian  literature.  He  omits,  forexample,  Gianni 
Alfani,  Ruyico  di  Filippo,  Fazio  degli  Uberti; 
and  he  does  not  treat  of  those  persons  who 
gained  renown  more  because  of  their  achieve¬ 
ments  in  other  fields  (science,  philology,  hi^o- 
riography,  for  example)  than  because  of  their 
literary  works.  In  short,  Papini's  hiyory  deals 
only  with  those  writers  whose  works  he  con¬ 
siders  the  dominating  fadtors  in  determining 
the  course  of  Italian  literature. 

Still  another  novelty  is  Papini’s  objed  in 
writing  this  hiyory.  Briefly,  it  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  one,  with  an  aim  to  enriching  and 
elevating  the  soul.  He  does  not  adopt  the 
method  of  the  hiyorian,  for  he  does  not 
propose  to  present  a  series  of  detailed  fads. 
Much  less  is  he  intereded  in  expounding 
theories  in  the  manner  of  the  aedhetic  philos¬ 
ophers.  Papini’s  datements  are  clear  and 
draightforward;  his  dyle  is  very  much  the 
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^tyle  which  charadlerizes  his  other  writings. 
The  result  is  a  new  type  of  hi^ory  of  Italian 
literature,  which  holds  the  intereA  throughout, 
even  in  matters  commonly  known  and  ac' 
cepted  as  fadl. 

In'ftead  of  the  usual  bibliography,  Papini 
places,  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  a  chrono' 

I  logical  table  which  spans  both  the  life  and  the 
literary  production  of  each  of  the  authors. — 
Salvatore  J.  Ca^iglione.  Yale  University. 

FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

•  Sem  Benelli.  L'Elcfante.  Commedia  in  tre 
atti.  Milano.  Mondadori.  (New  York. 
Italian  Book  Center).  1937-  256  pages.  $.90. — 
Sem  Benelli,  who  began  his  dramatic  career 
with  Tignola,  a  modern  play  in  the  be^  crC' 
puscular  manner,  not  satished  with  the  con' 
siderable  success  achieved  in  that  held  and 
deaf  to  the  advice  of  the  be^  critics,  dedicated 
himself  to  hi^orical  themes  in  poetry,  thus 
following  in  the  w^ake  of  D'Annunzio  With 
his  two  late^  plays,  however,  he  shows  a 
marked  tendency  to  return  to  his  earlier  tech¬ 
nique  and  to  graft  it  to  modern  problems. 
This  year,  when  L'Elefante  was  presented  to 
the  public,  it  met  with  unusual  success:  the 
audience  applauded  those  lines  denouncing 
the  dishone^y  of  financiers  or  those  men¬ 
tioning  the  word  liberty.  The  government, 
becoming  suspicious,  suppressed  all  future 
performances  of  the  play. 

“The  adlion,”  warns  the  author,  “can  take 
place  only  in  a  small  European  ^te,  possibly 
in  the  WeA,  in  our  times.”  L'Elefante  is 
Sergio,  a  fundamentally  honeA  and  upright 
young  man  who  has  a  vocation  and  talent  for 
music  but  w'ho  is  forced  by  his  father  to 
become  a  scienti^.  The  latter,  a  weaver  who 
has  become  a  very  wealthy  yet  ^ill  hone^ 
indu^riali^,  has  come  to  the  realization  that 
hone^y  is  a  serious  handicap  in  businesss. 
Since  he  cannot  by  nature  become  the  fox 
he  would  like  to  be,  he  tries  to  mould  his 
son’s  character  along  these  lines  so  that  he 
may  later  know  triumphant  success.  Sergio, 
aware  of  his  father’s  plans,  rebels,  knowing 
full  well  that  if  he  looses  the  forces  which  his 
father  has  developed  in  him  they  will  not  be 
those  of  the  crafty  fox  but  rather  those  of  a 
impeding  elephant  ruthlessly  crushing  both 
the  mode^  violet  and  the  thorny  rose,  de^roy- 
ing  good  and  bad  indifferently. 

These  are  the  opposing  forces  which  serve 
as  the  basis  of  the  play.  Here  and  there  flash 


witty  remarks  on  the  hegemony  of  the 
machine,  on  religion  as  it  is  practised,  on  indus¬ 
trialism  and  the  State,  which  readers  familiar 
with  Benelli’s  works  will  easily  recognize  as 
harmless  blank  shots,  as  technical  expedients 
intended  to  break  up  the  monotony  of  Sergio’s 
very  long  speeches.  However,  the  play  again 
reveals  the  great  latent  possibilities  of  Benel¬ 
li’s  art,  possibilities  which  could  freely  and 
Wrongly  manifeA  themselves  if  the  author  had 
a  real  and  ^rong  faith,  an  ideal,  no  matter 
what,  greater  courage,  which  would  free  him 
from  symbolism,  hi^oricism  and  vaporous 
poetry. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  George  Bernanos.  T^ouvelle  hiftoire  de 

Mouchette.  Paris.  Plon.  1937.  223  pages. 

12  francs. — With  Mouard  E^aunie,  Julien 
Green  and  Francois  Mauriac,  M.  Bernanos 
is  a  ma^er  of  “clair  obscur”  in  French  fidtion 
and,  like  Mauriac,  he  explores  the  problems 
of  evil  and  sin  indiredtly  from  a  Catholic  angle. 
The  pathetic  ^ory  of  little  Mouchette,  of  her 
rape  and  of  her  suicide,  shows  the  concision  of 
Edith  Wharton’s  Ethan  Frome,  with  the  same 
range  of  sugge^ion  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  short  novel,  simple  folks,  elementary 
and  half-conscious  passions,  fete,  and,  in  the 
present  book  as  in  Bernanos’  preceding  works, 
the  hidden  presence  of  Evil  and  Doom  which 
the  author,  as  a  perfeeft  arti^,  knows  so  well 
how  to  make  us  feel  in  the  atmosphere  of  his 
descriptions.  Wuthering  Heights,  which  has 
recently  become  popular  in  France,  both  in 
criticism  and  translation,  is  often  brought  to 
mind  while  reading  Bernanos. — Regis  Mi' 
chaud.  University  of  Illinois. 

•  Rocco  Cartoscelli.  Ombra  Di  Mezzodi. 

Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1936.  182  pages.  8 

lire. — Rocco  Cartoscelli,  by  the  nature  of  this 
novel,  takes  his  place  with  such  men  as  Bor- 
gese,  Pirandello,  and  Moravia.  They  are  men 
too  sensitive  to  accept  life  as  the  average  man 
lives  it  and  not  ^rong  enough  to  impress  a  new 
direction  to  the  common  de^iny  of  man.  The 
result  of  this  fruAration  is  the  presentation  of 
a  central  character  whose  chief  charadteri^ic 
is  a  passiveness  towards  every  aspedt  of  life, 
a  supreme  indifference  toward  men  and  every 
form  of  adtivity.  Signor  Cartoscelli,  be  it  in  a 
minor  vein,  has  added  the  charadter  of  Pietro 
Valdi  to  the  many  that  appeared  in  Italy 
during  and  soon  after  the  world  war.  Pietro 
Valdi  passes  through  life  as  an  automaton, 
living  in  an  unsub^antial  and  dim  world 
where  values  are  obscured.  He  is  unable  and 
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unfit  to  grasp  the  modicum  of  pleasure  and 
joy  for  which  he  longs  in  vain.  Joy  passes  by 
him  embodied  in  four  women  by  whom  he  is 
attracted  when  he  is  a  university  ^udent  and 
later  in  his  life  as  a  joumali^.  His  cold  nature 
deprives  him  of  the  gifts  of  both  love  and 
friendship. 

The  book  is  written  clearly  and  naturally. 
The  character  of  Pietro  is  Wrongly  etched. 
The  other  charadlers  are  barely  sketched  pro' 
files  because  they  are  felt  through  Pietro’s  ego- 
centric  sensitiveness.  This  indefiniteness  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  Marta,  the  girl  whom 
the  hero  meets  while  a  newspaper  correspond' 
ent  in  Germany.  This  subjective  technique  is 
a  great  aid  in  the  rendering  of  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  author:  that  down  in  Pietro’s 
isolation  there  ne^led  egocentricity  that 
made  out  of  him  an  unhappy  shadow. — D. 
Vittorini.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Romulo  Gallegos.  Pohre  T^egro.  Caracas. 

Elite.  1937.  377  pages. — Pohre  T^egro  is 
the  sixth  novel  from  the  pen  of  Romulo  Galle¬ 
gos,  the  man  who  is  fa^  becoming  the  mo^ 
important  literary  figure  in  Venezuela  since 
Andres  Bello.  Of  his  five  previous  novels  four 
have  gone  through  three  editions  and  one, 
Doiia  Barbara,  through  nine. 

The  action  of  the  present  work  takes  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  pa^  century,  during  the 
years  preceding  and  following  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  slaves  in  Venezuela.  Pedro  Miguel,  the 
illegitimate  son  of  a  runaway  negro  slave  and 
of  Ana  Julia  Alcorta,  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
landowning  family,  is  tom  between  love  for 
his  white  cousin,  Luisana  Alcorta,  and  his 
concern  for  the  social  condition  of  the  Ne¬ 
groes.  Deserted  by  his  revolutionary  followers, 
he  is  forced  to  flee  the  country  with  Luisana. 
Gallegos  has  written  a  powerful  and  moving 
novel  of  those  turbulent  formative  periods  of 
Venezuelan  hi^ory.  He  possesses  the  saving 
grace  of  being  able  to  write  objectively  without 
capitalizing  on  his  own  personal  feelings  and 
misfortunes,  a  thing  such  writers  as  Blanco- 
Fombona  have  never  been  able  to  do.  Gallegos 
in  this  novel  has  done  what  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  has  long  desired  of  Latin  American  writ¬ 
ers:  he  has  almo^  wholly  escaped  the  tradi¬ 
tional  lyrical  ^yle,  and  has  made  man  in^ead 
of  nature  the  protagoni^  of  his  works.  The 
result  is  such  excellent  character  Judies  as 
Pedro  Miguel;  Cecelio  Cespedes,  the  old  hu- 
maniA;  the  revolutionary  prieA,  Padre  Media- 
villa;  and  Luisana.  Among  the  beA  pages  of 
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the  novel  are  those  describing  the  horrifying 
pillage  and  slaughter  carried  on  by  the  soldiers 
during  th.e  revolution.  With  a  quick  deft  toudi 
he  pictures  these  dramatic  scenes  and  then 
passes  on  with  the  narrative.  Romulo  Galle¬ 
gos,  as  one  of  his  own  countrymen  said,  pos¬ 
sesses  all  the  traits  of  a  great  Venezuelan 
novelist :  an  under^anding  of  the  psychology, 
landscape  and  language  of  his  country.  Pobre 
?\egro  is  a  great  novel  and  points  toward  an 
acceptance  and  solution  of  the  country’s  racial 
problems. — Lowell  Dunham.  Central  State 
Teachers  College,  Edmond,  Oklahoma. 

•  C.'F.  Ramuz.  Le  Garfon  Savoyard.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1937.  214  pages. — Of  all  the 

po^'war  writers  who  achieved  originality  by 
boldly  disregarding  the  traditional  ways  of 
writing,  Ramuz  is  one  of  the  most  famous  and  , 
he  ^ill  valiantly  carries  on.  Although  he  knows  ■ 
reality  very  well,  he  looks  very  much  like  the 
opposite  of  a  reali^  by  the  way  he  interposes 
his  mental  con^ruCtions  between  himself  and 
the  reader.  His  literary  process  seems  to  be 
based  on  sy^ematic  incoherence,  but  there  is 
a  logic  at  the  bottom  of  his  deformations  and 
of  his  dreams.  He  seems  to  show  a  special 
liking  for  making  his  characters  ubiquitous  and 
indefinite,  and  this  is  evident  in  his  revolu¬ 
tionary  use  of  tenses.  The  central  character 
in  this  book  is  a  dreamer-aw'ake  who  some¬ 
what  resembles  Duhamel’s  Salavin.  The  real 
world  comes  to  him  only  through  dreams  and, 
as  he  himself  declares,  he  would  like  to  go 
“out  of  the  earth.’’  Ramuz  uses  the  same  proc¬ 
ess  in  his  settings  as  in  his  impersonations  and 
his  descriptions  of  the  Swiss  mountains  remind 
us  somehow  of  the  “mansions’’  on  the  medieval 
^tage.  Lake,  mountains  and  sky  are  built  up 
very  much  in  the  fashion  of  a  scaffold,  and 
Ramuz’  ^ory  takes  place  on  what  he  calls 
different  “floors.”  Ramuz  does  not  tell  Tories; 
he  prefers  to  suggeA  them,  and  he  is  as  well 
a  true  poet  as  a  powerful  noveli^. — Regis  Mi' 
chaud.  University  of  Illinois. 

•  Em^  Zahn.  Der  Schiazenl{dnig.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Deutsche  Verlags- Anhalt.  1937- 

105  pages.  2.50  marks. — I  ^ill  recall  with 
pleasure  my  “discovery”  of  Ern^  Zahn,  while  j 
working  on  my  “bibliography”  in  1917  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  I  have  never  lo^ 
interest  in  his  essentially  manly  and  whole¬ 
some  writing,  which  has  won  wide  recogni¬ 
tion  in  all  German-speaking  lands.  It  seems  to 
me  that  all  of  his  w-ork  might  carry  the  super-  j 
scription  of  one  of  his  be^-known  volumes: 
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Helden  des  Alhags,  thus  conveying  the  impres' 
sion  of  healthy  didadticism  and  reali^ic  op- 
timism  which  is  indeed  his  dominant  note. 
In  the  present  ^ory,  too,  there  is  a  ^rong 
and  courageous  renunciation  that  is  somehow 
heartening,  and  one  wonders  w’hether  the 
writer,  who  sends  it  out  on  his  own  70th 
birthday,  may  not  have  taken  his  theme — that 
of  the  unsoundness  of  a  love  between  old  age 
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and][early  youth — from  some  wilful  birring 
of  his  own  heart.  The  la^  word  of  the  disap' 
pointed  old  “ma^er^marksman,”  whose  love' 
dream  faded  so  swiftly,  seems  to  have  a  signif' 
icance  that  transcends  the  bounds  of  this  pat' 
ticular  ^ory;  “Man  kann  nicht  treffen,  was 
zu  weit  uber  einem  liegt.” — Bayard  Mor' 
gan.  Stanford  University. 
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(For  other  booJ{s  in  French,  see  "Head'Liners") 


•  A.  Snyckers.  Duden  Franfais.  Didlion- 
naire  illuAre  de  la  langue  fran<;aise.  Leip- 
zig.  Bibliographisches  In^itut.  (New  York, 
G.  E.  Stechert).  1937.  793  double  column 
pages.  6  marks  ($1.80). — The  possibilities  of 
illustrations  in  reference  books  have  been 
recognized  since  time  immemorial,  but  it  is  only 
within  a  very  few  years  that  they  have  been 
utilized  to  the  full.  The  new  Pidlorial  Duden 
(it  is  to  be  had,  to  date,  in  French,  German  and 
English),  depends  mainly  on  a  pidture  or  dia' 
gram  of  the  objedt  discussed,  and  it  is  amazing 
how  much  information  can  be  conveyed  in 
this  way,  much  of  it  considerably  more  effec' 
lively  than  would  be  possible  by  translation 
or  verbal  explanation.  It  is  obvious  that  such 
a  dictionary  has  rigid  limitations,  but  within 
their  field  of  the  concrete  and  visible,  the 
Dudens  are  admirably  successful.  There  is 
information  within  their  covers  that  none  of 
the  old'line  didtionaries  ever  did  or  ever  could 
furnish.  With  the  help  of  the  table  of  contents, 
which  appears  to  cover  everything  that  the 
human  eye  could  possibly  spy  out,  supple' 
mented  by  the  French  vocabulary  and  the  (^t' 


man  vocabulary,  the  wealth  of  knowledge  con' 
tained  in  the  nearly  350  illuArations  is  easily 
available.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to 
the  colloquial  language,  and  to  the  special 
vocabulary  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland.  Since 
the  three  pidlorial  Dudens  are  all  built  on 
exadlly  the  same  lines,  any  two  of  them  con' 
dilute  a  bilingual  didtionary. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Philippe  de  Felice.  Poisons  saerSs,  ivresses 
divines.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1936.  395 
pages.  20  francs. — A  very  well  documented 
book  on  a  subjedt  which  has  so  far  received 
comparatively  little  attention.  Through  the 
ages  and  all  over  the  earth,  man  has  made  use 
of  various  intoxicants,  narcotics,  simulants  in 
order  to  enjoy  religious  ecAasy,  to  free  himself 
from  the  earthly  ties  of  prosaic  reality.  It  is 
the  contention  of  the  author  that,  at  the  bot' 
tom  of  ordinary  drunkenness,  the  craving  for 
narcotics  and  even  the  enjoyment  of  smoking, 
there  is  the  same  need  and  desire  to  escape 
reality,  to  surpass  one’s  limited  self  by  enter' 
ing  the  realm  of  dream  and  my^icism.  The 
theory  is  intereAing  even  if  ^rtling,  and  it 
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musSt  be  admitted  that  M.  de  Felice  succeeds 
in  making  his  thesis  reasonable,  supporting  it 
on  an  exhau^ive  ^udy  of  the  many  means  by 
which  the  religions  of  the  world  achieved  their 
my^ic  objedlive  and  of  the  bodily  and  mental 
effedts  of  the  sub^ances  used  to  that  end. 

This  book  has  a  solid  scientihe  background. 
The  author,  however,  avoids  the  dry  tech' 
nical  manner;  his  ^yle  is  pleasant  and  lively. 
There  is  a  bibliography  covering  all  phases  of 
the  subjedt  ^udied. — Jeanne  d'Ucel.  Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

•  A.  Cuvillier.  introdudion  d  la  Sociologie. 

Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1936.  208  pages. 

10.50  francs. — MoA  sociologies  would  prob' 
ably  agree  with  Cuvillier  that  sociological 
Bnalism,  positivism  and  normativism  have 
been  replaced  by  relativism,  probability  and 
naturalism,  that  social  phenomena  have  a 
speciheity  conditioned  by  the  biological,  gecn 
physical  and  cultural  factors  which  is  essen- 
tially  detcrminieic,  but  is  so  charadlerized  by 
multiple  causation  that  no  simple  determinism, 
w'hether  “psychic,”  geographic,  biologic  or 
economic,  furnishes  a  satisfadtory  theoretical 
basis  for  the  science. — Part  I  is  a  brilliant 
critical  survey  of  social  theory  from  Montes' 
quieu  to  the  present,  with  special  attention 
to  Durkheim  and  Marx,  with  the  latter  car' 
tying  off  the  honors.  Part  II  presents  the 
necessary  populates,  methods  and  “les  hypO' 
theses  diredtrices”  for  a  true  natural  science 
of  sociology. 

It  is  a  valuable  little  b(X)k  both  for  begin' 
nets  in  sociological  theory  and  for  intelligent 
laymen — a  credit  to  the  Colin  series  whose 
motto  is  “Vulgariser  sans  abaisser.” — Read 
Bain.  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

•  Le  Craljouillot,  Juillet,  1937-  Le  hourrage 
de  cranes.  67  large  double'Column  pages. 

12  francs. — Jean  Galtiet'Boissiere's  series  of 
monthly  monographs  are  always  capably  done 
and  readable.  The  be^  of  them  are  those  that 
attack  current  abuses,  like  this  one,  which  is 
more  than  anything  else  an  arraignment  of  the 
dishone^  press.  The  term  “bourrage  de  crane,” 
Galtier'Boissiere  assures  us,  did  not  become 
current  till  after  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  the  foul  pradtice  it  connotes  reached  its 
climax  in  connedtion  with  the  Great  War.  His 
cover  reproduces  the  special  edition  of  La 
Presse  which  described  the  reception  of  the 
aviators  Nungesser  and  Coli  in  New  York  on 
May  10,  1927,  whereas  the  chances  are  that 
the  two  were  being  received  by  St.  Peter  at 
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almo^  exadtly  that  date;  the  issue  of  Le  Matin 
for  Augu^  24,  1914,  which  reported  the  Cos- 
sacks  at  the  gates  of  Berlin ;  and  others  as  un¬ 
fortunate.  The  issue  pays  its  respedts  to  the 
trick  photo,  one  of  the  mo^  da^ardly  forms 
of  misrepresentation,  a  pradtice  whose  mod 
devilish  exponents  w'ere  the  Vienna  firm  which 
dealt  in  photographs  of  atrcx:ities  with  a  blank 
space  into  which  the  printer  could  insert  what¬ 
ever  offenders  suited  his  fancy.  Mo^  of  the 
matter  is  merely  compiled  from  similar  publica¬ 
tions  elsewhere;  but  by  no  means  the  lea^ 
forcible  items  are  the  quiet  quotations  from  the 
mo^  respedlable  sources,  like  Rene  Bazin’s 
comment  on  the  w’ar  in  L'Echo  de  Paris  for 
May  7,  1915;  “C’e^  la  chanson  de  ge^e  qui 
continue;  e'e^  la  croisade  qui  n’e^  pas  finie; 
e'e^  Dieu  transparaissant  a  travers  la  France 
purifiee”;  and  such  jew^els  as  the  mode^  con¬ 
fession  from  Raymond  Poincare’s  Au  service 
de  la  France,  volume  VI,  page  15:  “Je  monte 
au  fort  de  Belleville  et  m’y  arrete  longtemps 
sous  une  pluie  d’obus.  .  .” — R.  T.  H. 

•  General  Debeney.  La  guerre  et  les  horn' 
mes.  Reflexions  d'apres-guerre.  Paris. 
Plon.  1937.  382  pages. — A  volume  in  a  series 
of  historical  publications  devoted  to  the  Great 
War  and  twentieth-century  problems  which 
already  contains  such  names  as  Poincare,  A. 
Ribot,  Joffre,  Foch,  Von  Billow,  Clemenceau, 
Pershing,  Masaryk,  and  Stresemann.  Debeney, 
who  served  in  the  French  High  Command 
throughout  the  War,  became,  after  the  con- 
flidt,  the  leading  figure  in  reorganizing  the  army 
and  in  planning  that  marvelous  set  of  fortifica¬ 
tions  with  which  France  is  now  surrounded. 
For  fifteen  years  he  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Conseil  superieur  de  la  guerre.  This  book 
is  a  recommendation  to  the  French  army  in 
preparing  for  the  next  war.  He  Stresses  the 
need  for  vigorous  and  adtive  government,  for 
patriotism,  and  for  proper  refledlion  upon  the 
consequences  of  international  alliances.  Some 
military  allies  can  be  more  a  hindrance  than 
a  help.  The  chief  dodtrine  of  the  French  army 
must  be  Initiative.  The  General  also  discusses 
the  value  of  certain  branches  of  the  service,  of 
operations,  and  fortifications.  This  book  will 
prove  most  interesting  to  any  one  who  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  military  history.  The  Style  is 
rambling  at  times,  but  the  book  is  imbued  with 
the  personality  of  its  author,  whom  we  can 
visualize  as  a  blunt,  hearty  soldier,  used  to 
command. — Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina. 
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•  Andre  Gide.  Retouches  i  mon  Retour  de 
rU.R.S.S.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1937-  126 

pages.  9  francs. — A  sequel  to  his  earlier  work, 
which,  even  though  the  ^ir  which  it  caused 
may  have  been  “wholly  out  of  proportion  to 
its  intrinsic  merit”  has  had  a  tremendous  sale. 
It  may  be  that  Gide  decided  to  capitalize  on 
this  notoriety  immediately;  in  any  case  he 
published  this  second  short  volume,  replying 
to  his  critics,  including  ^ati^ics  previously 
intentionally  omitted  as  well  as  many  excerpts 
from  the  Pravda,  which  prove  that  the  official 
plans  are  not  working  out  as  hoped.  He  accuses 
the  government  of  “blindness”  or  “bad  faith” 
in  presenting  as  “admirable  results  which  are 
obviously  pitiful.”  Describing  the  sumptuous 
entertainment  atforded  him  and  his  6ve  com' 
panions  he  aptly  laments  the  co^  of  showing 
influential  foreigners  what  the  government 
wishes  seen. The  la^fiftyffive pages  aredevoted 
to  travel  notes,  and  to  letters  concerning  the 
earlier  volume.  Herein  he  insi^s  again  on  his 
friendship  for  Soviet  Russia  and  his  digress 
in  seeing  it  lead  the  French  communis  party 
toward  irreparable  errors. — Geo.  B.  Watts. 
Davidson  College. 

•  Paul  Henry.  Le  f^roblerne  des  nationalites. 
Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1937-  214  pages. 

13  francs. — M.  Henry,  who  is  professor  of 
modern  hi^ory  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  is  a 
specialiA  in  casern  European  affairs.  It  is 
there  that  the  problem  of  nationalism  has 
made  itself  mosit  Wrongly  felt,  since  the 
treaties  of  1919.  The  author  recognizes,  what 
the  Renaissance  historian  has  long  known, 
that  nationalism  began  as  the  Middle  Ages 
ended.  But  it  is  quite  possible  for  peoples 
with  different  national  urgings  to  cooperate 
fully  in  peace  and  civilization,  and  that  is  the 
final  message  of  this  book. — Urban  T.  Holmes. 
The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

•  J.  Levine.  La  Mongolie.  Hi'^torique,  geo- 
graphique,  politique.  Avec  une  carte. 

Paris.  Payot.  1937-  252  pages.  24  francs. — A 
specialiijt  in  Oriental  problems,  Levine  here 
discusses  those  of  Mongolia  and  the  three 
countries  adjacentandnotunselflshly  intere^ed 
in  its  fate:  Soviet  Russia,  Japan  and  China. 
He  traces  the  hi^ory  of  Mongolia  from  the 
twelfth  century  to  Tsari^  Russia  as  its  buffer 
Aate,  and  again  down  to  the  present  day,  and 
its  role  in  Russo-Japanese  and  Russo-Chinese 
relations,  backing  his  ^atements  with  referen¬ 
ces  to  various  sources  available  on  this  subjedt 
in  Russian  and  other  literature.  The  problem 
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is  adequately  presented  with  light  from  all 
angles,  and  although  some  conjedtures  as  to 
the  outcome  of  the  entanglements  of  the  men¬ 
tioned  countries  is  made,  no  definite  conclu¬ 
sions  are  offered. — Tatiana  Boldyreff.  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 

•  Henry  de  Man.  L'Idee  Socialise.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1935.  543  pages.  20  francs. — A 

very  fine  book,  in  defence  of  “Reformi^  So¬ 
cialism”  again^  the  harsh  cata^rophic  deter¬ 
minism  of  orthodox  Marxians.  It  seeks  to  rein¬ 
tegrate  the  values  of  Utopian  Socialism,  of 
bourgeois  idealism,  and  even  of  hi^orical  reli¬ 
gions,  into  the  scheme  of  sociali^  culture.  It  is 
far  more  in  harmony  with  St.  Simon,  Vidtor 
Hugo  and  especially  Jean  Jaures,  than  with 
Karl  Marx  himself.  The  book  will  probably 
be  consigned  to  the  flames  in  Moscow  as  it 
was  in  Berlin;  but  it  will  greatly  hearten 
those  intelledtuals  everywhere  who,  deeply 
intere^ed  in  Socialism,  yet  refuse  to  abdicate 
their  freedom  of  thought.  Its  intere^  reaches 
beyond  Socialism  in  the  ^ridter  sense.  It  is  a 
philosophy  of  hi^ory,  a  discussion  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  culture  and  civilization,  art  and 
society.  De  Man’s  range  of  information  is 
amazing;  and,  very  different  from  Spengler’s, 
his  knowledge  gives  the  impression  of  being 
personal,  diredt,  well-assimilated.  It  is  a  Ger¬ 
manic  book,  unduly  ab^radt  and  heavy:  how 
we  should  envy  those  Teutonic  writers,  who 
can  so  easily  create  an  impression  of  profund¬ 
ity,  through  a  clumsy  syntax  and  a  pedantic 
vocabulary!  But  even  if  the  present  version 
should  be  retranslated  into  genuine  Voltairian 
French,  unpretentious,  lucid  and  alert,  it 
would  retain  its  hone^  vigor.' — Albert  Gue' 
rard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Alphonse  V.  Roche.  Les  idees  traditiona' 
liiles  en  France  de  Rivarol  a  Charles 

Maurras.  Illinois  Studies  in  Language  and 
Literature.  Vol.  XXL  No.  1-2.  1937.  $2.50 
and  $3. — An  excellent  ^udy  of  the  currents 
of  thought  in  the  nineteenth  century  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Action  jranqaise  in 
1899.  The  author’s  intere^  in  this  subjedl 
began  with  a  desire  to  ^udy  the  career  and 
writings  of  Charles  Maurras,  and,  wisely 
enough,  his  la^  three  chapters  are  devoted 
to  that  di^inguished  political  theoriit.  More 
than  ever  today  the  peoples  of  this  world  are 
divided  into  radicals  and  traditionali^s.  We 
Americans  were  radicals  some  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago;  but  now  we  too  have  our 
traditional  in^itutions,  our  inherited  national 
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outlook,  ju^  like  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  to  foreca^  the  future  of  France  in  the  light 


But  we  often  forget  that  European  peoples  can 
love  their  national  and  spiritual  heritages  as 
much  as  we  love  ours,  even  when  these  are 
“Un-American.”  American  traditionali^s  may 
some  day  have  to  druggie  for  their  beliefs  as 
Charles  Maurras  and  Jacques  Bainville  have 
done  for  theirs  in  France.  This  book  should 
furnish  us  with  much  material  for  reflection. 
It  is  amazing  that  Maurras  could  arrive  at  the 
philosophical  position  which  he  holds  while 
following  in  the  path  of  Augu^e  Comte. — 
Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

•  Jacques  Saint-Germain.  La  Bataille  de 
Rex.  Paris.  Les  Oeuvres  Frangaises.  1937. 

219  pages.  12  francs. — This  apology  of  the 
Rexi^t  movement,  written  by  an  admirer  be¬ 
fore  the  la^  elections,  undoubtedly  attempts 
to  be  impartial.  The  author  begins  with  a 
survey  of  Belgian  politics  since  1830  in  order 
to  show  growing  dissatisfaction  with  parlia¬ 
mentary  government.  Leopold  I  wrote  to  Met- 
temich:  “Mon  sy^eme  consi^e  a  detoumer 
I'attention  des  hommes  des  discussions  poli- 
tiques  steriles  pour  la  porter  au  contraire  sur 
des  entreprises  serieuses  et  utiles.”  He  viewed 
^ate  problems  with  the  eyes  of  a  monarch  of 
the  Old  Regime  and  asked  of  his  minivers 
“des  avis  d'hommes  eclaires  et  non  des  indica¬ 
tions  imperatives.” — To  an  outsider,  virginly 
innocent  of  political  machinations,  it  would 
seem  that  Leon  Degrelle  wished  to  take  a  leaf 
from  Leopold’s  book,  with  annotations  by 
Huey  Long  and  Hitler.  M.  Saint-Germain 
declares  that  Nazism  and  Rexism  are  founded 
on  analogous  principles.  We  read:  “La  faculte 
d’absorption  de  la  masse  etant  re^rainte,  et 
la  faculte  d’oubli  tres  grande,  il  faut  que  la 
propagande  procede  par  quelques  mots  d’ordre 
seulement.  Ses  deux  lois  sont:  etre  entiere- 
ment  subjecftif;  ne  jamais  peser  le  pour  et  le 
contre,  mais  appuyer  uniquement  sur  I’un  ou 
sur  I'autre.”  This  principle  may  explain  a 
disquieting  vagueness  in  the  RexiA  plan: 
there  are  vociferous  attacks  on  all  exiting 
parties,  but  clear  con^rucftive  ideas  are  re¬ 
placed  by  appeals  to  a  certain  “my^icisme” 
which  may  cover  anything.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  the  book  will  make  many  converts  in  any 
but  a  totalitarian  ^te. — Benj.  M.  Wood- 
bridge.  Reed  College. 

•  M.  J.  de  Mericourt.  Geilj  Dei  per  Francos. 

Paris.  Les  Oeuvres  Franc:aises.  1937.  121 

pages.  10  francs. — M.  de  Mericourt  endeavors 


of  the  famous  prophecies  of  No^radamus 
written  in  the  16th  century.  Celebrated  as 
a^rologer  and  doctor  of  medicine  during  the 
reign  of  Henri  II  and  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
Nostradamus,  a  devout  Catholic  of  Jewish 
extraction,  wrote  his  major  prophetical  works, 
the  Centuries  and  the  Presages,  circa  1555. 
Both  of  these  works,  comprising  a  lengthy 
series  of  quatrains  of  the  mot  recondite  cryp¬ 
tography,  are  reputed  to  foretell  the  detiny 
of  Europe  and  of  France  up  to  the  21 1  century, 
at  which  time  the  millennium  will  presumably 
arrive.  So  far,  it  appears  that  Notradamus  has 
made  accurate  predidlions.  .^11  the  major 
events  of  the  pat  300  years  in  Europe — the 
French  Revolution,  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
the  World  War — are  said  to  be  foretold  in 
the  quatrains. 

Applying  his  interpretations  of  the  Centu¬ 
ries  and  the  Presages  to  present  conditions  in 
Europe,  M.  de  Mericourt  paints  a  gloomy 
pi(ture  of  the  shape  of  things  to  come.  France 
will  be  ravaged  by  war  and  revolution,  by 
carnage  and  detrution.  As  a  Catholic  M.  de 
Mericourt  peers  with  dark  foreboding  into 
the  future,  which  portends  evil  days  for  the 
faithful.  Religious  persecution  will  rage  amid 
blood  and  Arc,  but  eventually  France  and  the 
Church  will  emerge  triumphant,  for  Christ 
loves  France,  la  fille  ainee  de  I'Eglise,  and  her 
people. 

Whether  one  believes  in  the  validity  of  such 
vaticinations  or  not  (this  review  was  written 
in  the  summer  of  1937),  the  book  makes  vivid 
reading. — James  A.  Cilboy.  Philadelphia. 

•  Henri  du  Passage,  S.  J.  Morale  et  Capita' 
lisme.  Paris.  Flamm.arion.  1935  245  pages. 
12  francs. — A  volume  in  the  Bibliotheque 
d'etudes  catholiques  et  sociales.  Father  du  Pas¬ 
sage  has  had  the  American  type  of  capitalism 
well  in  mind  while  preparing  this  ^udy  and 
he  under^ands  surprisingly  well  the  defeds 
and  merits  of  our  sy^em.  The  book  is  a  clear 
presentation  of  the  Catholic  ideal  of  social 
ju^ice  which,  forcefully  expressed  in  the 
Encyclicals  of  1891  and  1931,  wants  a  capi¬ 
talism  and  a  society  controlled  by  the  dictates 
of  conscience  and  of  spirit,  rather  than  by  an 
artificial  set  of  economic  chains  dicftated  by 
the  super-State.  This  middle  ground  is,  of 
course,  recognized  outside  the  Catholic  world. 
A  recent  issue  of  a  Wall  Street  Journal  made 
the  surprising  assertion  that  our  economic 
crises  would  not  be  fully  overcome  till  the 
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habit  of  Church'going  returns  once  more. — 
Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

•  Maurice  Priyat.  1937,  annee  de  relate' 
ment.  Paris.  Editions  Medicis.  1936.  182 

pages.  13.5^  francs. — According  to  Maurice 
Privat,  a.<troIogy  is  the  science  of  sciences,  and 
is  quite  as  exadt  as  any  of  the  natural  ones. 
It  is  not  a  demoded  kind  of  mumbo'jumbo,  as 
many  persons  believe  t^day.  Its  ill  repute,  he 
says,  is  due  to  the  incompetence  and  quackery 
of  some  of  its  pradtitioners,  and  also  to  the 
difficulty  of  gathering  the  necessary  data  for 
drawing  an  accurate  horoscope.  M.  Privat 
ought  to  know  his  subjedt,  being  the  foremo^ 
a^trologi^  in  Europe.  He  is  credited  with 
having  predidted  the  assassinations  of  Paul 
Doumer  and  Louis  Barthou,  and  the  tragic  end 
of  King  Albert  of  Belgium. 

The  present  book,  w^ritten  in  1936,  contains 
M.  Privates  predidlions  mainly  for  the  year 
1937.  He  says  there  will  be  no  war  for  France 
this  year.  Some  of  his  predidlions  in  the  book 
have  already  materialized.  Others  have  proved 
wholly  wrong,  such  as  that  regarding  the 
former  King  Edward  VIII  of  England,  who, 
according  to  M.  Privat’s  astral  dedudlions, 
should  have  been  crowned  king  la^  May, 
whereas  he  is  now  the  Duke  of  Windsor  and 
morganatically  married.  The  accuracy  of  other 
predidlions  remains  to  be  seen,  (this  review 
was  written  in  the  summer  of  1937),  such  as 
the  intimation  that  Jacques  Doriot,  French 
political  leader,  is  menaced  with  tragic  death 
in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  and  that,  about  the 
same  time  in  the  United  States,  President 
Roosevelt  will  be  forced  to  give  up  his  official 
duties  through  serious  illness.  Straying  farther 
into  the  future,  M.  Privat  predidls  that,  after 
the  coming  autumn.  Hitler  will  lose  his  pre^ige 
in  Germany  and  will  die  in  1939,  in  which  year 
Stalin  also  will  depart  this  world.  In  1938, 
the  Archduke  Otto  will  return  to  Vienna  and 
occupy  the  throne. 

The  many  foreca^s  and  topics  in  this  ex' 
tremely  absorbing  book  certainly  leave  the 
reader  bemused.  Qui  vivra,  verra,  n’e^'ce  pas? 
— James  A.  Gilboy.  Philadelphia. 

•  ***.  Resurrection  frangaise.  Erreurs  politic 
ques  et  verites  humaines.  Paris.  Fasquelle. 

1937.  12  francs. — According  to  the  pub' 
lishers’  preface  the  manuscript  of  this  book 
was  sent  to  them  by  an  unknown  who  wrote 
that  he  believes  the  expression  of  deep  emo' 
tion  can  only  be  sincere  when  the  author  is 
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anonymous.  His  analysis  of  the  ills  of  France 
under  the  three  sedtion  headings  of  Crises, 
Parties,  Man  and  Society,  is  very  ably  done, 
particularly  the  discussion  of  parties  and  their 
sins  of  omission  and  commission.  In  offering 
a  solution  it  is  more  difficult  to  be  concrete. 
The  unknown  author  believes  that  only  one 
remedy  will  suffice  and  that  is  an  intelledtual 
revolution  among  the  French  people — a  tru^ 
in  themselves,  in  their  mission,  a  desire  for 
greater  accomplishment,  and  a  belief  in  the 
dignity  of  labor.  The  book  is  well  written  and 
it  is  quite  probable  that  the  author  is  a  man 
of  some  di^tindtion  among  the  moderate  poli¬ 
ticians  of  France  — Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Paul  Valayer.  La  Guerre  qui  rode.  Paris. 
Hachette.  1937.  205  pages.  12  francs. — 

The  prowling  danger  of  war  arises  not  only 
from  German  National  Socialism  but  also  from 
imperialism  and  class  conflidts  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  according  to  M.  Valayer.  However,  it  is 
with  the  former  that  he  is  chiefly  concerned. 
He  knows  Germany  well,  but  carefully  refrains 
from  too  self-confident  judgments  on  what  has 
taken  place  there  since  Hitler  came  to  power. 
He  begins  with  a  light,  journali^ic,  slightly 
ironical  description  of  the  Olympic  Games  at 
Berlin.  Then  as  a  result  of  a  propagandi^ 
invitation  to  attend  the  greater  annual  event 
in  Germany,  he  describes  the  Party  Clongress 
at  Nuremburg,  where  Hitler  reviewed  the 
achievements  of  the  fir^  four  years  and  an¬ 
nounced  the  Four- Year  Plan  which  is  to  make 
Germany  self-sufficient  in  the  coming  era. 
Finally,  he  examines  Hitler’s  rearmament  of 
Germany,  with  its  huge  expenditures  of  money 
and  other  economic  effedls,  the  new  emphasis 
on  colonial  claims,  and  the  violent  wave  of 
Nazi  denunciation  of  Russia  and  Bolshevism. 
From  all  this  he  concludes  that  though  the 
German  people  are  at  heart  pleasant  and  peace¬ 
ful,  they  have  such  absolute  confidence  in  their 
Fiihrer  that  they  would  follow  him  in  any  rash 
adventure  into  which  he  might  throw  himself. 
Hitler’s  deeds,  like  his  theories  in  Mein  Kampf, 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  danger  of  war  is 
prowling  about  in  Europe,  and  therefore 
France  muA  be  prepared. — Sidney  B.  Fa\. 
Harvard  University. 

•  Pierre  Champion.  Paris  au  temps  de  la 
renaissance.  Vol.  I:  VEnvers  de  la  Tapis- 

serie.  1935.  241  pages.  Vol  II:  Paganisme  et 
Reforme.  1936.  214  pages.  Paris.  Calmann- 
Levy.  Each  volume  15  francs. — The  fir^ 
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volume  of  this  work  deals  with  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Francis  I  and  gives  useful  infor' 
mation  on  manners  and  cu^oms  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  classes,  the  arti^s,  artisans,  and  the 
economic  conditions  of  their  life  in  Paris.  The 
second  volume  continues  through  the  reign  of 
Henri  II,  Judies  the  intellectual  temper  of  the 
period,  and  records  some  information  with 
regard  to  Marot,  Dolet,  and  other  writers. 
This  second  volume  is  of  less  intere^  to  a 
^udent  of  the  Renaissance,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  mo^  of  the  material  may  be  found 
elsewhere. — L.  C.  Stevens.  Michigan  State 
College. 

•  Magdeleine  Cluzel.  Essai  sur  les  Scandi' 
naves  et  I'Islande  au  Xe  si'cle.  Paris.  Mai- 

sonneuve.  1936.  176  pages.  18  francs. — This 
work  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  fir^  depicts 
vividly  and  concisely  some  of  the  mo^  impor¬ 
tant  events  in  Scandinavian  and  Icelandic 
history,  several  of  the  voyages  of  the  Vikings, 
the  colonization  of  Iceland,  the  conversion  of 
the  country  to  Chri^ianity,  and  the  discovery 
of  Greenland  and  America  by  the  Norsemen. 
It  contains  also  several  highly  intere^ing  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  old  Icelandic  sagas  and  poems. 
The  second  part  describes  the  author's  own 
northern  voyages. 

In  every  page  Mme  Cluzel  shows  her  love 
of  nature,  her  intere^  in  the  people  she 
describes,  and  her  appreciation  of  the  North¬ 
ern  spirit  in  all  its  manife^ations.  Throughout 
the  work  the  reader  feels  the  refreshing  breath 
of  the  North.  Not  the  leaA  of  its  charms  is  its 
picturesque  and  poetic  language. — Harry  V. 
E.  Palmblad.  Phillips  University. 

•  Frantz  Funck-Brentano.  Les  Brigands. 
Paris.  Hachette.  1937.  253  pages.  7-50 

francs. — Twelve  volumes  have  already  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  series,  known  as  La  vivante  his' 
Wire,  and  M.  Funck-Brentano  is  the  author 
of  about  a  third  of  them.  His  work  reminds 
us  so  much  of  that  of  Alfred  Franklin  that  we 
ask  ourselves  whether  there  was  any  direct 
influence  there.  Funck-Brentano  was  one  of 
the  successors  of  Franklin  as  librarian  at  the 
Arsenal.  In  the  present  volume,  after  a  general 
discussion,  the  author  gives  lively  portraits  of 
the  careers  of  Barbe-Bleue,  Compere  Guilleri, 
Cartouche,  and  the  brigands  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Decidedly  the  mo^  intere^ing  of 
these  is  the  account  of  Cartouche,  that  alley- 
rat  who  organized  a  gang  in  both  upper  and 
lower  Parisian  society  early  in  the  eighteenth 
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century. — Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Vassili  Soukhomline.  Les  (oroces  eelebres 
de  la  Russie.  Paris.  Payot.  1937.  239  pages. 

15  francs. — Already  in  this  series  there  have 
appeared  two  volumes  on  celebrated  trials  in 
Spain  and  Italy.  It  is  rather  a  shame  that  M. 
Soukhomline  was  not  able  to  include  some 
of  the  recent  Soviet  trials;  but,  presumably, 
these  were  too  new  for  him  to  be  able  to  secure 
the  necessary  unprejudiced  reports.  The  de¬ 
fers  of  the  Russian  charaefter  are  well  em¬ 
phasized  in  this  book;  the  intensity,  violent 
suppression  of  opposition,  biased  opinion, 
self-satisfadlion,  which  were  present  in  Tsar- 
i^  as  well  as  in  Communis  Russia.  But  this  is, 
fortunately,  only  one  side  of  the  picture.  Why 
can  we  not  read  more  about  the  joyful,  spirit¬ 
ual  qualities  of  the  Russian  people,  without 
reference  to  propaganda  and  to  Tsarist  or 
Communist  firing  squads?  We  need  to  hear 
more  of  the  rhythm  and  the  sense  of  beauty  of 
these  Slavs,  and  not  so  much  of  their  nihilists 
— and  their  tractors. — Urban  T.  Holmes.  The 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Julien  Benda.  La  jeunesse  d'un  clerc. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1936.  221  pages. — This 

Story  of  Benda's  youth  details  rather  pro¬ 
foundly  the  making  of  a  pure  intellectual  who 
accepts  his  superior  bourgeois  State  without 
arrogance  and  without  regret,  and  who  accepts 
himself  with  a  degree  of  serenity  but  without  I 
exasperating  complacency.  Hampered  by  no  ' 
tragic  conception  of  life,  his  prime  concern  is  f 
self-perfeCtion  rather  than  attempts  to  change  i 
the  social  order.  He  cherishes  an  idealistic 
respect  for  intellectual  orderliness.  A  classical 
education  with  its  Jesuit  integrity  and  disci- 
phne  was  superimposed  upon  a  classical  tem¬ 
perament.  After  reading  these  pages  one  under¬ 
stands  the  intellectual  view-point  of  La  trahi' 
son  des  clercs  and  one  appreciates  better  the 
inner  unity  and  relationship  of  all  of  Benda's 
works.  He  is  a  synthetic  writer  for  whom  fixed 
and  transcendental  values  rank  above  expe¬ 
rience. — W.  A.  W. 

•  Fred  Berence.  Lucrece  Borgia.  Paris. 

Payot.  1937.  359  pages.  32  francs. — 

“La  femme  de  la  Renaissance  la  plus  celebre 
mais  la  moins  connue.'' — “To  understand  this 
long  drama,”  says  Berence,  “which  is  the  life 
of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  we  muSt  know  the  milieu 
into  which  she  was  born  and  the  intrigues  of 
which  she  was  the  center.”  The  love  child  of 
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the  a^onishing  Pope  Alexander  VI,  the  si^er 
of  Caesar  Borgia,  whose  life  was  a  succession 
of  bloody  conspiracies,  Lucresia's  career  of 
ugliness  began  very  early  with  certain  un- 
namable  sins  in  which  she  was  by  no  means 
the  greater  sinner.  At  the  age  of  14,  the  beau- 
tiful  blond  maiden  was  married  to  Giovanni 
Sforza.  This  marriage  was  shortly  annulled, 
through  the  agency  of  the  young  woman’s 
father  and  brother,  on  the  pretext  that  Sforza 
was  impotent.  Married  again  very  soon,  this 
time  to  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  illegitimate  son 
of  King  Alfonso  Second,  she  is  shocked, 
shortly  after  giving  birth  to  her  fir^  child, 
by  the  information  that  her  husband,  Alfonso 
of  Aragon,  has  been  Wrangled  by  her  brother. 
After  a  short  widowhood,  Lucrezaa,  by  this 
time  21  years  old,  is  married  to  a  third  husband, 
Alfonso  d’E^e,  which  makes  her  Duchess  of 
Ferrara.  Berence  maintains  that  her  love  affair 
with  Pietro  Bembo,  Churchman  and  great 
writer,  was  more  or  less  platonic.  From  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  her  life,  he  finds  her 
shortcomings  due  mainly  to  the  faults  of 
others.  When  she  is  relatively  free  from  out' 
side  evil  influences,  he  portrays  her  as  a  loyal 
wife  and  a  conscientious  and  indu^rious 
matron. — M.  Berence  does  not  succeed  in 
proving  his  contention  beyond  all  possibility 
of  doubt;  the  final  word  on  Lucrezia's  char' 
acfter  has  not  yet  been  spoken. — Arnold  Blej' 
berg.  Duncan,  Oklahoma. 

•  Princesse  Bibesco.  Images  d'Espinal. 

Paris.  Plon.  1937-  271  pages.  15  francs. 
— A  mo^  intere^ing  and  valuable  series  of 
“close'ups”  of  royalty  and  notables.  The  Piin' 
cess  has  had  entrtv  into  a  society  closed  to 
moA  writers,  and,  with  her  customary  ability 
in  recording  things  observed,  she  gives  intimate 
scenes  from  the  lives  of  Lyautey,  Lindbergh, 
Alice  Roosevelt,  the  Empress  Eugenie,  Charlie 
Chaplin,  Ramsev  MacDonald,  Albert  of 
Belgium,  George  the  Fifth,  Carol  I,  and  Nicolas 
II,  all  of  whom,  according  to  her,  have  a  com' 
mon  trait:  “They  have  caught,  or  are  catching, 
popular  imagination.”  These  articles,  filled 
with  personal  reminiscences,  are  done  so 
wittily  and  so  under^andingly  that  the  reader 
receives  a  new  vision  of  her  subjedts,  shown 
in  the  minute  details  of  their  every'day  life. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  continue  these 
sketches:  she  can  make  a  unique  contribution 
to  the  hi^ory  of  Europe  before  and  after  the 
Great  War.  The  volume  closes  with  a  series 
of  extracts  from  the  letters  of  English  soldiers, 


which,  though  touching,  are  not  as  notable  as 
the  original  articles. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson 
College. 

•  Marcel  Bouteron.  Pologne  Romantique. 
Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1937.  224  pages. 

20  francs. — A  colledlion  of  short  biographies 
of  Maurice  Mocknacki  (1803'1834):  Emilie 
Plater  (1806'1831)  the  Joan  of  Arc  of  Poland; 
Count  Wenceslas  Rzewuski  (1765' 1831)  who 
under  the  name  ofTadz'el'Faher'Abd'el'?{ishan 
at  one  time  led  a  tribe  of  Bedouins  and  who 
disappeared  my^eriously  on  the  eve  of  a  battle 
between  Polish  rebels  and  the  Russians;  and 
finally  an  ab^radl  of  Adam  Mickiewicz’  Livre 
des  Pelerins  Polonais  published  for  the  fir^  time 
in  French  in  1833  in  a  translation  by  Charles 
Montalembert. 

The  Romantique  part  of  the  book  is  very 
much  in  evidence,  and  it  reads  as  though  it 
had  been  the  produdt  of  an  imagination  like 
Maturin’s. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Wilmington, 
California. 

•  Tony  Catta.  Un  romancier  de  vraie  Fran' 
ce:  Rene  Bazin.  Paris.  Calmann'Levy. 

1937.  215  pages.  15  francs. — -Disclaiming  any 
literary  intent,  M.  Catta  seeks  simply  to  fur' 
nish  “certain  traits  of  Bazin’s  moral  physiog' 
nomy”  by  telling  his  life'^ory,  and  linking 
it  up  with  his  works.  Compared  with  the 
descent  into  the  arena  of  a  Barres,  a  Maurras 
or  a  Lemaitre,  Bazin’s  professorship  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  law  faculty  of  Angers,  his 
experiences  as  academician,  and  his  virtual 
retirement  during  the  war,  seem  a  trifle  blood' 
less.  Again,  M.  Catta  fails  to  show  how 
Bazin’s  series  of  be^'sellers  exerted  the  im' 
mense  influence  they  did  among  laymen  before 
the  war.  What  fundamentally  di^inguished 
Bazin  from  any  other  gifted,  dignified,  sensi' 
tive,  conservative  bien  pensant  writer?  We 
shall  have  to  go  to  the  thesis  of  Abel  Moreau 
for  the  answer. 

Certain  intimate  anecdotes  and  unpub' 
lished  te^imony  from  contemporaries  have 
a  documentary  importance  to  those  intere^ed 
in  Bazin,  the  man. — Jacques  Le  Clerc.  Colum' 
bia  University. 

•  Abel  Dechene.  Un  Enfant  Royal.  Louis' 
Xavier,  Due  de  Bourgogne.  Paris.  Lethieh 

leux.  1933.  121  pages.  12  francs. — The  elde^ 
grandson  of  Louis  XV  died  at  the  age  of  ten 
years.  During  his  brief  life  he  inspired  the 
higher  hopes  of  his  parents  and  teachers,  who 
saw  in  him  a  prince  capable  of  saving  the 
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tottering  monarchy.  The  Reverend  Father 
Dechene  attempts  to  ju^ify  their  expedtations. 
He  has  spared  no  effort  to  reveal  the  precocious 
genius  of  the  child  who  at  times  recalls  Racine’s 
Joas.  The  elaborate  descriptions  of  court  cere' 
monial  have  no  doubt  hi^orical  value;  they 
serve  also  as  striking  antithetical  background 
for  the  fall  before  the  dawn  of  this  delicate 
flower. — B.  M.  W. 

•  LugneToe.  Ibsen.  Paris.  Rieder.  1936. 
105  pages.  20  francs. — One  in  a  series  of 
volumes  on  Maitres  des  Litteratures  published 
under  the  general  editorship  of  Rene  Lalou, 
this  book  in  method  and  ^yle  is  not  dissimilar 
to  certain  contemporary  American  handbooks. 
It  is  chiefly  intere^ing  for  the  author's  personal 
recolledtions  of  the  dramatic  and  for  the  infor' 
mation  which  he  discovers  concerning  the 
production  of  Ibsen’s  plays  in  France.  Lugnc' 
Poe  revered  the  great  Norwegian  dramatic 
and  reports  with  considerable  pride  his  remark 
that  the  French  were  “plus  aptes  que  bien 
d’autres’’  in  acting  his  dramas.  The  volume 
is  enriched  by  some  forty  plates,  including 
copies  of  various  portraits  of  Ibsen  and  repro' 
duCtions  of  settings  used  in  Norway  and 
France  for  The  Doll's  House,  Peer  Gynt,  and 
other  plays. — Jewel  Wurtzbaugh.  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

•  Anatole  de  Monzie.  Les  Veuves  Abusii  es. 

Paris.  Grasset.  1936.  246  pages. — Brih 

liant  lawyer,  former  Miniver,  man-of-letters, 
Monzie  here  looses  his  inveCtives  again^  a 
series  of  widows  of  illustrious  men.  After  a 
brief  resume  of  the  history  of  widowhood 
he  discusses  the  pharisaism  of  widows,  using 
as  examples  such  characters  as  Therese  Levas' 
seur,  CosimaU^agner,  Marie^Louise,  the  Coun' 
tess  Tol^oy,  and  Madame  Claude  Bernard.  To 
the  author  the  glaring  abuse  of  widowhood 
is  the  “exploitation  of  the  name,  the  works, 
and  the  unfinished  plans  of  the  husband.  It  is 
counterfeiting,  malversation.’’  He  makes  out 
a  ^rong  case  again^  his  victims,  some  of  whom 
fully  deserve  vigorous  handling.  It  is  possible 
that  he  becomes  over-zealous  in  his  diatribes. 
Why  not  let  the  poor  ladies  re^  in  peace? 
What  hurt  did  Marie-Louise  ever  do  to  the 
memory  of  the  Emperor?  Truly  enough,  she 
consoled  herself  somewhat  too  promptly, 
but  she  never  exploited  him.  Even  though 
Monzie  sometimes  beats  the  air,  he  has  suc' 
ceeded  in  making  out  of  his  material,  by  dint 
of  his  ability  to  write  graphically,  a  mo^ 


entertaining  piece  of  reading. — Geo.  B.  Watts. 
Davidson  College. 

•  Andre  Suares.  Debussy.  Paris.  EmileTaul. 

1936. 187  pages.  12  francs. — This  is  a  new 

edition  of  a  book  which  would  much  better 
have  remained  out  of  print.  The  author  an^ 
nounces  his  intention  to  give  certain  reasons 
in  support  of  his  admiration  of  Debussy,  but 
nothing  further  from  a  reasoned  critical  pen 
formance  can  be  conceived  of.  The  vocabulary 
of  superlatives  is  exhau^ed  in  hero-worship: 
Debussy  and  Beethoven!  Pelleas  and  Triitan!. 

A  fair  example  of  M.  Suares’  method  and 
•style  may  be  chosen  from  his  consideration  of 
Debussy’s  late  sonatas,  which  universal  crit¬ 
ical  opinion  holds  to  be  very  poor  ^uff  indeed. 
Conceding  that  they  “ne  sont  pas  sans  doutc 
ses  chefs-d’oeuvre,’’  the  author  ^ill  insiAs 
that  nothing  in  the  genre  for  a  century  paA 
can  compare  with  them.  Such  a  ^atement  as 
“Sans  doute  les  deux  Sonates  n’ont  pas  la  ple¬ 
nitude  sublime  de  Bach.  .  .  Mais  elles  seules 
y  peuvent  etre  comparees  depuis  Mozart  et 
Beethoven’’  is  a  type  of  uncritical  and  insular 
encomium  which  can  only  alienate  critical- 
minded  readers.  That  the  author  has  chosen, 
rather  than  to  discuss  the  composer’s  un¬ 
doubted  merits,  to  ascribe  to  him  all  virtue, 
mu^  be  deplored  by  an  arti^ic  world  which 
wonders  whether,  indeed,  “la  verite  de  la 
musique  e^  avec  Pelleas  et  non  avec  Iphige- 
nie." — Ben  Bruce  Blal^eney.  Oklahoma  City. 

•  Maryse  BaAie.  Ailes  ouvertes.  Carnet 
d’une  aviatrice.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1937. 

I8l  pages.  15  francs. — The  life  of  the  fragile- 
appearing  young  aviatrix  who  in  AuguA, 
1930,  remained  in  the  air  for  38  hours  (prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  mo^  grueling  te^s  of  endur¬ 
ance  that  any  human  has  ever  met  successful¬ 
ly),  who  in  June  of  the  following  year  e^b- 
lished  a  di^ance  record  between  Le  Bourget 
and  Kazan,  Russia,  and  who  la^  December 
made  ^ill  another  brilliant  record  in  a  flight 
from  Africa  to  Brazil,  would  furnish  an  edify¬ 
ing  subject  for  a  Samuel  Smiles  or  an  O.  S.  Mar- 
den.  Her  determination  triumphed  over  pover¬ 
ty  and  a  series  of  reverses,  and  her  graceful  and 
mode^  record  of  her  experiences  is  absorbing 
and  inspiring  reading.  One  does  not  gather  the 
impression  that  success  in  the  clouds  is  any 
more  easily  attained  than  preeminence  among 
the  Sniggling  multitude  down  below.  And 
the  price  that  the  aviator  seems  sooner  or  later 
compelled  to  pay — Madame  Basie’s  young 
husband  was  one  of  them — seems  a  heavy  one. 
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But  danger  does  not  deter  the  born  flier,  and 
Maryse  Ba^ie  is  planning  further  conquers. 
Her  volume  is  one  of  a  series  “Voyageurs  de 
Lettres,”  with  contributions  from  Marie  Le 
Franc,  Marcelle  Vioux,  Lucie  Delarue^Mar' 
drus,  Andre  Corthis,  etc. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Claude  Farrere.  Sillages.  Paris.  Flamma- 
rion.  1936.  241  pages.  12  francs. — Claude 

Farrere,  who  has  enchanted  readers  for  many 
years  with  his  beautiful  ^yle  and  who  has 
produced  with  reckless  gu^o  uncommon 
novels,  plays,  long  and  short  Tories  and  travel 
books  besides  several  hi^orical  Judies,  gives 
us  now  a  volume  of  reminiscences  as  compeh 
ling  as  his  previous  works. 

The  titles  of  the  fir^  two  chapters,  Comme 
un  enfant  devient  marin  and  Comme  un  marin 
devient  romancier,  are  self  explanatory.  The 
third  one,  Comme  un  romancier  ecrit  ses  ro' 
mans,  con^itutes  a  magnificent  if  not  always 
entirely  orthodox  lesson  on  literature;  there 
the  author  analyzes  with  the  keened  psycho' 
logical  insight  the  nature  of  the  novel,  the 
short  ^tory  and  the  “nouvelle,”  showing  their 
differences  by  well  considered  illu^rations. 

The  remaining  chapters.  Souvenirs  de  Pierre 
Louys  and  Souvenirs  de  Pierre  Loti,  contain 
Claude  Farrere's  reflexions  on  the  two  liter' 
ary  friends  who  seem  to  have  influenced  him 
moX.  In  very  condensed  form  they  are  maXer' 
ful  Xudies  in  critical  biography. 

This  is  one  of  the  moX  simulating  books  I 
have  encountered  of  late. — Jeanne  d'Ucel. 
Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Jean  Tousseul.  Almanach.  Bois  graves  de 
Claire  Paques.  Bruxelles.  I.es  Editions 

de  Belgique.  1937-  99  pages. — Jean  Tousseul  is 
rapidly  coming  into  his  own;  the^award  of  the 
Prix  Triennal  du  Roman  for  VFpine  Blanche 
(see  Bool{s  Abroad,  Spring,  1937,  p.  187),  a 
Dutch  translation  of  this  novel,  the  adoption 
of  it  and  of  his  short  Sories  by  the  well  known 
Nelson  firm,  and  the  announcement  of  an 
English  translation  of  his  maSerpiece,  Jean 
Clarambaux,  have  followed  in  rapid  succes' 
sion.  He  is  gaining  recognition  as  a  modem 
classic.  Who  would  know  the  sources  of  his 
inspiration  muX  seek  them  not  in  libraries  but 
in  his  volumes  of  reminiscence.  Humbles 
Visages,  Silhouettes  et  Croquis  and  especially 
in  his  laX  work,  Almanach.  Here  is  a  perfeX 
illuXration  of  Wordsworth’s  “emotion  recoh 
leXed  in  tranquillity”  as  he  records,  in  prose 
which  turns  to  poetry  on  every  page  by  dint 
of  sheer  sincerity,  the  joys  and  souvenirs 


brought  by  the  passing  months.  “Voici 
mon  plus  beau  livre,”  he  declares,  feeling  that 
it  contains  the  essence  of  them  all.  Again  he 
calls  it  “doure  feuillets  noXalgiques,”  for  he 
is  haunted  by  an  ever  fleeing  dream  and  his 
fineX  work  appears  to  him  as  but  the  wraith 
of  a  beauty  “which  into  words  no  virtue  can 
digeX.”  For  full  appreciation  of  these  books 
knowledge  of  the  others  is  all  but  prerequisite 
and  the  general  reader  may  prefer  the  more 
dramatic  projeXions  of  his  ideal.  Yet  he  prizes 
above  all  the  naive  visions  of  childhood.  The 
sheaf  of  each  month  is  dedicated  to  the  child 
of  one  of  his  friends. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

•  Guy  de  la  Batut.  Les  Paves  de  Paris. 

Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Internationales. 

1937.  264  pages.  25  francs. — The  firX  volume 
of  a  very  intereXing  guide-book  through  the 
Xreets  of  Paris  to  revive  the  memories  of  the 
nineteenth  century  French  revolutions.  It  is 
full  of  suggeXive  illuXrations  and  will  be  very 
useful  for  both  the  touriX  and  the  hiXorian. 
The  author  is  a  librarian  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Mazarine  and  has  been  able  to  use  in  his  book 
very  valuable  documents  from  the  national 
archives. — Regis  Michaud.  University  of  11- 
linois. 

•  Daniel  Marquis-Sebie.  Cieux  airicains. 

Paris.  Cres.  1937-  242  pages.  12  francs. — 

The  author  is  a  French  artiX  who  has  served 
his  native  land  many  years  as  a  Colonial  Ad- 
miniXrator.  His  fondness  for  travel  and  his 
artiXic  temperament  are  refleXed  in  the  color' 
ful  descriptions  of  African  landscapes.  His 
remarks  about  the  natives  are  charaXerized  by 
sympathetic  underXanding.  He  describes  in  a 
very  pleasing  way  their  social  cuXoms,  their 
dances  and  feaXs,  their  joys  and  sorrows.  Some 
incidents  are  highly  pathetic.  He  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  hazards  of  life  for  white  men  in 
equatorial  Africa,  and  the  high  mortality 
among  foreigners.  Nevertheless,  he  considers 
the  work  of  European  officials  among  the 
natives  as  necessary,  humane,  and  well  worth 
the  risk.  This  book  is  one  of  a  series  by  dif¬ 
ferent  authors  concerning  the  various  colonies 
of  France.— Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Camille  Mauclair.  L'ardente  Sidle.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1937.  267  pages.  18  francs. — 

This  little  book  plunges  us  into  the  hiXory 
of  ardent  Sicily,  “bom  of  fire,”  its  geography, 
geology,  scenery,  politics,  civilization,  art. 
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painting,  sculpture,  culture  in  general,  archi' 
tedture,  manners  and  native  co^umes  of  its 
people,  atte^ing  to  its  passing  from  hand  to 
hand,  from  Arabs,  to  Greeks,  Normans,  Ita- 
Hans;  also  legends,  and  all  the  various  influ' 
ences  reflected  in  the  temples  and  other  monu' 
ments  showing  these  mingled  Gothic,  Byran' 
tine  and  Islamic  heritages.  This  is  a  charming 
travelogue  vividly  presenting  the  curious 
melange  of  pa^  and  present,  where  the  ancient 
hoary  pa^  is  ^ill  alive  in  many  a  monument 
and  the  glaring  modernism  brings  in  an  incon' 
gruous  note. — Tatiana  W.  Boldyreff.  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 

•  Jules  Romains.  Visite  aux  Americains. 

Paris.  Flammarion.  1936.  12  francs. — 
This  book  is  addressed  to  the  Frenchman, 
hence  contains  for  the  American  a  number 
of  commonplaces.  Such  is  the  case,  especially, 
when  M.  Romains  describes  the  sy^em  of 
traffic  in  New  York,  the  railroads,  character' 
i^ic  features  of  American  life,  etc.  Those 
portions  of  the  book  which  deal  with  politics, 
the  depression,  and  hnances,  are  out'oFdate. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
tribute  to  M.  Romains’  power  of  observation 
that  he  has  seized  uf)on  the  commonplaces,  the 
charadteri^ic,  in^ead  of  upon  the  bizarre  and 
extraordinary.  Another  praiseworthy  feature, 
certainly,  is  the  author's  impartiality,  and  the 
faeft  that  he  makes  no  effort  to  judge  the  entire 
nation  from  the  Endpoint  of  the  portion 
visited  by  him.  The  mo^  interei^ting  feature 
of  the  travelogue,  if  it  may  be  called  such, 
is  the  comparison  between  the  New  York  of 
1924 — M.  Romains’  previous  visit  to  this 
country — and  the  New  York  of  1936.  In  sum, 
an  eminently  fair  book,  one  which  should 
appeal  to  the  foreigner  intere^ed  in  America, 
but  which  will  ^rike  the  American  as  average. 
— I.  W.  Brocl{.  Emory  University. 

•  Jules  Lequier.  La  liberte.  Textes  inedits 
presentes  par  Jean  Grenier.  Paris.  J.  Vrin. 
1936.  165  pages.  18  francs. — A  number  in  the 
series  Bihliotheque  des  textes  philosophiques, 
edited  by  Henri  Gouhier.  Jules  Lequier  (1814' 
62)  is  forgotten  by  all  but  a  very  few  today. 
He  began  as  a  disciple  of  Kant  and  is  a  pre- 
cursor  of  those  thinkers  in  France  who  profess 
necxriticism.  Lequier  insisted  upon  indeter- 
minism  and  absolute  free  will,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  an  ardent  apologia  of  Chris' 
tianity.  His  manuscripts  are  deposited  in  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Rennes,  and  a 
portion  of  them  were  published  in  1865  by  his 
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disciple  Renouvier,  and,  quite  recently,  by 
M.  Dugas.  M.  Jean  Grenier  has  now  issued 
mo^  of  what  remained  to  be  printed,  under 
the  four  divisions  of  Sy^em  seen  as  a  whole, 
Criticism  of  other  philosophers.  Problem  of¬ 
fered  by  science.  Problem  of  knowledge  of  the 
future,  and  the  Chri^ian  My^eries.  Lequier 
was  a  remarkable  man,  but  his  insanity  and 
subsequent  suicide  by  drowning  have  served 
to  decrease  his  following.  After  all,  philosophy 
is  a  way  of  life. — Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

•  T raite  du  Serf  Arbitre  (De  Sen'o  Arbitrio). 

Oeuvres  de  Martin  Luther  I.  Texte  tra- 
duit,  presente  et  annote  par  Denis  de  Rouge- 
mont.  Preface  de  A.  Jundt.  Paris.  Editions  “Je 
Sers.”  1936.  351  pages.  5  francs. — Four  vol¬ 
umes  of  Calvin’s  works  have  appeared  in  the 
collection:  “Textes  de  la  Reforme’’  and  it  is  f 
evidently  the  publishers’  intention  to  continue 
with  the  chief  works  of  Luther,  in  the  hope 
of  overcoming  to  some  degree  the  battling 
ignorance  of  the  Reformer’s  real  charadter  to 
which  the  translator-editor  calls  vigorous 
attention  in  his  introduction  (Luther  Inconnu). 
Both  the  choice  of  the  opening  volume  and  the 
execution  of  the  task  involved  seem  admirable. 

As  to  the  translation,  the  editor  says  (p.  338): 
“Nous  avons  essaye  de  nous  maintenir  a  egalc 
di^ance  de  I’archeologie  pedante  et  de  la  con¬ 
fusion  modeme.”  Preface,  Introduction,  and 
Notes  all  make  an  excellent  impression,  and 
the  enterprise,  if  continued  in  similar  fashion, 
should  con^itute  a  valuable  augmentation  of 
the  Luther  literature  in  France.  The  frontis¬ 
piece  is  reproduced  from  Cranach’s  engraving 
of  1523. — Bayard  9}.  Morgan.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  Alain.  Avec  Balzac.  Paris.  Gallimard. 

1937.  200  pages.  15  francs. — A  purely 
personal  view  which  presupposes  for  its  appre¬ 
ciation  a  rather  thorough  acquaintanceship  * 
with  Balzac’s  works.  Taking  them  as  a  whole, 
from  the  ^andpoint  of  one  who  reads  for 
enjoyment,  not  as  one  who  proposes  to  make 
a  “jftudy,’’  Alain  covers,  in  a  rambling  fashion, 
practically  every  phase  of  Balzac’s  ^yle.  His 
particular  intere^  is  in  characters;  and  he  con¬ 
siders  the  minor  characters,  and  the  scenes  in 
which  they  appear,  the  mo^  “balzacien"  of 
all.  The  book  is  scarcely  the  conventional  work 
of  criticism,  but  Alain’s  judgments  are  quite 
serious  and  to  the  point. — Olive  Hawes.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 
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•  M.  J.  Hachelle.  L' Oeuvre  de  Franz  HeU 
Jens.  Essai  bibliographique,  critique  et  ico 

nographique.  Bruxelles.  Editions  “Un  Violon 
d’Ingres.”  1937.  69  pages.— Lack  of  biblio' 
graphical  Judies  doubles  the  difficulty  of  treat¬ 
ing  adequately  the  makers  of  Belgian  literature. 
Hence  the  greater  gratitude  is  due  the  patient 
toilers  who  endeavor  to  provide  us  with  these 
essential  tools.  In  this  country  we  may  take 
pride  in  the  knowledge  that  the  fir^  reason¬ 
ably  complete  bibliography  of  Georges  Eek- 
houd  is  the  work  of  a  young  American  scholar, 
George  W.  Black.  M.  Hachelle  offers  something 
new:  he  combines  thorough  scholarship  with 
the  in^indt  of  an  arti.<t.  His  book  contains  a 
preface  and  fragments  of  an  unpublished 
Journal  by  Franz  Hellens  himself;  portraits, 
photographs  and  caricatures  of  the  noveli^ 
made  at  different  periods;  appreciations  by 
Belgian  and  foreign  critics.  The  bibliography 
proper  fills  a  score  of  pages:  volumes,  con¬ 
tributions  to  reviews,  selections  published  in 
anthologies,  translations  and  prefaces,  trans¬ 
lations  of  his  work  into  other  languages,  prin¬ 
cipal  Judies  dealing  with  him.  Here  is  the 
corner^one  for  definitive  judgment  of  one  of 
the  leading,  men  of  letters  of  our  day. — Benj. 
M.  Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Etudes  Horatiennes.  Recueil  publie  en 
rhonneur  du  bimillenaire  d’Horace; 

Tome  VII,  Travaux  de  la  faculte  de  philosophic 
et  lettres  de  I’Universite  de  Bruxelles.  Bruxel¬ 
les.  Edition  de  la  Revue  de  TUniversite  de 
Bruxelles.  1937.  267  pages.  40  francs. — The 
bimillennium  of  Horace  has  called  forth,  among 
others,  a  volume  of  assorted  Judies  by  Belgian 
professors  whose  intere^s  range  from  the 
manuscripts  of  Horace  and  his  life  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  its  aspects  to  discussions  of  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  caballus  and  the  lore  of  the  pear 
and  the  pear-tree  in  antiquity  and  the  Middle 
Ages.  Not  lea^  in  intere^  are  the  papers  con¬ 
cerned  with  musical  settings  of  certain  Odes 
or  with  the  T^achleben  of  Horace,  in  art  and 
literature.  Important  are  the  thorough  descrip¬ 
tion  and  analysis  of  Codex  Bruxellensis  9776- 
9778  by  M.  Boutemy  and  the  ^udy  of  the 
hexameter  in  the  Ars  Poetica  by  M.  Peeters. 
The  book  is  a  sumptuous  and  worthy  memorial 
to  the  eternal  appeal  of  one  of  the  mo^  Roman 
of  poets. — L.  Robert  Lind.  Wabash  College. 

•  Pouchf^ine,  1837'193''.  Textes  recueillis  et 
annotes  par  J.'E.  Pouterman.  Paris,  li¬ 
tmus  Sociales  Internationales.  1937.  214  pages. 
12  francs. — This  volume  may  serve  as  a  me¬ 


mento  of  the  Pushkin  Centenary  of  1937-  In 
France  as  in  other  countries,  the  “founder  of 
Russian  literature,”  as  Gorky  called  him,  has 
remained  very  largely  a  name.  It  is  the  present 
editor’s  desire  to  make  the  poet  a  little  better 
known,  on  this  his  anniversary.  The  volume 
includes  passages  on  Pushkin’s  life,  a  wide 
range  of  intere^ing  and  representative  selec¬ 
tions  from  his  correspondence,  two  essays  on 
Pushkin,  — one  by  Mirsky  and  one  by  Des- 
nitsky,  and  a  fairly  extensive  anthology  from 
the  poet’s  works,  including  Turgenev  and 
Viardot’s  French  translation  of  the  Don  Juan 
play,  and  closing  with  the  charming  Pushkin 
tale  of  The  Fisherman  and  the  Little  Golden 
Fish.  An  addition  to  the  Pushkin  shelf,  by  all 
means. — Samuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Maximilien  Rudwin.  Les  Ecrivains  Diabo' 
liques  de  la  France.  Paris.  Figuiere.  1937. 

187  pages.  12  francs. — Dr.  Rudwin  has  spent  a 
large  part  of  his  life  ^udying  the  Devil,  and 
has  written  a  small  library  on  his  infernal 
findings.  His  big  oCtavo  volume  The  Devil  in 
Legend  and  Literature  (Chicago,  Open  Court 
Publishing  Company,  1931),  is  the  ^andard 
reference  book  on  the  subject.  Confining  him¬ 
self  this  time  to  France,  he  handles  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order  some  eighty  modem  French  writ¬ 
ers  whom  he  considers  entitled  to  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  “diabolique.”  Since  his  interpretation  of 
the  term  is  extremely  liberal  (Page  17,  e.g.  :“On 
pourrait  bien  considerer  la  fiction  comme 
I’oeuvre  d’un  demon  special  qui  aurait  pour 
fonction  d’adliver  la  plume.  .  .  Le  theatre  esit 
sans  aucun  doute  la  creation  du  Malin.  Sans 
diable,  pas  de  theatre  possible”X  there  seems 
to  be  no  particular  reason  why  his  li^  might  not 
have  been  much  longer.  He  gives  the  mo^ 
space  to  the  extremely  eccentric  followers  of 
the  Muse:  Baudelaire,  Barbey  d’Aurevilly, 
Huysmans,  Verlaine;  so  that  one  is  inclined 
to  formulate  a  definition  which  would  apply 
to  literary  men  the  frequent  identification  of 
demon-possession  with  insanity.  It  would 
seem  that  at  leaA  the  very,  very  “diabolique” 
writers  were  the  very,  very  crazy  ones. — The 
mo^  attradive  part  of  the  book  is  the  long 
preface,  which  plays  shrewdly  and  amusingly 
about  a  number  of  fascinating  but  elusive 
implications  of  the  subjed.  There  is  a  good 
seledive  bibliography  but  it  gives  only  cities, 
not  publishers. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Jacques  Bainville.  Le<:^ures.  Paris.  Fayard. 
1937.  365  pages.  15  francs. — In  1929 

Bainville  began  publishing  in  the  Revue 
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Universelle  articles  based  on  his  extensive 
and  wide'spread  reading.  Not  only  did  this 
learned  hi^orian.  Academician,  and  royali^ 
read,  annotate,  transcribe,  and  comment  as  do 
mo^  readers,  but  he  found  much  that  others 
do  not  see.  He  made  additions,  often  using  the 
article  read  as  a  point  of  departure  for  thoughts 
which  were  entirely  his  own.  This  is  the 
material  for  this  fir^  po^humous  work,  of 
which  more  are  anticipated.  Articles  of  great 
intere^  covering  divers  fields  fill  three  hundred 
and  sixty  five  finely  printed  pages.  In  a  notable 
prefece  his  close  friend  Charles  Maurras  points 
out  Bainville’s  loves  and  antipathies.  His  fir^ 
love  was  truth,  his  second  the  French  Ian' 
guage;  his  chief  aversions  were  the  false  and 
democracy.  These  points  are  ever>'where 
discernible  in  the  many  articles,  arranged  by 
years,  and  happily  equipped  with  a  complete 
index. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Jacques  Chardonne.  V Amour.  Paris. 

Stock.  1937.  170  pages.  15  francs. — “L’a' 

mour,  e'e^  beaucoup  plus  que  I’amour,”  says 
the  fir^  of  these  seledlions,  and  the  succeeding 
paragraphs  undertake  to  prove  it.  Taken  from 
his  dozen  or  so  books,  rearranged  and  slightly 
modified,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  few  new 
thoughts  on  the  subjedt,  these  notes  might 
be  the  basis  of  a  long  treatise  on  love.  From  the 
fir^  page  Chardonne  shows  a  profound  belief 
in  and  under^nding  of  love.  The  arrangement 
of  the  excerpts  makes  an  orderly  if  somewhat 
informal  discussion  of  love  in  all  its  aspedts — 
its  nature,  sex  differences,  jealousy,  marriage 
and  divorce,  the  family;  and  of  the  “by-prod' 
udts”  of  love  such  as  patriotism,  art  and  liter' 
ature.  One  of  the  chief  motifs  which  one 
di^inguishes  running  through  the  entire  book 
is  the  idea  that  love  mu^  be  unhappy  to  live . 
“Ce  n’e^  pas  le  temps,  la  satiete,  ni  aucune 
lassitude  qu’il  faut  craindre  dans  I’amour, 
mais  cette  impression  de  securite,  cet  etat  de 
di^radtion  que  donne  le  bonheur.”  His  epi' 
grammatic  ^yle  shows  up  to  excellent  advan' 
tage;  but  the  orderly  arrangement  keeps  the 
book  from  becoming  as  wearisome  as  books 
of  maxims  generally  do. — Olive  Hawes.  Uni' 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Jacques  de  Lacretelle.  VEcrivain  Public. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1936.  214  pages. — The 

new  Academician  shows  abundant  ability  as 
an  independent  thinker  and  critic  in  this  cob 
ledtion  of  Parisian  chronicles,  articles  dealing 
with  literature  and  politics,  and  travel  notes. 
Especially  noteworthy  are  the  earlier  articles. 
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wherein  he  defines  French  literary  genius  as 
skill  in  clarifying,  in  “filtering”  thought.  He 
insi^s  on  the  necessity  for  free  circulation  of 
ideas  within  the  country,  for  a  cosmopolitan 
outlook,  and  for  absolute  freedom  for  the  man 
of  letters.  He  has  little  time  for  class  or  “usc' 
ful”  literature.  No  real  literature  can  be  made 
subservient  to  a  political  or  social  regime.  Well 
done  are  vigorous  defences  of  Vidtor  Hugo, 
an  appreciation  of  the  methods  of  Daudet,  an 
enthusia^ic  evaluation  of  Henri  de  Regnier 
as  a  noveli^.  His  travel  notes  are  up  to  the 
minute  and  well  documented.  With  intelli' 
gence  and  open  eyes  he  has  traveled  in  Italy, 
Greece,  Egypt,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  Readers 
who  admire  Lacretelle  the  noveli^  will  be 
gratified  to  note  the  hone^y,  ^raightforward' 
ness,  and  courage  here  displayed. — Geo.  B. 
Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Tri^an  Dereme.  La  Tortue  Indigo.  Paris. 
Grasset.  1937.  284  pages.  18  francs. — 

In  this  tragic  world  of  ours  where  “fantaisie” 
and  “gaie  science”  are  more  and  more  on  the 
wane,  those  readers  who  are  ^ill  brave  enough 
to  tear  themselves  away  from  the  newspapers 
will  certainly  enjoy  reading,  for  their  relaxa- 
tion,  this  charming  medley  of  prose  and  verse. 
Dereme  is  one  of  the  la^  fantaisiftes,  if  not  the 
very  la^.  In  this  age  of  speed  he  chooses  as 
his  means  of  transportation  the  “Blue  Snail” 
and  the  “Indigo  Turtle.”  Did  not  the  old 
sophi^  pretend  that  swift'footed  Achilles 
could  be  beaten  at  the  race  by  the  turtle? 
Dereme  writes  “pour  rien,  pour  le  plaisir.” 
Verse  is  as  natural  to  him  as  daily  speech  and 
nobody  better  revived  the  traditions  of  the 
“impromptu.”  But  this  unpretentious  and 
delightful  poet  is  also  very  conscious  of  his 
art  and  craft,  and  all  lovers  and  students  of 
French  poetry  will  find  a  great  deal  to  glean 
among  his  witty  and  pungent  remarks  on  the 
art  of  verse. — Regis  Michaud.  University  of 
Illinois. 

•  Pierre'Louis  Flouquet.  Dialogue  de  I'En' 
fant  Prodigue  et  des  Heures.  No.  24.  44 

pages.  December  1936. — Hommages  a  Pierre' 
Louis  Flouquet.  No.  25.  101  pages.  December 
1936.  Bruxelles.  10  francs  each. — Here  is  an 
amazing  adventure  in  poetry  carried  on  in  Bel' 
gium  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  depression. 
Pierre'Louis  Flouquet,  a  French  painter  and 
poet  of  the  ultra'modern  school,  had  been  asso' 
ciated  with  several  arti^ic  reviews  when,  with 
a  few  associates,  he  founded  Le  Journal  des  Poi' 
tes.  The  fir^  number  appeared  in  April  1931, 
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the  laA  in  December,  1935.  The  aim  was  to 
create  a  cosmic  brotherhood  of  poets  with  no 
diAin<ftion  of  nationality,  form  or  doArine.  To 
critics  who  complained  that  there  was  no  guid' 
ing  principle,  Flouquet  replied:  “Monsieur,  la 
vie  meprise  les  ^yliiftes.”  Thirty  countries  and 
about  a  thousand  poets  were  represented  in 
translations  and  adaptations.  “De  1930  a 
1935,  Flouquet  fit  de  Bruxelles  la  veritable 
capitale  de  la  poesie  fran^aise,”  declares  Fer' 
nand  Divoire.  Thanks  to  a  large  number  of 
permanent  subscriptions  and  small  gifts, 
coming  from  all  over  the  world,  the  Journal 
ended  solvent  and  able  to  continue  its  aAivity 
with  the  publication  of  a  series  of  cahiers.  Of 
the  twenty'five  appearing  last  year,  two  are 
named  above.  The  Dialogue  is  a  symbolic  fan- 
tasy  intended  for  choral  presentation,  a  form 
of  artistic  enjoyment  originated  by  the  group. 
The  second  is  a  tribute  by  some  three  score 
poets  to  their  leading  spirit.  Who  would  keep 
abreast  of  contemporary  French  poetry  cannot 
ignore  this  valiant  eitort. — Benj.  M.  Wood' 
bridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Georges  Pillement.  Le  Romancero  de  la 

Guerre  Civile.  Paris.  Editions  Sociales 

Internationales.  1937.  150  pages.  10  francs. — 
An  anthology  of  poems  by  27  contemporary 
Spanish  poets.  The  French  translations  are  by 
Pillement  and  others,  the  preface  by  Jean 
Cassou.  The  poems  all  use  the  8  syllable  verse 
typical  of  the  old  romanceros  of  the  16th 
century.  The  subject  matter  is  heroic,  bur' 
lesque,  or  simply  lyric.  Three  are  concerned 
with  the  defense  of  Madrid.  There  are  no 
poems  by  Federico  Garcia  Lorca. — Leon  P. 
Irvin.  Miami  University. 

•  Andre  Suares.  Rcves  de  V Ombre.  Paris. 
Grasset,  1937.  177  pages.  18  francs. — 

M.  Suares  has  been  for  many  years  a  moraliA 
and  a  philosopher  in  poetic  prose.  He  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  growing  impotence  of  the 
modem  arti^  to  express  himself  fully  in  the 
confusion  of  our  times.  In  the  present  dearth 
of  true  poetry  he  mu^  be  counted  as  one  of 
the  mo^  genuine  and  vigorous  French  lyriciAs. 
It  is  pathetic  to  see  him  reach  the  end  of  his 
pilgrimage  in  utter  pessimism,  with  Aill,  here 
and  there,  some  glimpses  of  ^renuous  hope 
in  a  mael^rom  of  despair.  He  Aill  brandishes 
bravely  the  sword  of  the  Condottiere  but  we 
are  not  sure  that  he  has  won  any  vidtory. 
Mo^  of  the  poems  in  his  book  are  made  of 
despair  beautifully  and  movingly  expressed. 
“Angoisse  et  sterilite”  seem  to  be  the  poet’s 


laA  word,  to  use  the  words  of  a  recent  critic. 
Another  sad  lesson  for  those  who  watch  with 
apprehension  what  seems  to  be,  for  the  time 
being,  this  Gotterdammerung  of  French 
poetry.  Dreams  out  of  life  or  beyond  it  (the 
mo^  beautiful  of  them)  no  longer  seem  to  make 
for  the  divorce  of  the  Muse  from  Life. — Regis 
Michaud.  University  of  Illinois. 

•  Ijarie  Voronca.  Pater  ?Jofter,  suivi  de 
Ebauches  d'un  poernc.  Paris.  Correa.  89 
pages. — The  present  reviewer,  upon  a  num' 
ber  of  occasions,  has  ^ated  his  convidtion  that 
Ilarie  Voronca  could  not  possibly  write  an 
unpoetic  line.  That  opinion  mu^  now  be 
revised.  In  the  long  poem  sequence.  Pater 
TJftiler,  will  be  found  numerous  unpoetic  and 
even  halting  lines;  yet  from  the  point  of  view 
of  content,  deep  and  solid  sub^ance,  it  is  the 
most  impressive  thing  that  Voronca  has  done 
to  date.  For  the  poet  has  revised  his  inten' 
tions: 

Ah'  II  a  Jallu  done  que  je  me  decide 
A  commencer  ce  chant  auquel  je  pensais  tant. . . 
J'avais  eu  toujours  peur  de  nitre  pas  encore 

(assez  habile 

Dans  Vart  d'arranger  les  mots  et  dans  celui 

(de  couvrir 

De  nobles  habits  la  pensee  qui  s'elancait  vers 

(les  hommes.  .  . 

Je  m'attardais  aupres  d'autres  petits  poemes 
^ui  netaient  quun  apprentissage  agreable. 
}Aais  aujourd'hui 

Je  sais  que  je  n'ai  plus  une  minute  a  perdre. 

(D'autres, 

A  pres  mot,  viendront  pour  se  soucier  des  beautes 
Et  des  sciences  du  rythme.  Lorsque 
L'heure  du  combat  eSl  venue. 

TJ^'eit  pas  digne  d'eftime  celui  qui  perd  son  temps 
Avec  des  exercices  de  souplesse  et  d'adresse. . . 

The  p)oet  now  would  be  “ce  soldat  de  bonne 
volonte,  Inexperimente,  mais  brave.”  He  is 
not  concerned  if  his  bugle  emits  “un  son  inhat' 
monieux,  Mais  qui  donne  I’alarme.”  For  after 
all 

La  vie  prend  toujours  le  devant 
Le  poeme  ne  pourrait  faire  mieux. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  M.  Voron' 
ca  has  come  a  long,  long  way.  He  makes  him' 
self  the  promise:  “Mais  qu’importe!  J’ecrirai 
tout  a  l’heure  le  pocme.” 

Et  aurais'je  le  droit  de  me  nommer  poke 
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Si  je  n'entendais  (jas  vos  soujfrances,  vos 

(plaintes? 

A  quoi  bon  unc  parole  qui  ne  lie  pas  deux 

(hommes? 

A  quoi  bon  un  poeme  qui  nunit  pas  des 

(milliers  d'hommes? 

Et  moi,  je  vois  au  loin  les  demieres  barricades.  .  . 

Voronca's  verse  as  always  is  61!ed  to  over' 
flowing  with  a  profound  sense  of  human 
brotherhood.  And  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the 
peasant  in  him,  as  there  has  always  been;  no 
other  poet  can  hymn  as  he  can  a  heap  of 
vegetables,  or  hams  hung  up  in  the  loft  to 
cure.  For  this  is  a  part  of  man's  felicity  on 
earth,  for  the  attainment  of  which  those  “la^ 
barricades”  muift  go  up — “De  cet  homme  qui 
etait  ne  pour  la  felicite.” — -Samuel  Putnam. 
Philadelphia. 

•  Adam  le  Bossu  dit  de  la  Halle.  Le  Jeu  de 
Robin  et  Marion,  suivi  du  Jeu  du  Pelerin. 
Transpositions  de  Gu^ave  Cohen,  transcrip' 
tions  musicales  de  Jacques  Chailley.  Paris. 
Delagrave.  1935.  Ill  pages.  12  francs. — Pro- 
fessor  Cohen  has  achieved  notable  success  in 
his  efforts  to  resurrect  both  the  religious 
and  the  secular  drama  of  the  thirteenth  cen' 
tury.  In  1933,  he  and  his  indents  at  the  Sot' 
bonne  (now  known  as  the  Theophiliens  et 
Marionnettes)  ^aged  a  modernized  version  of 
the  Miracle  de  Theophile.  In  1934,  the  same 
group  played  Le  Jeu  de  Robin  et  Marion  before 
audiences  in  Paris,  Dijon,  Marseilles,  and  Nice. 
The  present  edition  was  prepared  especially 
for  these  performances. 

Although  this  pa^lourelle  dramatique,  frc' 
quently  called  the  fir^  comic  opera  in  France, 
has  had  other  modern  adaptations  and  per- 
formances,  this  edition  is  unique  in  several 
resi:>e<fls.  It  remains  faithful  to  the  original 
text,  preserving  its  rhythm  and  its  rhyme. 
The  musical  transcription  is  carefully  executed. 
Four  attractive  plates  show  the  co^umes 
worn  by  the  young  actors,  faithfully  repro 
duced  from  the  Aix  manuscript,  as  well  as  the 
scenery  which  was  designed  and  painted 
by  members  of  Professor  Cohen’s  group.  The 
avant'propos  treats  briefly  the  origins  of  French 
comedy,  includes  what  is  known  of  the  life  of 
Adam,  and  discusses  the  literary  qualities  of 
the  play. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  adequately  the 
charm  of  this  little  volume.  Professor  CJohen 
and  his  pupils  are  entitled  to  un^inted  praise. 
— Samuel  F.  Will.  University  of  Illinois. 
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•  Paul  Raynal.  J^apoleon  Unique.  Paris. 

Stock.  1937.  190  pages.  15  francs. — A 

three'acft  tragedy  which  has  won  high  acclaim 
on  the  French  ^age.  Early  in  the  firA  acft  the 
author  reveals  a  setting  before  Josephine’s 
divorce  and  a  problem  which  arises  from  the 
conflicft  in  Napoleon’s  mind  between  love  for 
Josephine  and  desire  for  the  continued  safety 
and  glory  of  France.  The  play  begins  in  an 
atmosphere  of  tension,  in  which  suspense, 
aided  by  reversals,  increases  swiftly  in  spite 
of  lack  of  physical  action.  Use  of  many  ^ge 
dired:ions  and  of  a  few  Wrongly  individualized 
personages  simplifies  the  procedure,  and  cet' 
tain  passages  attain  a  sublimity  of  real  liter' 
ary  merit. — R.  Tyson  Wyckpff.  Joplin,  Mis' 
souri. 

•  Adeline.  Isoles.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1937. 

187  pages.  15  francs.  —  A  novel  of 

purpose  which  treats  the  disa^rous  conse' 
quences  of  common  sanitarium  pracftices  as 
they  alfedt  tubercular  patients.  The  patients 
are  victimized  by  injurious  treatments  that  are 
called  experimental;  and  negleCt,  insufficient 
nutritious  food,  and  incompetence  of  physi' 
cians  and  helpers  produce  in  the  sick  people 
hopelessness  and  moral  insensibility  as  well  as 
untimely  death.  The  author  is  performing  a 
real  service  to  the  public  in  calling  attention 
to  the  activities  of  quacks  and  ghouls  who 
de^roy  helpless  sufferers.  The  value  of  this 
book  should  be  apparent  not  only  to  the  French 
but  also  to  Americans. — R.  Tyson  Wycl(off. 
Joplin,  Missouri. 

•  Marcel  Ayme,  etc.  ?{euf  et  une.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1936.  242  pages.  15  francs. — 

The  ten  members  of  the  Renaudot  jury,  the 
journali^s  who  annually  award  the  Renaudot 
prize,  which  has  no  monetary  value  but  enjoys 
considerable  pre^ige,  here  present  a  short 
sketch  from  each  of  the  laureates  during  the 
ten  years  of  the  prize’s  life,  each  contribution 
preceded  by  a  note  on  the  author  from  one  of 
the  journali^s.  It  is  the  impression  of  this  re' 
viewer  that  the  high'minded  and  discriminat' 
ing  Renaudot  jury  purport  to  make  their 
awards  to  authors  of  such  arti^ic  merit  and 
integrity  that  they  are  unlikely  to  court  or 
attract  the  favorable  attention  of  the  Goncourt 
judges  or  other  such  committees.  “High' 
minded  and  discriminating  journali^”  is  doubt' 
less  a  redundant  phrase,  like  “red  rose”  or 
“deep  ocean”;  but  this  reviewer,  who  began 
the  volume  without  prejudice,  arrived  at  the 
hone^  conviction,  in  spite  of  such  signatures 
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as  those  of  Charles  Braibant,  L.-F.  Celine, 
Louis  Francis,  that  there  is  little  in  it  that 
cried  for  publication  and  considerable  that 
might  rather  better  have  been  left  unpub' 
lished.  There  is  one  notable  exception.  Phi- 
lippe  Heriat’s  cruelly  beautiful  war  incident 
En  preserv:e  de  Vennemi. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Henry  Bordeaux.  Le  Parrain.  Paris.  Plon. 
1937-  241  pages.  15  francs. — Pleasing 

descriptions  of  perfume'laden  French  and 
Italian  Rivieras,  a  swift-moving  plot  of  un¬ 
usual  intere^,  knowing  analyses  of  sympathetic 
charaders,  a  surprising  denouement  combine  to 
prove,  in  this  scenario-like  novel,  that  Bordeaux 
has  lo^  none  of  his  skill.  Sabine,  oldest  of  six 
lovely  girls,  assumes  the  direeftion  of  the  flock, 
when,  at  the  father’s  death,  the  “Corbeaux” 
descend.  To  her  cry  for  aid  comes  Le  Parrain, 
the  former  sweetheart  of  the  girl’s  mother. 
He  sets  the  house  in  order,  then  falls  in  love 
with  Sabine.  To  assure  her  sisters’  future  she 
marries  him  without  love.  Then  romance 
comes  in  the  person  of  an  ardent  Italian  avia¬ 
tor,  w'hose  enthusiasm  for  II  Duce  reveals  the 
author’s  own  opinions.  Let  the  reader  have  the 
pleasure  of  discovering  how  neatly  Bordeaux 
avoids  a  complete  catastrophe!  Even  though 
the  Story  is  an  invention — Bordeaux  met  six 
sisters  on  a  Mediterranean  cruise  and  around 
them  built  his  novel — the  reader  feels  deeply 
the  troubles  and  passions  of  the  heroines,  all 
of  whom  are  clearly  visualized. — Geo.  B. 
Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Gabriel  Chevallier.  Sainte  Colline.  Paris. 
Rieder.  1937-  315  pages.  16.50  francs. — 

Chevallier’s  novels,  notably  Clochemerle, 
habitually  run  into  numerous  editions.  Sainte 
Colline  is  no  exception,  being  by  early  July 
in  the  seventieth  edition.  Sainte  Colline  is  a 
Catholic  school  for  the  sons  of  the  well-to-do, 
which  dispenses  an  education  “rather  expen¬ 
sive,  seledt,  based  on  classic  culture,  and  funda¬ 
mentally  Chri^ian.’’  The  author  purports  to 
portray  the  organization  and  life  of  this  school 
during  one  full  year.  Let  the  reader  decide 
whether  his  delineation  is  reali^ic  or  biased. 
Many  will  be  greatly  amused :  good  Catholics 
will  be  shocked  and  disgu^ed.  Chevallier  re¬ 
minds  us  of  Pascal,  for  his  prie^s  quote  the 
fethers  as  does  the  Provincial,  flnding  ju^sti- 
fiable  cause  for  many  a  que^ionable  adt,  espe¬ 
cially  in  cases  where  the  financial  ^atus  of 
the  school  might  be  compromised.  The  pupils 
are  generally  vicious,  the  teachers  are  avari¬ 
cious  and  hypocritical.  The  sole  sympathetic 


figure  is  simple  minded  P^ke  Bricole,  the  car¬ 
penter,  scorned  by  the  other  prie^s,  but  be¬ 
loved  by  the  boys,  for  whom  he  is  the  only 
haven.  Chevallier  is  undoubtedly  witty,  is  a 
keen  observer,  has  a  Voltairean  subtlety,  and 
well  understands  how  to  maintain  his  readers’ 
intere^. — Geo.  B.  Watts.  Davidson  College. 

•  Jean  Damase.  Sidi  de  Banlieue.  Paris.  Fas- 
quelle.  1937-  208  pages.  15  francs. — The 

theme  of  this  novel  is  the  menace  in  the  recent 
pacific  invasion  of  France  by  five  million 
foreigners.  The  protagoni^  is  Nouar,  a  Moroc¬ 
can,  whose  life  after  his  arrival  in  Paris  is  ever 
“ — plus  ardente  d’amour,  plus  avide  d’or, 
plus  apeuree  d’inconnu.’’  His  naivete,  ignor¬ 
ance,  and  super^ition  lead  him  to  barbarous 
adts  which  make  him  “souffrir  sans  compren- 
dre,’’  and  he  finally  dies  as  a  vidtim  of  unscru¬ 
pulous  communiift  agitators.  The  problem  is 
presented  with  emphasis  upon  detail  and 
with  such  forceful,  convincing  effedt  that  one 
feels  not  only  dismay  at  this  threat  to  France’s 
integrity  but  a  profound  pity  for  misfortune. 
— R.  Tyson  WycI{off.  Joplin,  Missouri. 

•  Adolphe  Dygasinski.  Le  Banquet  de  la 
Vie.  Colledtion  Polonaise  Litterature. 

Paris.  Societe  Fran^aise  d’Editions  Litteraires 
et  Techniques.  1937- — The  title  well  describes 
the  theme  of  this  remarkable  book,  for  Dyga- 
sinski  here  celebrates  Life  and  the  power  of 
the  Sun  in  all  of  its  maje^y  and  power.  The 
work  is  a  paean  in  honor  of  nature  and  the 
continuance  of  life  upon  the  earth.  The  osten¬ 
sible  hero  is  the  wren,  the  little  tireless  bird 
which  lives  out  its  life  with  all  of  its  joys  and 
sorrows  in  the  area  where  it  was  born  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pradnik  in  Poland.  The  bird  has 
the  typical  adventures  of  its  kind,  even  to  the 
tragedy  of  having  a  cuckoo's  egg  laid  in  its 
ne^.  Yet  throughout  the  wren  is  more  than 
a  wren.  He  shares  the  emotions  of  all  life, 
including  man.  Now  and  then  there  are  scenes 
of  Polish  country  life  and  sad  unspoiled  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  fate  of  Poland  (for  this  novel  was 
written  before  the  rebirth  of  the  country). 
Yet  it  is  the  maiden  Wanda,  the  daughter  of 
heaven,  and  the  heroine  of  Poland,  and  the 
Star  of  Day,  the  Sun,  who  dominate  and  ^and 
out  as  the  eternal  symbols  and  realities.  Dyga- 
sinski  handles  well  his  animals  with  their 
human  charadleri^ics  but  he  does  not  force 
the  situation,  since  he  knows  the  nature  of  the 
animal  and  the  bird  and  so  he  can  seledt  those 
emotions  which  man  and  the  animals  possess 
in  common.  The  lyric  elements  give  the  key 
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to  the  whole.  The  work  has  been  compared 
to  the  Jungle  Book  of  Kipling,  but  it  is  far 
different  and  more  poetical  and  my^ical.  Man, 
and  especially  Polish  man,  is  here  shown 
again.<l  eternal  nature.  It  is  the  eternal  my^ery 
and  thirst  for  life  and  love  that  dominates,  and 
in  the  glorification  of  these  elements,  Dyga' 
sinski  achieves  real  individuality  and  produces 
a  really  unique  and  universal  work.  — Clarence 
A.  Manning.  Columbia  University. 

•  Raymond  Escholier.  Au  Pays  de  Cante' 
gril.  Paris.  Ferenczi.  1936.  220  pages.  12 

francs. — M.  Raymond  Escholier  has  already 
given  ample  proof  that  he  can  handle  serious 
works  in  a  ma^erful  way.  An  erudite  hi^orian, 
a  subtle  art  critic,  an  able  playright  as  well  as 
a  successful  prize  winning  noveli^,  he  is  now 
showing  in  this  new  work  that  he  can  be  also 
an  excellent  narrator  of  short  Tories.  Au  Pays 
de  Cantegril  is  light,  it  is  a  mere  pleasant 
relaxation.  Gascony,  which  seems  to  have 
become  the  literary  domain  of  our  author, 
is  again  the  setting  for  this  work.  Mo^  writ¬ 
ers  who  adopt  a  province  are  as  a  rule  too 
prone  to  seek  peculiarities  in  their  characters; 
they  are  also  apt  to  draw  psychological  con¬ 
clusions  whereby  they  will  better  prove  the 
spirit  of  the  region.  The  author  does  not  fall 
into  either  of  these  pitfalls.  His  peasants  are 
genuine  Gascony  peasants,  but  they  retain  the 
general  peasant  type;  they  even  verge  on  being 
“stock  types,”  so  universal  are  the  charac- 
teri^ics  portrayed. 

One  cannot  help  thinking  of  Maupassant 
in  Le  Chaudron  de  Cuhre,  a  gruesome  ^ory. 
La  Valse  chez  Monseigneur  and  L'Echarpe  are 
light  take-offs  on  the  provincial  clergy.  Le 
Cochon  and  Les  Mouches  are  frankly  “grivois.” 
The  be^  ^ory  is  probably  Le  Mari  de  Mile 
Auhintine,  which  contains  much  humor,  a 
touch  of  sentimentality  and  throughout  bor¬ 
ders  on  poetry. — Georges  Bally.  Vanderbilt 
University. 

•  Elian-J.  Finbert.  Le  De^in  Difficile.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1937.  242  pages.  15  francs. 

— A  propaganda  novel  which  begins  with  the 
profound  pity  of  nineteenth  century  humani- 
tarianism.  Finding  this  method  ineffective, 
the  chief  character  voluntarily  becomes  an 
outca^  in  his  effort  to  uplift  de^itute  people. 
His  altruism  suffers  frequertt  discouragement, 
but,  although  he  is  fatali^ic,  he  does  not 
waver  for  “Chacun  d’eux  frappait  a  sa  con¬ 
science  et  lui  rappelait  qu’il  portait  la  faute 
de  tous.”  In  the  vagrant  he  discovers  apathy 
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and  hate,  which  he  feels  have  arisen  from  the 
chicanery,  the  fear,  and  the  cowardice  in 
society.  Aside  from  its  proletarian  emphasis, 
this  book  gives  intere^ing  side  lights  on  vaga¬ 
bond  life  in  Paris. — ^R.  Tyson  Wyc}{off.  Joplin, 
Missouri. 

•  Marie  Le  Franc.  La  Randonnee  Passion' 
nee.  Paris.  Ferenczi.  1936.  248  pages.  12 
francs. — Once  again  Madame  Marie  Le  Franc 
chooses  Canada  as  the  setting  for  her  new 
novel.  The  French  Academy  showed  insight 
in  recently  crowning  her  novel  Au  pays  Cana' 
dien'Frangais  as  Marie  Le  Franc  is  fa^  be- 
coming  one  of  the  outstanding  writers  on 
Canada.  Her  books  are  certainly  equal  to  the 
be^  of  Con^antin-Weyer  and  some  can  be 
mo^  favorably  compared  with  Hemon’s  mas¬ 
terpiece  Maria  Chapdelaine. 

In  La  riviere  solitaire,  she  had  described  the 
long,  tedious  winters  on  the  great  northern 
expanses;  La  randonnee  passionnee  shows  the 
invigorating  effeAs  of  a  Canadian  summer  in 
the  fur  trading  region. 

A  great  grandson  of  Jarl  le  Corsaire,  Dr. 
Philippe  Jarl’s  life  had  been  a  disappointment. 
His  wife  Chri^ine  is  not  a  very  suitable  mate 
for  him;  his  little  daughter  Marielle,  in^ead 
of  bringing  them  together,  really  widens  the 
breach  between  them.  Annoyed  by  the  monot¬ 
ony  of  his  everyday  life  as  well  as  by  the 
shallowness  and  deceit  of  his  social  acquain¬ 
tances,  he  flees  from  Montreal  for  a  short 
vacation  in  the  di^ant  backwoods.  Very 
quickly  the  simplicity  of  life  with  the  natives 
and  the  beauty  of  nature  in  its  virgin  ^ate  » 
show  their  healing  effedts  on  him.  Philippe 
learns  under^anding,  patience,  conciliation; 
and,  when  he  comes  back  to  his  wife,  we  fore¬ 
see  that  there  is  happiness  ahead  of  them. 

The  ^ory  therefore  contains  nothing  new. 
Where  the  genuine  intere^  of  the  novel  lies,  is  I 
in  the  marvelous  evocation  of  primitive  nature.  » 
The  whole  work  breathes  the  love  of  health 
and  life;  yet,  even  in  the  analyses  of  the  native 
in^tindts  one  will  find  no  eroticism,  not  even 
any  conventional  lyrical  pantheism.  We  feel 
that  it  is  a  woman,  a  poet,  but  also  a  well 
balanced  person,  who  has  written  the  book. 

All  lovers  of  the  poetry  of  nature  will  enjoy 
the  beautiful  descriptions  as  well  as  the  tadtful 
handling  of  this  work.  For  the  readers  who 
are  intere^ed  in  the  French  influence  in  Can¬ 
ada  many  incidents  will  be  a  revelation. — 
Georges  Bally.  Vanderbilt  University. 
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•  Jean  Guirec.  La  Maison  au  Bord  du 
Monde.  Paris,  Albin  Michel.  1937.  254 

pages.  15  francs. — A  tangle  of  sensual  and 
platonic  love  in  a  milieu  of  selfishness,  irre' 
sponsibility,  infidelity,  insanity,  and  imminent 
death.  The  intelligence,  humanity,  and  mutual 
sympathy  of  the  dying  professor  and  his 
former  pupil.  Mile  Rub,  furnish  a  measuring 
^ick  for  evaluating  the  motives  and  aAs  of  all 
other  personages.  The  house  “au  bord  du 
monde,”  in  which  mo^  of  the  adlion  takes 
place,  becomes  itself  impregnated  with  the 
attitudes  of  the  chief  charadters  and  thus 
attains  individuality.  A  reali^ic  ^ory  which 
demon^rates  the  value  of  equanimity  and 
breadth  of  viewpoint  and  the  appreciation  of 
that  harmony  “qui  regie  le  malheur.” — R. 
Tyson  Wyc}{off.  Joplin,  Missouri. 

•  Tewfik  el  Hakim^.  L'Ame  retrouvee.  Roman 
du  Reveil  de  ITgypte.  Adaptation  fran' 

^ise  par  Morik  Brin  ('D’apres  une  tradudion 
de  I’arabe  par  M.  A.  Khedry).  Paris.  Fasquelle. 
1937.  15  francs. — Boo\s  Abroad  cherishes  cep 
tain  ambitions  which  we  have  never  been  able 
to  realize.  One  of  them  is  to  give  our  readers 
some  idea  of  current  Arabic  literature.  Morik 
Brin  of  the  University  of  Cairo  has  helped 
us  a  bit  in  this  diredion  by  publishing  an 
adaptation  of  a  French  version  of  a  novel  by 
Tewfik  el  Hakim,  whose  dramatic  poem 
Scheherazade  has  already  been  cordially  re- 
ceived  in  France.  This  novel’s  portrayal  of 
charader  seems  more  impx)rtant  than  any 
moral  to  which  the  title  and  the  sub'title  may 
appear  to  point.  It  is  a  rollicking  grotesque, 
with  family  quarrels,  flirtations,  white  magic, 
yearning  spinders,  drange  music,  simple- 
minded  dandies,  outlandish  lackeys,  and  the 
Lord  knows  what  else,  dirred  into  a  pot-pourri 
that  leave  an  Occidental  coughing  and  gasping. 
The  Occidental’s  fird  impression  is  of  crude¬ 
ness,  an  impression  which,  if  he  is  discerning, 
he  correds  later.  Egyptians  are  not  immature 
Wedemers,  they  are  something  different.  They 
have  other  follies  and  foibles  than  ours — 
probably  no  more  of  them  and  no  worse  ones 
— and  the  poet-novelid  is  a  shrewd  observer 
and  a  zedful  commentator.  His  leitmotif  is  the 
touching  clannishness  of  a  family  of  rising 
provincials  domiciled  in  Cairo;  a  solidarity 
which  allows  them  to  fight  like  Kilkenny  cats 
but  sends  the  whole  army  of  them  to  bed  in 
the  same  big  room  every  night. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Madeleine  C,  Jacquemaire.  Monime, 
Reine  de  Pont.  Paris.  Perrin.  1935.  12 


francs. — Early  bereft  of  her  father,  Simone  is 
reared  at  the  ancedral  home  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  three  old  women.  When  she  reaches 
the  age  of  adolescence  her  mother,  now  a 
figure  in  the  beau  monde,  calls  her  to  Paris. 
There  she  is  introduced  to  society.  The  mother 
arranges  a  marriage  between  Simone  and  a 
wealthy  Turk.  Simone,  in  the  meanwhile, 
has  fallen  in  love  with  the  son  of  the  Turk. 
Revelation  of  the  mother’s  plan  is  a  fright¬ 
ful  shock  to  Simone,  but  with  Cornelian  for¬ 
titude  she  rejeds  the  son  in  order  to  marry 
the  father,  thereby  assuring  her  mother  a 
comfortable  incom.e,  herself  an  unpleasant  and 
loveless  future. 

The  novel  begins  well,  but  long  digressions 
on  Gambetta,  Sand,  Edmond  (pp.  58-164)  in¬ 
terrupt  the  continuity  of  the  plot  and  force 
the  author  into  a  tangle  of  melodramatic 
devices  in  the  effort  to  finish.  The  bed  pages, 
typically  romantic,  are  those  describing  the 
ancient  chateau  near  Clermont-Ferrand  and 
its  occupants. — I.  W.  Brocl{.  Emory  Univer¬ 
sity. 

•  Francis  de  Miomandre.  Dire<^ion  Etoile. 

Paris.  Plon.  1937.  241  pages.  15  francs. — 

Put  a  very  young  man  on  the  subway — put 
a  very  pretty  girl  across  the  aisle — record  his 
day-dream — and  see  what  happens!  The  young 
man  falls  in  love  with  the  girl,  and  pursues, 
loses  and  finds  her — several  times  over — 
through  a  lifetime  of  fantadic  coincidences, 
in  chapters  headed  by  the  names  of  the  da- 
tions  en  route.  It  is  the  incongruity  of  these 
names  with  the  contents  of  the  chapters  which 
eventually  gives  a  hint  of  the  trick  that  is  being 
played  on  the  reader  (giving  the  charaders 
names  of  dars  helps,  too).  From  that  point  on, 
the  book  becomes  exciting — unless  some  re¬ 
viewer  has  already  told  the  secret. — Olive 
Hawes.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Henry  de  Monfreid.  Le  Roi  des  Abeilles. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1937.  290  pages.  20 

francs. — From  the  apparently  inexhaudible 
well  of  his  Ethiopian  memories,  the  adonishing 
Henry  de  Monfreid  draws  fiction  that  is 
largely  hidory  and  hidory  that  is  no  doubt 
largely  fiction.  This  book  is  labeled  a  “roman,” 
but  all  his  books,  however  ticketed,  rich  and 
varied  in  content  as  they  condantly  are,  mines 
and  gardens  of  drange  lore  and  savage  beauty, 
are  built  after  the  same  pattern.  His  favorite 
theme  is  some  outcropping  of  Abyssinian 
cruelty  and  vengefulness.  If  II  Duce  is  not  an 
admirer  and  subsidizer  of  Henry  de  Monfreid, 
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he  ought  to  be.  The  ^ory  this  time  is  woven 
about  the  belief  that  if  you  Bay  a  brave  man 
and  wear  his  bloody  skin  as  a  shouldepshawl, 
you  will  fall  heir  to  his  courage,  and  in  it  ap' 
pear  horribly  the  deceptively  mild-appearing 
ex'Emperor  Haile  Selassie,  his  ferocious  predc' 
cessor,  and  various  other  callous  relatives. 
A  specialty  of  Monfreid’s  are  the  illu^rations 
made  from  his  own  photographs.  The  figures 
in  them  are  sometimes  a  little  mild  for  his 
lurid  text,  but  glorious  old  Mother  Nature 
always  poses  beautifully. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Henry  Monnier.  Morceaux  Choisis.  Paris, 
Gallimard.  1935.  240  pages. — “There  has 

never  been  but  a  single  natural!^,  Henri  Mon- 
nier,  and  he  died  of  it,  he  and  his  work,” 
declared  Victor  Hugo.  Was  he  wrong?  Andre 
Gide,  in  the  notice  prefixed  to  this  volume, 
whets  our  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  creator 
of  Joseph  Prudhomme.  After  all,  was  he  not 
the  model  of  Balzac’s  Bixiou?  But  one  reader 
at  lea^  has  been  amply  satisfied  with  half  the 
volume.  A  dyed'in'the'wool  romanticist  I  may 
be,  but  I  do  seek  in  literature  an  escape  from 
flat  triviality.  These  dialogues  doubtless  repro- 
duce  accurately  the  speech  of  petty  bourgeois 
and  their  servants;  they  should  intere^  the 
^udent  of  slang  and  of  popular  deformation 
of  the  language;  for  others,  a  small  slice  is 
enough.  Joseph  Prudhomme  appears  in  one 
dialogue  and  is  the  main  personage  in  the  bit 
quoted  from  Grandeur  et  Decadence  de  M.  J. 
P.  In  the  latter  occurs  the  famous  bit;  “le 
citoyen  remplace  ici  I’homme  prive!  Messieurs, 
ce  sabre.  .  .  e^  le  plus  beau  jour  de  ma  vie.” 
A  short  seledion  from  Souvenirs  Litteraires 
de  M.  J.  P.  closes  the  volume. — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

•  Claude  Morgan.  Liberte.  Paris.  Flam' 
marion.  1937.  246  pages.  15  francs. — 

A  novel  of  social  problems,  in  which  the  back' 
ground  of  Seine  embankment  and  Metz  is 
more  convincing  than  the  psychology  of  Fran' 
9ois,  white  collar  factory  engineer  and  shop 
head .  Losing  his  position  because  of  jealousy, 
he  finds  two  companions  during  the  Depres' 
sion  with  whom  to  kill  time  on  the  Seine  and 
grouch  at  produce  plowed  under  while  he  and 
his  friends  ^arve.  An  American  inventor  gives 
him  a  chance  to  recover  his  social  ^atus,  but 
his  greed  and  deceit  trip  him  again  and  send 
him  back  to  the  river. 

Love  intere^  comes  through  an  outcaA, 
Maria  Misere,  and  a  promise  of  rehabilitation 
through  another  love. — W.  K.  J. 
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•  Leon  Moussinac.  Manifestation  interdite. 
Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Internationales. 

1935.  266  pages.  12  francs. — Moussinac  is  not 
a  Malraux,  nor  yet  a  Braibant,  but  he  is  none 
the  less  a  noveli^  with  certain  talents  and  a 
creditable  representative  of  the  so'called 
“proletarian”  schex)!  of  writing.  In  this  novel 
(his  second — he  has  also  written  verse  and 
ciriticism)  he  deals  with  the  Parisian  reper* 
cussions  of  the  Sacco'Vanzetti  e.xecutions. 
In  a  crisp  prose  that  rarely  seems  forced,  and 
by  using  the  now  familiar  method  of  inserting 
newspaper  clippings  to  supply  authentic  back' 
ground  and  vivid  continuity,  he  portrays  the 
impadl  of  the  trial  and  death  of  the  two  An' 
archies  on  the  class'conscious  workers  of 
Paris.  The  culminating  point  of  the  sitory  is 
the  now  fiimous  “manifestation  interdite” 
which  occurred  the  night  after  the  execution, 
and  at  which  thousands  of  workers  engaged 
in  a  furious  melee  with  the  Paris  police.  Mous' 
sinac  has  woven  into  the  fabric  of  his  novel 
the  Story  of  a  militant  printer,  his  sympathetic 
but  not  sufficiently  class'Conscious  sweetheart, 
her  petit'bourgeois  relatives  and  the  gros  hour' 
geois  employer  for  whom  they  both  work. 
Through  these  characters  and  their  relation' 
ships,  the  author  attempts  to  describe  the 
mode  of  life,  the  ethics,  the  psychology  and 
the  conflicts  of  these  three  Strata  of  contempor' 
ary  French  society.  In  this  he  is  at  least  pat' 
tially,  though  not  brilliantly,  successful.  His 
characters  are  not  always  convincing,  espe' 
cially  when  they  reaCt  automatically  to  a  given 
situation  and  not  from  inner  necessity. — 
M.  H. 

•  Sophie  Nalkowska.  Choucas  (Jackdaw). 

International  novel.  Collection  Polonaise 

Litterature.  Paris.  Societe  Fran^aise  d'Edi' 
tions  Litteraires  et  Techniques.  1936. — This 
novel  well  deserves  its  subtitle,  for  through 
its  pages  move  representatives  of  moSt  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  in  the  persons  of  individu' 
als  gathered  at  a  Swiss  hotel  and  health  resort. 
The  author  cleverly  and  naturally  sketches  each 
person  so  as  to  bring  out  the  ^riking  qualities 
of  the  nation  to  which  he  or  she  belongs;  the 
words  of  the  introduction  are  very  true:  “Urn 
like  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva  where 
sit  individuals  concealed  behind  political 
masks,  in  the  salon  of  a  Swiss  villa  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhone,  the  people  meet  with  their  true 
faces,  sometimes  marred  by  the  ^orms  of  their 
existence.”  We  might  add  to  this,  “and  somc' 
times  illuminated,”  for  the  misfortunes  and 
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the  illnesses  of  the  different  characters  em' 
phasize  the  point  of  view  which  each  uncon' 
sciously  expresses.  The  Polish  author  refrains 
from  discussion  and  from  attempting  to  dis' 
sect  herself  or  any  of  her  companions,  but  she 
produces  the  effect  which  she  desires,  and  it 
would  not  be  hard  to  show  the  real  sympathies 
of  the  writer  and  the  feelings  of  her  native 
country  toward  each  of  these  other  nations. 
Even  the  attitude  of  the  different  persons  to 
the  jackdaws  around  the  hotel  is  revealing.  The 
book  is  an  interes'ting  summary  of  European 
modes  of  thinking  and  of  feeling;  but  perhaps 
nowhere  is  the  author  more  successful  than 
in  her  picture  of  the  broken  young  Armenian 
girl  Sosse,  with  her  prayer  for  peace  and  health 
for  the  whole  world.  The  book  is  intensely 
readable  and  serious  in  content,  although  the 
author  rarely  abandons  that  light  touch  which 
so  well  befits  the  background  again^  which 
she  is  working.  — Clarence  A.  Manning.  Co' 
lumbia  University. 

t  Nicholas  O^rovski.  Ft  I'acier  fut  trempe. 

Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Internationales. 
1937.  323  pages.  —  This  autobiographical 
novel,  translated  from  the  Russian  by  V. 
Feldman,  has  a  preface  by  Romain  Rolland. 
The  author,  an  ardent  revolutioniist,  through 
the  personage  Pavel  Kortchaguine,  relates  his 
own  sufferings  and  adventures  from  1917  when 
he  firist  became  a  communist  until  about  1930, 
when  wounded,  partially  paralyzed,  and  ah 
moA  totally  blind,  he  begins  to  write,  con' 
tinuing  thus  his  fight  for  world  revolution. 
He  describes,  with  re^Slraint,  the  horrors  of 
the  Russian  revolution;  he  reveals  himself  a 
my^^ic  of  suffering  and  solitude  whose  only 
joy  derives  from  his  conviction  that  he  is 
fighting  for  the  happiness  of  humanity.  The 
author  died  la^  year,  leaving  unfinished  a 
sequel  to  this  novel. — Leon  P.  Irvin.  Miami 
University. 

•  Charles  Plisnier.  Faux  Passeports.  Paris. 

Correa.  1937.  389  pages.  18  francs. — 
Plisnier,  poet  and  noveli^,  author  of  successful 
Mariages,  publishes  a  collection  of  five  short 
stories,  dealing  with  the  life,  druggies,  and 
violences  of  communi^ic  agitators.  Told  in 
Plisnier's  vivid  manner,  these  tales  abound  in 
unusual  situations  and  vigorous  characters. 
The  author  mu^  have  experienced  many  of 
these  adventures,  which,  he  says,  are  those  of 
real  persons  of  the  present  day,  reproduced 
truthfully.  His  figures  throb  with  passion  and 
a  flaming  zeal  for  the  cause,  yet,  being  human. 


they  are  prone  to  temptations  and  waverings. 
Accordingly  some  of  the  accounts  deal  with 
agitators  who  lo^t  their  courage  and  deserted 
the  cause,  usually  receiving  summary  punish' 
ment.  The  reader  who  has  become  satiated 
with  the  dullness  of  mo^  modern  novels  will 
find  something  different  here :  he  will  be  moved 
by  the  intensity,  the  violence,  the  fanaticism  of 
the  characters;  he  will  receive  a  glimpse  into 
new  milieux:  he  will  find  the  action  dramat' 
ically  and  sStirringly  handled. — Geo.  B.  Watts. 
Davidson  College. 

•  Gu^av  Regler.  La  Passion  de  Joss  Fritz. 

Translated  from  German  by  Jeanne 

Stern.  Paris.  E.  S.  1. 1937.  345  pages.  15  francs. 
— This  ^ory  of  a  peasant  uprising  in  the 
early  sixteenth  century  is  obviously  intended 
to  be  the  type  of  all  druggies  for  liberty;  With 
a  certain  arti^ry  at  times  somewhat  exceeding 
the  measure  of  realism,  the  author  relates  the 
attempts  of  the  hero  to  guide  to  intelligent 
liberating  action  a  countryside  of  oppressed 
German  peasants.  In  its  ensemble  the  book 
leaves  one  rather  with  an  impression  of  the 
extreme  difficulties  involved  in  a  druggie 
for  liberty  than  with  any  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  of  those  who  fight  for  their  freedom. 
The  author's  conception  of  liberty  in  que^ion 
seems  to  be  rather  that  of  economic  and  reli' 
gious  license  than  of  political  assertion,  ab 
though  the  whole  thing  is  rather  vague.  It  is 
the  recital  of  the  phases  of  the  revolt  of  a 
soldier,  a  churchman  and  a  believer  again^ 
authority.  The  reader's  intere^  is  not  so  much 
directed  towards  the  why  of  the  movement  as 
it  is  towards  the  how  of  it.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  work  is  intere^ing.  One  is  often 
tempted  to  read  contemporary  allusions  into 
the  events  related,  but  few  if  any  of  these 
could  be  consi^stently  followed.  The  translator 
has  done  well  in  rendering  into  French  a  cer' 
tain  vagueness  of  ^yle. — George  B.  Raser. 
University  of  Roche^er. 

•  Pierre  Richard.  Petits  drames  du  bahut. 

Nouvelles.  Paris.  Fernand  Nathan.  1937. 

286  pages.  12.50  francs. — M  Richard,  a  sC' 
rious  classical  scholar  who  has  edited  Racine, 
Boileau  and  Beaumarchais,  translated  Martial 
and  Seneca  and  written  a  life  of  Vauvenargues 
which  was  crowned  by  the  Academic  Fran' 
gaise,  has  published  several  volumes  of  fiction 
in  which  lyceens  carry  the  principal  roles.  He 
is  clearly  a  lover  of  youth,  and  he  tells  a  Story 
well.  Now  and  then,  as  in  the  rather  thrilling 
sketch  L'EchcIIc  sanglante,  he  makes  effective 
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use  of  the  popular  devices  of  excitement  and 
suspense.  But  young  France  is  probably  tuned 
to  a  lower  pitch  than  young  America — in  any 
case,  mo^  of  these  Tories  would  certainly 
Arikc  teen-age  U.  S.  A.  as  mild.  It  is  true 
that  their  author  is  a  ^udent  of  problems,  not 
a  teller  of  idle  tales,  and  that  his  “dramas” 
are  mental  tragedies  without,  of  necessity, 
effusion  of  bodily  blood.  His  Les  Compagnons 
d'Emilie,  for  in^nce,  witnesses  the  efforts  of 
three  young  paladins  to  root  out  cheating 
from  their  school,  efforts  which  end  in  abjedt 
surrender,  since  dishone^y  is  woven  into  the 
febric  of  society,  in  school  and  out  of  it.  Life 
has  no  place  for  high  heroics. — R.  T.  H. 

•  J.  Bruno  Ruby.  Dix  sur  la  Route.  Paris. 

Fasquelle.  1937.  303  pages.  15  francs. — 

Eight  men  and  two  women, “personnages  plus 
ou  moins  pervers”  as  the  editor  tells  us,  are 
here  described  on  a  trip  through  northern 
Africa.  Starting  wnth  an  earthquake,  the 
description  of  which  to  your  California  re¬ 
viewer  is  rather  unimpressive  owing  to  its 
great  length  (one  could  not  possibly  think 
that  much  during  an  earthquake),  the  ^ory 
continues  with  a  few  murders,  bubonic  plague 
epidemics  and  other  disasters  which  are  gen¬ 
erally,  disparagingly,  called  deus  ex  machina, 
on  to  an  inconsi^ent  but  happy  end.  In  passing 
it  might  be  well  to  mention  that  your  reviewer 
has  failed  to  find  any  of  the  charadlers  “moins 
pervers.”  The  book  may  make  good  vacation 
reading  if  one  is  on  an  otherwise  unexciting 
vacation. — Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Wilmington, 
California. 

•  Jean  Sermaye.  Bar^a  maitre  de  la  Brousse. 

Casablanca.  l.es  Editions  du  Moghreb. 

1937. — I  regret  that  I  am  not  better  informed 
on  M.  Serma>e  and  his  official  service  in  Afri¬ 
ca.  He  has  already  published  an  excellent 
Audy  of  the  life  and  work  of  Marshal  Lyautey . 
The  natives  of  Nigeria  are  familiar  to  mo^  of 
us  through  the  somewhat  “di^orting”  pages 
of  Edgar  Wallace’s  Sandi  of  the  River  books. 
TTiis  is  a  situation  which  the  present  author 
would  like  to  correct.  He  has  not  written  a 
novel;  it  is  the  day  by  day  ^ory  of  a  Nigerian 
hunter  who  is  fficed  with  unusual  difficulties. 
Although  the  events  are  fictitious  there  is  no 
attempt  to  build  a  denouement,  or  a  conclusion. 
The  reader  may  find  some  of  the  chapters  slow 
reading,  but  there  are  numerous  exciting  pages 
in  the  book,  as  in  the  visit  of  Barga  to  the 
prie^ess  Saraounia  and  the  hyena  hunt  which 
marks  the  finale.  This  is  a  remarkable  and 
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valuable  psychological  ^udy  of  the  black  man 
of  Africa.— Urban  T.  Holmes.  The  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

▲  A  A 

“Once  a  university  decides  to  be  high- 
principled  and  to  enter  upon  the  field  of  ethical 
guesses  it  is  estopped  from  performing  in 
unique  service  to  the  community.  It  is  then 
on  a  par  with  the  American  Liberty  League 
and  the  Communis  Party — each  undeniably 
sincere,  indu^rious,  and  according  to  its  lights, 
high-principled,  but  each  Parting  with  a 
predetermined  moral  judgment  to  which  the 
available  faefts  are  made  to  conform.  This  is  the 
way  of  Heidelberg,  Gottingen  and  too  many 
American  universities.  Is  there  no  place  for 
unprincipled  in^itutions?” — DatusC.  Smith, 

Jr.  in  The  American  Scholar. 

“During  a  good  part  of  the  month  of  AuguA  \ 
this  year  for  the  third  time  the  fifteenth-  [ 
century  Passion  play  by  Amoul  Greban,  La 
Vraye  My^ere  de  la  P^ission,  was  adled  nightly 
to  an  audience  of  12,000  in  front  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris.  The  names  of  those  who  gave 
their  adtive  cooperation,  ranging  from  the 
President  of  the  republic,  government  and 
municipal  authorities,  famous  theater  mana¬ 
gers,  to  the  Prefedl  of  the  Police  and  the  Garde 
Republicaine  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Car¬ 
dinal  Verdier  to  the  Catholic  scouts  and  I’Abbe 
Maillet’s  incomparable  singing  boys,  Les 
Petits  Chanteurs  a  la  Croix  de  Bois,  on  the 
other,  show  the  di^ance  traversed  since  the 
days  of  the  Loi  Combes  when  militant  anti¬ 
clericalism  saturated  the  public  life  of  France." 

— Barbara  Barclay  Carter,  in  The  Common'  \ 
weal. 

“Italy  and  Germany  came  la^,  not  yet  two 
thirds  of  a  century  ago,  into  the  row  of  modem 
national  ^ates.  They  were  immature.  Fascism 
is  giving  them  the  inner  experience  of  i^lrugglc 
and  charadter  that  France  and  England  had  in 
the  late  Middle  Ages,  and  America  in  the 
Civil  War.  Much  of  Germany  is  ^ill  a  borage 
place  for  the  pious  safekeeping  of  mediaeval 
memories;  Italy  is  ^ill  a  peninsula  jutting  from 
the  ancient  world  into  the  new.  Involuntarily, 
but  at  higher  speed,  fascism  is  burning  in 
both  countries  all  the  material  of  the  paA: 
personal  and  dogmatic  authority,  monarchy 
and  church,  classic  and  romantic  pedantry, 
day  dreaming  and  involuted  introversioa 
From  Fascism  both  nations  will  emerge,  soon 
or  late,  renovated,  quite  European  and  modem, 
and  makers  of  Europe.” — G.  A.  Borgese,  in 
Social  Research. 
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•  Dr.  Rudolf  Grossmann.  Worterbuch  der 
spunischen  und  deutschen  Sprache.  II. 
Deutsch-Spanisch.  Leipzig.  Tauchnitz.  1937. 
1316  three'column  pages. — Certainly  no  other 
country  has  produced  the  variety  of  compaA, 
modeA'priced  reference  works  of  admirable 
con^ruAion  that  have  been  coming  out  of 
Germany  in  the  laA  few  years.  National 
SocialiA  Germany’s  creative  literary  produA 
has  been  spoken  of  a  little  sh’ghtingly  in  some 
quarters,  but  anyone  who  ventured  to  impugn 
the  quality  of  her  lexicographical  work  would 
be  blind  with  prejudice. — The  Spanish'Ger' 
man  half  of  this  new  diAionary  was  prepared 
by  Dr.  Rudolf  J.  Slaby  of  the  University  of 
Prague.  This  German^Spanish  seAion  is  the 
work  of  Dr.  Grossmann  of  the  University 
of  Hamburg,  DireAor  of  the  famous  Ibero- 
American  InAitute  of  that  city.  Dr.  Gross¬ 
mann  is  completely  bi-lingual  from  infancy, 
lived  a  long  time  in  the  Argentine,  has  been 
in  conAant  touch  with  Spaniards  and  Spanish- 
Americans,  and  has  done  an  enormous  amount 
of  translating  and  editorial  work  which  equips 
him  excellently  for  the  produAion  of  such  a 
bi-lingual  diAionary.  And  he  has  done  a  beau¬ 
tiful  job.  There  is  nothing  second-hand  about 
his  book  anywhere.  Here  are  the  German  and 
Spanish  of  today,  literary,  colloquial,  even 
technical,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
encyclopedic  to  boot;  the  German  and  Span¬ 
ish,  moreover,  of  South  Germany,  AuAria  and 
the  various  American  Aates,  and  not  simply 
the  language  of  North  Germany  and  Spain, 
worked  out  with  the  greateA  care  and  discre¬ 
tion — Dr.  Grossmann  does  come  to  a  few  con¬ 
clusions  that  surprise  this  reviewer,  but  that 
is  no  doubt  because  he  has  done  his  own  ob¬ 
serving  and  thinking,  whereas  the  reviewer 
may  be  hampered  by  the  dubious  conventions 
of  the  older  diAionaries — in  a  form  that  is 


much  more  intelligible  than  the  hieroglyphics 
and  Sibylline  utterances  of  some  German 
reference  works,  and  is  in  every  respeA  usable. 
The  introduAory  seAion  is  a  good  Audy  of 
German  orthography  and  grammar.  One  can 
well  believe  that  the  solidly-built  work  was 
a  “nervenkoAende,  langjahrige  Arbeit,”  and 
one  can  confidently  hope  that  the  book  will 
accomplish  its  purpose  of  encouraging  harmony 
between  the  German-speaking  and  the  Span¬ 
ish-speaking  seAions  of  the  globe. — H.  fC.  B. 

•  Walter  EhrenAein.  Grundlegung  einer 

Ganzheits  psychologischen  Typenlehre. 

Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt.  1935.  115 
pages.  4.80  marks. — Einfiihrung  in  die  Ganz' 
heitspsychologie.  Leipzig.  Barth.  1934.  162 
pages.  6  marks. — The  introduAion  describes 
vision,  audition,  consciousness  from  the  point 
of  view  of  total  situations  in  which  such 
experiencing  occurs.  This  marks  a  change  in 
psychology  from  the  analytic  to  the  synthetic 
methods,  which  change  is  also  noticeable  in 
other  sciences  as  well.  The  “Typenlehre” 
applies  the  principles  to  the  prqbl«n  of  types 
and  charaAerological  descriptions.  The  author 
sees  in  his  book  a  progress  from  the  mere  poetic 
and  intuitive  attempts  in  this  direAion  before 
him,  in  that  his  types  are  supposed  to  be 
diAilled  immaculately  out  of  psychological 
lab  ratories,  without  thereby  losing  the  gos¬ 
samer  shine  of  life. — GuSlav  Mueller.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Gerhard  Dobbert,  editor.  Die  Rote  Wirt' 
schaft:  Probleme  und  Tatsachen.  Berlin. 

OA-Europa  Verlag.  1932.  280  pages. — Five 
years  ago,  even  more  than  today,  the  Russian 
experiment  formed  one  of  the  moA  intereAing 
and  hotly  debated  sociogical  objeA  lessons 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  Five-Year 
Plan,  telescoped  into  four  years,  was  drawing 
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to  a  close.  How  successful  had  it  been?  What 
could  the  re^  of  the  world  learn  from  Russia 
in  the  matter  of  ^atc  planning? 

To  answer  these  que^ions  sixteen  interna' 
tional  economic  experts  and  journali^s  con- 
tributed  articles  to  this  solid  but  very  readable 
volume.  Otto  Hoetzsch  of  Berlin  appropriately 
wrote  the  introduction.  W.  H.  Chamberlin 
gave  an  account  of  economic  planning,  H.  B. 
Knickerbocker  of  Russian  foreign  trade, 
Malcolm  Campbell  of  Bolsheviift  credit  and 
banking.  Dr.  G.  Dobbert,  the  editor  of  the 
volume,  of  Soviet  ^ate  financing,  and  Pietro 
Sessa  of  the  social  situation.  The  other  con' 
tributors  are  well'known  German  speciali^s. 
All  the  articles  are  dispassionate,  scientific  and 
objective.  They  give  a  much  truer  picture 
of  the  real  achievements  and  short'comings 
of  the  Bolshevists  than  do  most  books  on 
Russia.  Such  a  faipminded  picture  could 
hardly  meet  the  approval  of  Dr.  Goebbels  and 
condemns  the  sale  of  the  book  in  present'day 
Germany — which  perhaps  explains  why  the 
publishers  are  now  sending  it  abroad  for 
review.  Though  the  Statistics  are  five  years 
out  of  date,  much  of  the  book  is  Still  very  use' 
ful.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  admirable 
article  by  Artur  W.  JuSt,  Moscow  correspon' 
dent  of  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  on  economic 
news  and  the  Soviet  press.  He  quotes  a  Rus' 
sian  press  authority:  “All  twaddle  about  an 
‘objective  and  complete  report’  is  Liberal 
hypocrisy.  The  task  of  newspapers  does  not 
consist  in  treating  what  is  new,  but  in  edu' 
eating  the  broad  masses  of  the  workers  in  their 
organization  under  the  sole  leadership  of  the 
Party  for  wholly  special  purposes.  This  pur' 
pose  is  not  reached  by  objective  reports  of 
events.  Freedom  and  objectivity  of  the  press 
are  fictions!”  Can  Dr.  G^bbels  maintain  that 
it  is  otherwise  in  his  country? — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

•  Lie.  Eugen  GerStenmaier.  Kirche,  Voll{ 
und  Staat.  Berlin.  Furche  Verlag.  1937. 
312  pages.  4.80  and  5.«?0  marks. — The  editor 
and  thirteen  scholarly  theologians  covered  the 
ground  with  German  thoroughness  in  prepar' 
atory  work  for  the  recent  Oxford  Church 
Conference.  Unfortunately,  languages  do  ^ill 
divide  the  peoples.  This  work  should  have 
been  easily  available  to  the  Anglo' American 
people;  and  its  we^ern  counterpart  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Oldham  (Church,  Community 
and  State)  could  have  helped  Germany.  There 
is  so  much  of  basic  truth  and  world'wide 
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common  conditions  that  churches,  above  all, 
ought  to  be  collaborators.  In^ead,  the  Oxford 
achievement,  despite  much  fruit,  is  marred 
by  results  of  misconceptions.  Its  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  Totalitarian  State  will  ^rengthen 
that  State  at  home.  The  great  Soederblom 
reminded  Americans  long  since  that  their 
true  religion  was  the  idea  of  political  democ' 
racy.  Only  so  can  the  demand  of  the  editor 
of  a  leading  American  journal  for  a  Totalita¬ 
rian  religion  be  underwood,  or  a  religious  war 
extend  political  democracy. 

Oxford  was  inhibited  by  this  background. 
German  theologians  are  under  no  such  delu¬ 
sions,  whatever  else  their  sins  may  be.  They 
are  hi^story-wise.  Oxford  naturally  failed  to 
face  the  reality  of  war  as  fadual  in  human 
society  and  consequently  had  to  accept  two 
reports,  representing  the  incompatible  con¬ 
cepts  of  pacifism  and  the  militari^ic  State.  ‘ 

The  problem  of  Church  and  State  is  not  an 
“either-or;”  it  is  “both-and.”  That  balance 
mu.<t  be  evolved,  also  by  and  for  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization.  Kirche,  Voll{  und  Staat  could  be 
useful  to  that  end. — John  F.  C.  Green. 
McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Eugen  Hadamovsky.  Hitler  kdmpft  utn 
den  Friedat  Europas.  Miinchen.  Zentral- 
verlag  der  NSDAP.  1936.  271  pages. — A 
propagandi^  with  a  sense  of  humor  describes 
the  ^airring  events  of  March,  1936,  when 
Hitler  called  the  Reich^ag  on  Friday  evening, 
dissolved  it  on  Saturday,  sent  troops  across 
the  Rhine,  and  simultaneously  plunged  into  { 
an  eletftoral  campaign  during  which  the  Ger-  > 
man  people  were  asked  to  approve  his  re-oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  Rhineland.  Written  by  a  man 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  campaign’s  radio 
propaganda,  the  book  details  much  of  the 
feverish  but  efficient  back-iftage  adtivity  of 
the  Mini^ry  of  Propaganda,  the  Chancery, 
the  press  and  the  radio.  Everything  seemed 
calculated  to  take  Germans  and  the  world 
by  surprise.  March,  1936,  is  a  tumultuous 
month  of  National  SocialijSt  triumph.  Propa¬ 
ganda  saw  to  it  that  Hitler  was  received  with 
the  greater  possible  amount  of  demon^ration 
in  all  the  German  cities.  His  mo^  important 
message  everywhere  is  peace,  peace;  for  has 
not  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Rhineland  pro¬ 
vided  the  necessary  condition  of  German  equal¬ 
ity,  without  which  there  could  be  no  peaceful 
settlement  of  European  problems?  The  author 
dismisses  as  a  joke  the  idea  that  Germans  arc 
pining  away  under  a  dictatorship  and  Hitler 
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himself  affirms  that  he  has  simplified  democ' 
racy  and  not  put  it  aside. — W.  A.  W. 

•  Giuseppe  Motta.  Te.ilimonia  Temporum. 
Discorsi  —  Discours — Reden .  1 9 1 1 ' 1 936. 

Bellinzona,  Switzerland.  Mituto  Editoriale  Ti' 
cinese.  (New  York.  Stechert).  707  pages. 
Fir^  volume,  $2.50.  Second  volume,  $1.25. 
Two  volumes  in  one,  $4. — The  speeches 
and  proclamations  of  a  Swiss  ^atesman  who 
IS  equally  familiar  with  the  French  language 
and  the  German.  Herr  Motta  has  been  elected 
President  of  Switzerland  for  five  terms. 
An  outspoken  Catholic  democrat  in  a  coun' 
tr>'  where  two  thirds  of  the  population  are 
Protestants,  he  enjoys  the  full  confidence 
and  rcspedt  not  only  of  his  fellow  Swiss,  but 
of  the  “reasonably  thinking  and  a(Aing” 
representatives  of  all  nations.  The  reader  will 
recall  his  fearless  speech  in  Geneva  againSt 
the  acceptance  of  the  Soviet  into  the  League, 
or  earlier,  in  1920,  his  advocacy  of  Austria,  and, 
in  1926,  of  the  German  Republic.  This  two- 
volume  work  is  of  interest  to  linguists,  hiStO' 
rians,  legislators,  cosmopolites,  economists, 
sociologists  and  bibliophiles. — ErnSl  Howald. 
St.  John's  University,  Brooklyn. 

•  Rolf  Brandt.  33  /afire  Wehgeschichte. 
Berlin.  Brunnen-Verlag.  1937.  212  pages. 

3.40  and  4.80  marks. — This  small  volume, 
with  short  chapters,  short  paragraphs,  and 
short  sentences,  attempts  to  outline  world 
history  from  1900  to  1933.  It  is  clear,  crisp 
and  concise,  but  obviously  very  superficial. 
Edward  VII  is  the  evil  spirit  who  engi' 
neered  the  “encirclement”  of  Germany.  France 
and  Russia  are  primarily  responsible  for  the 
World  War.  The  chapters  on  the  poSt'War 
period  deal  almost  exclifsively  with  Germany 
—the  sins  of  the  Socialists  and  the  Commun- 
iSts  and  the  saving  grace  of  Hitler  and  the 
National  Socialists. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard 
University. 

•  Colin  Ross.  Unser  Ameril{a.  Leipzig. 
Brockhaus.  1936.  317  pages.  4  marks. — 

Ross,  indefatigable  author  of  books  on  travel, 
utilizes  his  first-hand  knowledge  of  these 
United  States  to  supplement  his  historical 
■Judies,  and  recapitulates  the  part  which  the 
Germans  have  had  in  the  making  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  No  fair-minded  American  could  read  his 
book  without  profound  sympathy  and  regret. 
Ross  writes  with  a  degree  of  self  control,  he 
abuses  no  one,  he  indulges  in  no  casuistry  and 
certainly  in  no  intentional  misrepresentation. 
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Wounded  to  the  heart  by  the  frequent  unfair¬ 
ness  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  majority  toward  the 
great,  faithful,  useful  German  element  of  the 
nation  (most  deplorably  conspicuous  during 
the  Great  War,  but  evident  a  hundred  times 
from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present),  he 
admits  that  the  Germans  have  at  many  junc¬ 
tures  been  the  authors  of  their  own  misfor¬ 
tunes,  and  expresses  the  convidtion  that  they 
could  have  accomphshed  more,  both  for  their 
own  group  and  for  their  adopted  country,  if 
they  had  Stood  together  more  clannishly,  if 
they  had  retained  more  fully  their  language 
and  their  native  institutions.  An  entirely 
orthodox  German  nationalist,  Colin  Ross  con¬ 
ceives  of  a  happier,  more  attractive  and 
honeSter  America  which  would  encourage 
each  national  group  to  hold  together  and  main¬ 
tain  its  folk  identity. — There  is  no  element 
of  our  population  that  deserves  more  credit 
and  more  consideration  than  the  Germans, 
and  this  somber  recital  of  their  generous  mis¬ 
takes  and  their  unmerited  woes  should  make 
instructive  reading  for  all  Americans. — R. 
T.  H. 

•  Fritz  Scheffel.  Deutsche  suchen  den  Gar' 
ten  der  Welt.  Das  Schicksal  deutscher 
Auswanderer  in  Texas  vor  100  Jahren.  Berlin. 
Union  Deutsche  Verlagsgesellschaft.  1937-  304 
pages  plus  map.  6.50  marks. — Visitors  to  those 
two  neat  and  cheerful  little  West  Texas  cities. 
New  Braunfels  and  Fredericksburg,  will  be 
impressed  by  the  German  atmosphere  which 
Still  clings  about  them,  the  fidelity  with  which 
they  have  retained  the  German  language,  the 
German  customs  and  the  German  spirit  of 
indu.Stry  and  carefulness;  but  unless  they  Stay 
around  for  some  time  and  talk  things  over  with 
the  older  inhabitants,  they  are  not  likely  to 
suspect  the  tragic,  terrible,  grotesque  and  yet 
noble  and  inspiring  history  which  lies  back  of 
these  two  placid  settlements.  The  two  towns 
have  their  own  absolutely  separate  and  unique 
past,  completely  different  from  the  paSt  of  all 
other  German  settlements.  If  the  New  Braun- 
felser  are  hardier  and  Stubborner  than  all  other 
Texans,  the  reasons  are  to  be  found  in  their 
antecedents.  They  spring  from  the  survivors 
of  a  colonization  enterprise  in  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  colonists  perished  miserably. 
The  Mainzer  Adelsverein,  an  organization  of 
West  German  princelets,  incorporated  in  the 
early  1840’s  to  get  rid  of  their  surplus  peasant 
population,  shipped  thousands  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunates  to  southern  Texas  in  1844,  to  an  un- 
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inhabitable  tradl  which  the  princelets  had 
bought  sight  unseen  from  a  rascally  French' 
American  speculator,  and  left  them  to  die  like 
flies  in  the  unfamiliar  country  and  the  cruel 
summer  climate.  The  ^urdie^  of  the  peasants 
found  a  livable  town-site  where  the  Comal 
flows  into  the  Guadalupe,  and  they  took  root 
and  throve  in  spite  of  the  bungling  Verein,  but 
not  till  they  had  buried  more  of  their  loved 
ones  and  their  neighbors  than  remained  alive. 
It  is  a  touching  and  impressive  chapter  in  the 
history  of  human  folly  and  human  pluck,  and 
it  had  never  before  been  told  in  a  full  volume. 
Fritz  Scheffel  has  ^udied  the  documents — 
there  is  a  rich  variety  of  them,  largely  available 
in  the  flies  of  New  Braunfels  newspapers — 
and  has  told  the  ^ory  consecutively,  in  a 
dramatic  narrative  which  might  be  taken  for 
a  novel,  but  which,  except  for  the  phrasing  of 
the  dialogue,  has  followed  the  sources  care' 
fully.  Every  contemnorar^’^  German  hiAorian 
thanks  the  Lord  over'often  that  he  is  a  German, 
but  blood'cousins  of  the  New  Braunfels  picn 
neers  have  a  good  right  to  boa^. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Michael  Freiherr  von  Taube.  Der  grossen 
Kata^rophe  entgegen:  Die  russische  Politil( 
der  Vorl^iegszeit  und  das  Ende  des  Zaren' 
reiches  (1904'1^17).  Leipzig.  K.  F.  Koehler. 
1937.  415  pages.  10  marks. — The  memoirs  of 
Baron  von  Taube,  published  originally  in 
French  in  1928,  and  in  German  translation 
the  next  year,  are  one  of  the  mo^  reliable  and 
intere^ing  accounts  of  pre'war  diplomacy. 
As  a  Russian  juri^  and  Foreign  Office  legal 
expert,  he  knew  the  inside  of  Russian  diplo' 
macy,  and  was  properly  severe  in  his  condem' 
nation  of  many  adls  of  Sazonov  and  Izvolski 
which  contributed  to  bring  about  the  World 
War.  Since  his  flr^  edition  a  mass  of  new 
material  has  appeared.  He  has  worked  through 
this  to  bring  the  present  second  German  edi' 
tion  up  to  date.  The  chapter  on  the  July 
Crisis  of  1914  has  been  rewritten,  and  a  new 
supplementary  chapter  corredls  and  amplifles 
other  parts  of  the  text,  thus  making  it  one  of 
the  mo^  useful  of  the  memoirs  on  the  origins 
of  the  war. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  4Jni' 
versity. 

•  Carl  Benz.  Lekensfahrt  eines  deutschen 
Erfinders.  Leipzig.  Koehler  &P  Amelang. 
1936.  2.85  marks. — Our  motor'minded  age 
will  be  intere^ed  in  the  life  ^ory  of  the  man 
who  put  the  flr^  automobile  on  the  Areet, 
eight  years  before  Henry  Ford. 

Carl  Benz  descends  from  a  family  of  black' 
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smiths  who  for  generations  lived  in  a  small 
Black  Fore^  village.  His  widowed  mother 
managed  to  give  her  son  a  good  education  with 
the  hope  of  his  becomirtg  a  ^ate  employee.  But 
tinkering  with  machines  was  in  his  blood,  and 
Anally  his  mother  consented  to  his  becoming 
an  engineer.  After  completing  the  Technische 
Hochschule  in  Karlsruhe,  Benz  became  a 
mechanic  to  get  a  pradlical  education.  He  soon 
invented  a  successful  gas  explosion  motw 
which  provided  him  with  the  necessary  mcam 
to  work  at  the  realization  of  the  dream  of  his 
life:  a  motor  driven  carriage.  After  many  dis¬ 
appointments  and  great  difficulties  he  was 
Anally  successful.  The  technical  discussions 
are  made  so  plain  as  to  be  easily  understood 
by  the  layman.  Sketches  and  a  number  of  pic¬ 
tures  are  helpful  to  the  understanding  of  the  | 
principles  involved  in  the  various  contoc- 
tional  problems. 

Benz  is  a  self  made  man,  a  flghter,  a  man  who 
had  a  vision  and  perseverance  to  overcome 
prejudice,  ridicule  and  opposition  of  friends 
and  indifferent  government  officials.  His  lan¬ 
guage  is  plain,  popular,  and  with  a  fine  humor 
that  makes  the  reading  as  entertaining  as  a 
Story  book. — J.  Multhaner.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Egon  Caesar  Conte  Corti.  Unter  Zaren 
und  geJ^ronten  Frauen;  Schicksal  und 
Tragik  europaischer  Kaiserreiche  an  Hand  von 
Briefen,  Tagebiichem  und  Geheimdokumcn- 
ten  der  Zarin  Marie  von  Russland  und  des 
Prinzen  Alexander  von  Hessen.  36  Bildtafeln 
bisher  meiSt  unbekannter  Photos.  Salzburg-  ' 
Leipzig.  Anton  PuStet.  1936.  448  pages.— 
Count  Corti,  the  author  of  Maximilian  und 
Charlotte  von  Mexico  and  Elisabeth,  die  selt- 
same  Frau,  has  again  written  a  book  based 
upon  private  documents  of  the  sort  which 
gave  authenticity  and  color  to  his  preceding  | 
works.  This  time  he  has  exploited  the  papers 
of  the  Empress  Marie,  consort  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  II  of  Russia,  and  of  her  brother, 
Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse.  With  the  addition 
of  material  from  the  Staatsarchiv  in  Vienna 
the  work  becomes  practically  a  history  of 
dynastic  acltions  in  Europe  from  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movements  of  the  ’40's  to  the  accession 
of  William  II  in  1888.  Much  new  light  is 
thrown  on  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War,  and  one  chapter  is  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  the  nihilist  attempts  on 
the  life  of  the  Russian  royal  family.  Likewise, 
the  policy  of  Bismarck  toward  Russia  and  the 
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working  of  the  inner  circle  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  are  seen  in  new  perspective.  The  ^yle 
is  clear  and  lively  and  the  rare  photographs 
add  much  to  the  book.  While  it  cannot  be 
compared  in  scope  with  his  works  mentioned 
above,  this  new  hi^orical  esquisse  by  Count 
Corti  will  find  e^.{ual  favor  with  readers  of 
memoirs  and  hi^orians. — Henry  Miller  Mad' 
den.  Stanford  University. 

•  C.  V.  Easum.  Carl  Schurz.  Vom  deutsch' 
en  Einwanderer  zum  amerikanischen 

Staatsmann.  Ins  Deutsche  ubertragen  von  Paul 
Fohr.  Weimar.  Bohlau.  1937.  219  pages. — This 
is  volume  I  of  a  new  series.  Die  deutsche  Leis' 
mg  in  der  Welt,  sponsored  by  the  Deutsche 
Akademie  in  Miinchen  and  the  Deutsches 
Auslandsin^itut  in  Stuttgart,  of  which  two 
additional  volumes  are  in  preparation.  The 
author,  who  is  a  member  of  the  hi^ory  depart' 
ment  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  pub' 
lished  The  Americanization  of  Carl  Schurz 
with  the  Chicago  Press  in  1929.  The  present 
v'olume,  however,  is  not  merely  a  translation 
of  that  work,  but  was  prepared  especially  for 
this  edition,  omitting  certain  portions  that 
would  hold  less  intcre^  for  the  German  reader, 
and  adding  in  particular  a  chapter  on  Carl 
Schurz  in  public  life  and  another  on  his  private 
life,  thus  rounding  out  the  picture  of  our  mo^ 
celebrated  German' American.  The  publication 
is  to  be  welcomed,  both  for  its  competent  treat' 
ment  of  an  important  American  figure,  and  for 
its  significance  as  an  added  document  in  the 
praiseworthy  endeavor  to  maintain  cordial  and 
under^anding  relations  between  Germany  and 
the  U.  S.  A.  The  cover'paper  bears  a  photO' 
gnph  of  the  monument  to  Carl  Schurz  in 
New  York,  while  the  portrait  done  by  Arthur 
Ferraris  about  1890  is  used  as  frontispiece. — 
Bavard  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Josef  Holzner.  Paulus.  Ein  Heldenlebcn 
im  Dien^e  Chri^i.  (With  47  illu.<trations, 

8  drawings  in  the  text  and  one  map.)  Freiburg 
i.B.  and  St.  Louis.  Herder.  1937.  458  pages. 
S3. — Holzner's  Paul  is  a  contribution  to  the 
celebration  of  the  1900th  anniversary  of  Paul’s 
conversion  as  observed  by  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  author  has  been  prompted,  how' 
ever,  by  a  deeper  interest,  namely  to  emphasize 
the  principles  of  “Urchri^entum”  for  the 
church  of  today.  The  four  religious  movements 
that  characterize  Catholicism  of  our  day: 
“Die  liturgische  und  die  euchari^tische  Bewe' 
gung,  die  Missionsbewegung  und  die  Bibeh 
hewegung”  Holzner  sees  “paulinisch  orien' 


tiert.”  In  the  “Chri^userlebnis”  the  author 
finds  the  secret  of  Paul’s  life  and  work,  of  his 
power  and  success.  From  this  central  point  he 
tries  to  develop  the  teaching  and  the  mission 
of  Paul,  his  druggie  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Gentile  churches,  and  especially  his  great  doc' 
trine  of  ju^ification  by  faith.  However,  it  is 
ju^  on  this  point  that  the  reader  might  wish 
for  a  more  thorough  discussion.  In  this  connec' 
tion,  the  author  dismisses  the  Reformation 
with  one  sentence.  He  presents  his  material 
with  scholarly  thoroughness  and  has  a  fine 
gift  of  narration,  so  that  the  book  never  be' 
comes  dull,  but  he  occasionally  leaves  the 
ground  of  objective  presentation  and  becomes 
the  defender  of  Catholic  doctrine.  He  makes 
Peter  the  “Trager”  of  the  “  Weltidee” .  .aus 
den  Ruinen  der  politischen  Monarchie  (Rome) 
die  Riesenge^alt  der  Kirche,  der  moralischen 
Monarchie,  hervorzutreiben”  (page  390). 

In  the  discussion  of  the  Letter  to  the  Romans 
he  makes  this  Aatement:  “Das  weltbehert' 
schende  Rom  las^  vor  seinem  Gei^fte  (Paul’s) 
die  grosse  Konreption  einer  universalen,  katho' 
lischen  Wehf{irche  er^tehen.’’  As  a  whole,  the 
book  deserves  the  attention  of  Catholic  and 
Prote^ant  readers,  it  will  help  both  to  an 
under^anding  of  the  great  apo^le  and  his 
teaching. — J.  Malthaner.  University  of  Okla' 
homa. 

•  Max  Millenkovich'Morold.  Cosima  Wag' 
ner.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1937.  489  pages. 
6.50  and  8.50  marks. — Published  ju^  100  years 
from  the  date  of  her  birth,  based  on  personal 
acquaintance,  long  ^udy,  and  both  printed  and 
MS  sources,  this  book  bids  fair  to  be  the  defini' 
tive  biography  of  “Die  Mei^erin,’’  as  she  is 
called  in  Chapter  VI,  which  covers  the  years 
1883'1910.  It  is  authoritative  and  scientific, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  is  well  and  sympathet' 
ically  written,  doing  full  justice  to  one  of 
the  out^anding  women  of  the  19th  century, 
whom  Nietzsche  called  “das  einzige  Weib 
grossen  Stiles.’’  The  record  of  her  life  is  in 
many  ways  an  amazing  one,  not  to  be  judged 
by  any  common  ^andard;  if  there  is  such  a 
quality  as  “genius  of  character,’’  which  finds 
expression  not  in  “works’’  but  in  forms  of 
living,  Cosima  may  fairly  be  claimed  to  have 
possessed  it.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the 
book  that  this  extraordinary  supremacy  is 
clearly  and  competently  conveyed,  so  that  the 
reader  has  the  exalted  feeling  of  having  for  a 
short  time  actually  lived  with  one  of  the  great 
women  of  all  time.  Notes,  bibliography,  and 
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an  index  add  to  the  scientihc  value  of  the  book, 
whose  popular  appeal  is  enhanced  by  47  well 
chosen  and  6nely  reproduced  illu.<trations. — 
Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Josef  Pickl.  Messiaskonig  Jesus,  in  der 
Auffassung  seiner  Zeitgenossen.  Miin' 

chen.  Kdsel  und  Pu^et.  1935.  286  pages.  6.80 
marks. — The  work  is  remar’-ably  thorough 
and  worthy  of  the  traditions  of  German  schob 
arship.  It  should  be  translated,  for  it  tells  the 
^ory  better  than  any  other  volume  known. 

The  account  follows  the  Jewish  freedom- 
party  from  Pompey’s  conquer  (68  B.C.) 
through  the  siege  and  fall  of  Jerusalem  to  A.D. 
135  and  Bar  Cochba’s  la^,  futile  ^and.  These 
“Le^es”  had  expedled  Jesus  to  inve^  his 
miraculous  powers  in  their  cause,  to  over¬ 
throw  Rome.  His  refusal  lo^  them.  Their 
opponents,  the  Pharisees,  accommodated 
themselves  to  Rome  but  sublimated  their 
fru^ration  into  zealous  observance  of  the  639 
laws  of  the  Thora,  despising  the  common 
p)eople  for  ritual  laxness.  Jesus'  sympathy  with 
the  common  people  sealed  his  doom,  on  their 
part.  Between  these  two  forces,  the  Roman, 
Pilate,  had  to  sacrihee  the  innocent  man  for 
the  sake  of  peace. 

The  detailed  and  technical  Aory  of  the  plots 
againsSt  Jesus,  the  arre.<t,  trial,  crucifixion,  and 
beyond,  is  superior.  Much  pious  sentiment  as 
to  details  falls  away,  ending,  as  in  the  words 
of  the  war-hardened  centurion,  in  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  sheer  charaAer:  “Truly,  this  was  the 
Son  of  God.’’ — John  F.  C.  Green.  McKees¬ 
port,  Pennsylvania. 

•  Sven  Hedin.  Die  SeidenSlrasse.  Leipzig. 

Brockhaus.  1937.  264  pages.  6.50  and 

8  marks. — Two  thousand  years  ago  Rome 
imported  silk  from  China  over  a  caravan 
route,  the  so-called  Seidenftrasse,  which  after 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  had  fallen  into 
complete  oblivion.  In  1933  Sven  Hedin,  the 
famous  explorer  of  Interior  Asia,  sugge^ed  to 
the  Chinese  miniver  Liu  Chung-chieh  the 
e^ablishment  of  an  auto  route  linking  China 
proper  with  its  great  We^em  province  Sin- 
kiang,  which  was  in  danger  of  becoming  sepa¬ 
rated  from  China.  This  route  was  to  follow 
the  old  Seidenftrasse  to  Kashgar  and  continue 
through  Webern  Asia  to  Stambul  and  Europe, 
thus  linking  the  Pacific  Ocean  with  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean.  This  highway  would  con^itute  the 
world’s  longed  auto  ^reet  of  approximately 
16,(XX)  km.,  a  highway  of  the  greater  impor¬ 
tance  for  commercial  and  political  intere^s. 
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Sven  Hedin  was  asked  by  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment  to  undertake  an  expedition  that  would 
inve^igate  the  feasibility  of  such  an  auto 
highway,  and  to  chart  a  possible  route.  He 
had  e^imated  that  it  would  take  him  eight 
months  for  such  an  enterprise,  but  he  ran  into 
unexpected  difficulties  resulting  from  the 
rebellion  of  General  Ma,  called  “The  Great 
Horse,’’  who  not  only  commandeered  Sven 
Hedin’s  autos  but  imprisoned  him  and  threat¬ 
ened  his  life.  Sven  Hedin  told  of  these  harrow¬ 
ing  experiences  and  his  ultimate  rescue  in  his 
book  Die  Flucht  des  Grossen  Pferdes,  published 
a  year  ago. 

Hedin’s  book  reads  like  an  adventure  ^ory, 
but  the  reader  is  even  more  deeply  impressed 
by  the  description  of  the  deplorable  ^te  erf 
the  people  in  those  remote  regions  where 
mediaeval  conditions,  with  all  the  horrors  of 
super^ition  and  the  reign  of  despotic  and 
corrupt  governments,  have  brought  one  of  the 
mo^  valuable  provinces  of  China  to  the  brink 
of  complete  ruin. 

This  book  merits  the  attention  of  the  scholar, 
the  ^atesman,  the  politician,  as  well  as  the  man 
of  commerce,  and  in  faCl  of  everyone  intere^ 
in  and  affected  by  the  events  in  Asia  and  the 
awakening  of  the  sleeping  giant;  China.  The 
book  is  richly  illu^strated  with  1 3  drawings  of 
the  author  and  78  photographic  pictures,  in-  | 
eluding  also  two  maps. — J.  Malthaner.  Ura-  ; 
versity  of  Oklahoma.  f 

•  Iwan  Solonewitsch.  Die  Verlorenen.  Eine  j 
Chronik  namenlosen  Leidens.  Er^fter  Teil. 
Russland  im  Zwangsarbeitslager,  1933.  Ueber- 
tragung  von  J.  P.  Slobodjanik.  Berlin.  Essener 
Verlagsan^alt.  1937.  415  pages.  5.80  marks.—  ; 
“Somit  gehore  ich  weder  zu  der  Klasse  der  i 
Arisitokratie  noch  zu  den  Burschuis.  Das,  I 
woriiber  ich  in  meinem  Buche  spreche,  sage  | 
ich  im  Grunde  genommen  in  Namen  des  rus-  ; 
sischen  Bauern  und  des  russischen  Arbeiters. 
Weder  Ari^okraten  noch  Burschuis  interessie- 
ren  mich.’’  (P.  3)  This  book  combines  (a)  the 
personal  record  of  three  Russians — the  author, 
his  son,  and  his  brother,  a  physician — whose 
desperate  flight  from  the  U.S.S.R.  is  narrated 
in  the  forthcoming  second  part,  and  (b)  a  moS 
illuminating  commentary  on  the  entire  present 
regime  in  Russia.  The  writer’s  ^tements 
make  the  impression  of  sincerity  and  veracity, 
and  while  on  the  one  hand  they  confirm  the 
picture  of  Soviet  technik  and  theory  set  forth 
in  Dwinger’s  Und  Gott  schweigt?  which  I 
reviewed  not  long  ago  in  these  pages,  they 
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open  up  a  much  va^er  territory  and  afford 
a  ^till  more  terrifying  vi^a  of  mass-murder, 
cruelty,  and  barbarous  futility.  I  have  no  com- 
petence  in  this  field,  but  I  have  the  di^inA 
feeling  that  this  book  and  its  sequel  will  con- 
^itute  one  of  the  indispensable  documents 
for  indents  of  the  Russian  experiment. — 
Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Lion  Feuchtwanger.  Mos^au  1937.  Am- 
^terdam.  Querido  Verlag.  1937.  153 

pages.  2.50  Gulden,  in  English.  Moscow  1937. 
New  York.  Viking  Press.  151  pages.  $2. — 
This  account  of  Feuchtwanger’s  visit  to  Mos' 
cow  sounds  exceptionally  hone^  as  an  attempt 
at  an  objective  personal  reaction.  The  author, 
though  received  enthusia^ically  by  the  Rus' 
sians,  refused  to  swallow  all  he  was  offi' 
dally  told.  Keenly  observant,  sympathetically 
f  critical,  and  ever  the  appraising  noveli^,  he 
took  in  the  many'sided  Soviet  life  before  him 
with  impartial  curiosity.  If  in  the  end  he 
balances  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
proclaims  his  “Ja,Ja,Ja”  to  its  achievements, 
he  does  so  after  a  frank  and  thorough  pro  and 
con  evaluation  of  his  observations  and  impres' 
sions.  The  chapter  on  the  recent  trials  is 
especially  illuminating,  and  the  interpreta- 
tions  plausible. — A.  K. 

•  A.  E.  Johann.  Kdnguruhs,  Kopra  und  Ko' 
rallen.  Berlin.  Ull^ein.  1936.  296  pages. 

4.50  and  6  marks. — The  work  of  a  veteran 
traveler,  an  account  of  a  long  overland  journey 
through  Au^ralia  with  notes  on  shorter 
trips  in  Tasmania,  the  South  Sea  islands 
and  Hawaii.  In  Au^ralia  the  author  devoted 
mo^  attention  to  Queensland  and  the  thinly 
populated  North  Territory.  He  has  much  to 
say  about  the  aborigines,  their  primitive 
life  and  their  taboos.  One  learns  of  the 
sheep'raising  indu^ry  and  gold  mining  in 
this  part  of  the  continent.  Johann  admires  the 
Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  and  looks  upon  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  as  the  world’s  greater 
experimental  Nation  for  the  amalgamation  of 
races.  He  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  aptitude  for 
under^anding  and  entering  into  the  home 
life  of  the  people  he  visits,  whether  wild  or  ‘ 
dvilized;  and  his  ^ory  is  correspondingly 
vivid.  The  text  is  beautifully  illus'trated,  con' 
raining  many  excellent  reprodudiions  of  photO' 
graphs,  and  six  maps.  No  one  can  read  this  book 
without  learning  something  new  about  these 
remote  regions  which  so  few  of  us  will  ever 
visit. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 
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•  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte.  ?{achgelassene 
Schriften.  Band  2,  Schriften  aus  den  Jah' 
ren  I790'l800.  Herausgegeben  von  Hans  Jacob. 
Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt.  1937.  613 
pages.  16  marks. — The  present  volume  contains 
the  unpublished  text  of  two  courses  of  ledtures 
offered  by  Fichte  while  teaching  at  Jena.  The 
fir^  course  is  entitled  Logic  and  Metaphysics, 
the  second  Science  of  Knowledge  1798  novo 
methodo.  In  both  cases  the  printed  text  is  based 
not  upon  Fichte’s,  but  upon  a  indent’s  manu' 
script.  But  having  compared  what  the  student 
took  down  with  other  related  writings  in 
Fichte’s  own  hand  the  editor  feels  certain  that 
the  two  mss.  represent  a  faithful  account  of 
what  Fichte  mu^  have  said.  The  fir^  half  of 
the  fir^  course  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
philosopher  Krause,  who  ^udied  under 
Fichte  in  the  winter  semeAer  1797^98,  the 
second^  half  is  in  an  unkown  hand.  Since  the 
date  on  the  front  page  is  summer  semeAer  1797 
it  is  mo^  likely,  the  editor  thinks,  that  both 
parts  were  copied  from  the  note'book  of  an¬ 
other  indent  who  took  down  Fichte’s  dis¬ 
course.  Nothing  is  known  concerning  the  in¬ 
dent  who  took  down  the  second  course. 

In  the  choice  and  the  sequence  of  topics 
treated  in  the  Logic  course  Fichte  followed 
rather  closely  Platner's  Philosophical  Aphor' 
isms  which  he  used  as  a  textbook.  He  chose 
Platner’s  volume,  he  explains,  because  its 
point  of  view  is  similar  to  that  of  his  audience. 
He,  too,  wishes  to  begin  with  the  attitude 
of  the  common  man  who  has  not  even  thought 
of  the  problems  to  be  discussed  as  repre¬ 
senting  real  que^ions;  to  whom,  for  in^ance, 
the  sensible  world  is  naturally  an  objective 
world.  He  is  anxious  to  break  down  this 
barrier  to  philosophical  thinking  present  in 
every  naive  person.  As  the  modern  teacher 
of  philosophy  might  say  to  his  ^udents: 
Analyze  your  own  experience,  Fichte  tells 
his  audience:  Look  into  yourself.  You  muA 
give  yourself  an  account  of  your  own  thoughts. 

Platner’s  book  gave  Fichte  a  fine  opportunity 
of  bringing  out  by  contra^  the  real  significance 
of  the  ideali^ic  position.  And  the  reader  will 
be  grateful  to  the  editor  for  having  printed 
mo^t  of  the  important  passages  from  Platner 
in  footnotes.  For  as  he  follows  Fichte’s  run¬ 
ning  commentary  upon  these  passages  he  sees  a 
living  picture  of  one  of  the  fir^  ^ages  of  Ger¬ 
man  speculative  idealism.  Fichte’s  simple  and 
concrete  manner  will  be  a  surprise  to  those 
who  know  him  only  from  a  hi^ory  of  philos^ 
ophy.  There  is  here  no  I  positing  the  Not  I, 
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The  mind'body  problem,  for  in^ance,  is  intro' 
duced  as  follows:  “Our  body  is  part  of  the 
sensible  world.  It  is  something  we  can  feel  and 
see.  Our  clothes,  the  surrounding  air,  phys' 
ical  objedts  are  also  part  of  the  sensible  world. 
But  our  intere^  in  the  former  differs  from  that 
in  the  latter.  Why  does  it?  And  why  do  we 
extend  the  boundary  so  far  and  not  farther?” 

The  ledtures  on  the  Science  of  Knowledge 
show  a  similar  endeavor  to  be  simple  and 
natural.  The  ledlurer  had  indicated  the  new 
method  in  the  announcement  of  the  course  in 
the  catalogue.  He  now  points  it  out  explicitly 
to  his  audience.  “The  present  presentation,” 
he  declares,  “differs  from  the  printed  ex' 
position.  Owing  to  the  circum^ances  of 
the  time  the  main  purpose  of  the  latter 
was  to  show  that  all  consciousness  has 
its  basis  in  the  laws  of  thought.”  Now, 
however,  he  wishes  to  begin  with  the 
simple  fadt  that  we  are  aware  of  ourselves. 
A  notation  on  the  front  page  records  the 
student’s  own  impression:  “begins  in  a  far 
more  natural  way.”  There  is  another  change 
to  be  noted  which  is  also  indicated  in  the 
title  of  the  course.  The  previous  expositions 
are  entitled  Concept  of  a  Science  of  Knowh 
edge.  Foundation  of  the  whole  Science  of 
Knowledge,  Compendium  of  the  Unique  Elc' 
ments  of  the  Science  of  Knowledge.  For  these 
ledtures  Fichte  seledts  the  simple  title  Science 
of  Knowledge.  The  earlier  writings,  as  the 
editor  explains,  are  largely  preliminary.  They 
present  inve^igations  concerning  the  possi' 
bility  of  the  sy^em.  TTiey  are  Kritil^.  Here  we 
have  in^ead  metaphysics  or  philosophy  in  the 
proper  sense,  that  is  to  say,  the  exposition 
of  the  sy^em  itself. 

The  importance  of  this  version  of  the  Fich- 
tean  sy^em  has  been  recognized  by  Fichte 
scholars;  and  Jacob  is,  of  course,  aware  of  this 
recognition.  He  cites,  as  an  in^ance,  the  Fichte 
Forschungen  of  Max  Wundt  and  in  particular 
the  chapter  entitled  “The  Science  of  Knowb 
edge  of  1797-” 

By  making  these  ledtures  available  to  a  wider 
circle  of  Fichte  ^udents  to  whom  the  original 
mss.  are  not  accessible  as  they  were  to  Max 
Wundt,  Emanuel  Hirsch  and  others.  Professor 
Jacob  has  performed  a  valuable  service.  His 
excellent  edition  611s  the  gap  between  Fichte’s 
writings  on  the  Science  of  Knowledge  of 
1794^5  and  1801 ;  and  it  will  no  doubt,  as  he 
hopes,  lead  to  a  new  and  fruitful  consideration 
of  that  period  itself  and  of  its  place  in  Fichte’s 
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total  development. — Bonno  Tapper.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa. 

•  Konrad  Guenther.  Deutsches  Jiatura- 
leben.  Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  1935.  318 
pages.  4.20  and  5.50  marks. — One  of  the 
series  of  books  written  by  Professor  Guenther 
in  the  intere^  of  a  Deutsche  Heimatlehre,  i 
subjedl  with  which  he  has  occupied  himself 
for  thirty  years.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  branch 
of  learning  to  re^ore  and  con6rm  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  Germans  to  the  roots  from  which  they 
sprang,  and  which  are  anchored  in  the  nature 
of  the  homeland.  “In  unserem  von  den  Vor- 
fahren  ererbten  Blut  soil  germanisch-deutsches 
Naturfiihlen  wieder  lebendig  werden,  in 
deutscher  Kunsft  und  Arbeit  sollen  wir  das 
Schopfungsent^ammte  erfuhlen  und  erkenncn, 
und  die  griine  Natur  um  uns  soil  wieder  zu  uns 
sprechen,  wie  sie  in  der  Vorzeit  geredet  hat, 
als  sie  dem  jugendlichen  Volke  Sagen,  Mar- 
chen  und  Lieder  eingab  und  in  all  den  folgen- 
den  Jahrhunderten  deutscher  Geschichte  un- 
seren  Kiin^lern  artgcmasse  Werke.” 

As  a  man  who  has  travelled  far  and  wide 
and  who  has  experienced  nature  in  various 
parts  of  the  globe,  the  author  is  particulariy 
well  qualiBed  to  write  on  his  chosen  subjed. 
We  were  very  much  impressed  by  the  concil¬ 
iatory  tone  of  the  book,  which  seems  to  make 
a  deBnite  effort  to  smooth  out  any  differences 
remaining  in  the  New  Germany.  This  becomes 
mo^  evident  in  the  la^  chapter,  T^aturerleben 
im  chri^lichen  Deutschland,  which  is  probably 
of  more  intere^  than  the  others  in  view  or  the 
re^lessness  reported  in  some  German  church 
circles.  Americans  who  are  con^antly  being 
bombarded  with  anti-Oerman  propaganda  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  believe  that  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  Freiburg  can  express  him-  i 
self  as  follows  with  regard  to  the  conversion 
of  Germans  to  Christianity:  “Bei  ihrem  alten 
Glauben  waren  die  Germanen  nicht  geblieben. 
Vielleicht  waren  sie  Isis',  vielleicht  auch  Mith- 
ras'gliiubige  geworden,  Bnden  wir  doch  die 
Symbole  des  letzteren  Gottes  auf  der  Saalburg, 
bei  Diirkheim,  kurz  iiberall,  wo  germanischc  \ 
Truppen  ihre  Lager  unter  romischer  Fiihrung 
hatten.  Das  Wahrzeichen  des  Mithras  warein 
Jungling  mit  phrygischer  Miitze,  der  auf 
einem  Ochsen  kniend  diesem  einen  Dokb 
in  den  Hals  ^tos^.  Schon  angesichts  solcher 
blutiger  Tieropfer,  die  dieser  Kult  forderte, 
mogen  wir  uns  freuen,  dass  in  dem  Werbcn 
um  die  germanische  Seek  nicht  Mithras, 
sondern  Chri^us  den  Sieg  errungen  hat.” 
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And  since  Chri^ianity  has  gained  the  vie- 
tory  in  Germany,  the  author  concludes  that 
a  program  planned  to  remote  to  a  nation  its 
close  communion  with  nature  can  neither 
aford  to  ignore  those  currents  which  have 
their  source  in  Chri^ianity,  nor  fail  to  enliA 
the  co'operation  of  Chri^ian  hel}-)ers  to  carry 
out  that  program.  For  a  person  having  a  cool 
or  even  negative  attitude  toward  Chri^ianity 
cannot  properly  feel  the  work  of  those  whose 
heartbeat  was  Chri^ian. 

That  such  a  thing  as  Deutsches  T^aturerle' 
ben  exi^s  will  probably  become  more  evident 
to  the  American  than  to  the  German  reader 
by  the  untranslatable  characiler  of  many  of 
the  terms.  In  attempting  to  translate  a  work 
like  this  into  American  English  a  person  would 
con^ntly  be  in  danger  of  misrepresenting  the 
author  to  American  scienti^s.  All  this  is  fur' 
ther  proof  of  the  thesis  that  a  ^udy  of  a  foreign 
language  means  more  than  an  introduction  to 
an  alien  grammar,  it  is  an  introduction  to  an 
alien  way  of  thinking — Karl  J.  Arndt.  Loui' 
siana  State  University. 

•  Wilhelm  Gundert.  Japanische  Religions' 
geschichte.  Die  Religionen  der  Japaner 
und  Koreaner  in  geschichtlichem  Abriss  dar- 
geAellt.  Tokyo.  Japanisch'Deutsches  Kultur' 
Intitut.  Stuttgart.  Gundert.  1935.  267  pages. 
7.50  and  9  marks. — The  author  of  this  schob 
arly  work  is  the  Director  of  the  Japanese' 
German  “Kultur'In^itut”  in  Tokio  and  there' 
fore  in  a  position  to  gather  fir^-hand  informa' 
tion  on  conditions  and  affairs  in  the  Far  Ea^. 
His  treatment  of  the  difficult  and  involved 
subject  matter  is  characterized  by  that  calm 
objectivity  which  is  the  mark  of  sound  scholar' 
ship,  linking  scientific  method  with  a  compre' 
hensive  knowledge  of  facts.  The  reader  of 
these  two  hundred  pages  is  rewarded  by  a 
deepened  insight  into  the  Japanese  character 
and  mentality  as  it  manife^s  itself  in  cultural 
and  religious  evolution.  The  hi^orical  account 
is  never  contaminated  by  political  and  reli' 
gious  prejudice.  Clear  and  concise  is  the  pre' 
sentation  of  the  religious  hi^ory  of  the  Japan' 
ese  people,  and  the  discussion  of  the  part  played 
successively  by  Shintoism,  Buddhism,  Confu' 
cianism,  Chri^ianity,  and  the  many  sectarian 
movements  is  as  illuminating  as  it  is  luminous. 
The  recent  revival  of  Buddhism  and  the  re' 
newed  vigor  of  the  Chriitian  missions  coin' 
cides  with  the  nationalisation  of  Japanese  reli' 
gion,  having  its  center  in  the  cult  of  the  Em' 
peror.  The  short  second  section  of  the  book 
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deals  with  the  religious  development  in  Korea. 
Lingui^ic  notes,  ^ati^ical  tables,  maps,  illus' 
trations,  a  comprehensive  bibliography  and  an 
index  are  welcome  aids  to  a  more  thorough 
underAanding  of  a  subject  which  is  well 
worthy  of  our  mo^  serious  consideration. — 
Kurt  F.  Reinhardt.  Stanford  University. 

•  Dr.  Marianne  Beyer.  Empfindsam\eit, 
Sturm  und  Drang.  (Deutsche  Liter atur  in 

Entwichjiungsreihen,  Reihe  Deutsche  Selbftzeug' 
nisse,  Bd.  9).  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1936.  331  pages. 
7.50,  9  and  15  marks. — The  final  volume  of 
Deutsche  Selb^zeugnisse  offers  in  the  form  of 
autobiographical  excerpts  a  rich  selection  from 
the  writings  of  Johann  Georg  Hamann,  Lava' 
ter,  Anton  Reiser,  Schubart,  Sprickmann  and 
others.  Each  selection  is  preceded  by  a  succinct 
biographical  note.  Dr.  Beyer’s  general  anal' 
ysis  and  evaluation  of  the  Storm  and  Stress 
period  in  Germanic  literature  precedes  the 
work. 

Other  volumes  in  this  series  deal  with 
Humanismus,  Reformation,  Gegenreforma' 
tion,  Barocl{,  Pietismus,  Rationalismus  and 
Aufl{ldrung.  Appended  annotations  materially 
enhance  the  value  of  this  work.  It  is  unfor' 
tunate,  however,  that  bibliographical  references 
are  entirely  lacking. — Charles  C.  Zippermann. 
We^  Haven,  Connecticut. 

•  F.  Briiggemann.  BdnJ{elgesang  und  Sing' 
spiel  vor  Goethe.  (Deutsche  Literatur  in 

Entwicl{lungsreihen.  Reihe  Aufl{ldrung,  Bd, 
10.)  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1937.  307  pages.  7-50, 

9  and  15  marks. — Contents:  Einfiihrung,  5'24; 
Gleim,  25'36;  Weisse,  37'41;  Ldwen,  42'70; 
Schink,  71 '76;  Geissler,  77'82^  Zacharia, 
83'88;  Grahl,  89'91;  Gotter,  92'98;  Schiebeler, 
99'118;  Weisse,  Der  Dorfbalbier;  Michaelis, 
Der  Einspruch;  Engel,  Die  Apothel^e;  Gotter, 
Die  Dorfgala.  The  introduction  gives  the 
requisite  information  regarding  the  general 
development  of  Bdn}{elgesang  and  Singspiel, 
which  are  closely  related;  while  each  Singspiel 
is  prefaced  by  an  explanatory  note  of  some 
length.  It  is  cu^omary  to  write  of  “folksongs” 
and  ignore  the  music,  and  of  course  the  textual 
hi^ory  of  poems  intended  for  singing  requires 
no  special  legitimation:  but  it  seems  to  the 
reviewer  that  both  the  intereA  and  the  value 
of  the  present  volume  would  have  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  a  few  musical  illu^rations.  The 
frontispiece  is  the  “Titelkupfer  der  Samm' 
lung  Romanzen  der  Deutschen,  Leipzig,  1774.” 
— Bayard  Morgan  Stanford  University. 
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•  Eduard  Hartl.  Das  Drama  des  Mittelal' 
ters.  Sein  Wesen  und  sein  Werden.  OSter' 
feiern.  (Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwicl^lungsrei' 
hen.  Reihe  Drama  des  Mittelalters,  Bd.  1.) 
Leipzig.  Reclam.  1937-  266  pages.  7-50,  9  and 
15  marks. — In  contra^  to  the  great  intere^ 
shown  in  the  courtly  epic  and  lyric,  German 
philology  had  given  very  little  thought  to  the 
drama  (and  to  the  literature  in  general)  of  the 
la^  two  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  early  drama  was  not 
so  much  due  to  the  loss  of  a  large  number  of 
works,  which  made  it  hard  to  trace  the  deveh 
opmentof  the  drama,  but  it  was  rather  a  certain 
prejudice  which  saw  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Middle  Ages  a  period  of  decay.  The  ae^hetic 
evaluation  of  literature,  up  to  the  world  war, 
took  offense  at  the  lack  of  form  and  had  no 
appreciation  for  the  great  forces  in  the  wills' 
tumliche  Dichtung.  This  new  series  makes  it  its 
special  task  to  bring  in  five  volumes  (vol.  2  to  6) 
greatly  needed  and  usable  texts  with  individ- 
ual  introductions,  encouraging  thereby  the 
^tudy  of  the  mediaeval  drama. 

The  fir^  volume  serves  as  a  general  intrcy 
duction  to  the  whole  series.  The  author  dis' 
cusses  in  the  fir^  chapter  the  origin  of  the 
mediaeval  drama,  dealing  in  the  second  chapter 
in  detail  with  the  O^erspiele,  devoting  then 
a  chapter  each  to  Die  Buhne,  Die  Zuhorerschaft 
(a  very  exhau^ive  and  extremely  intereAing 
discussion),  Die  Schauspieler,  Der  Spielleiter, 
and  Die  Handlung.  In  the  la^  chapter  some  13 
texts  of  Ostcrfeiem  are  given.  The  author  has 
brought  together  a  wealth  of  material,  and 
his  clear  discussions  will  be  of  great  help  to 
every  Audent  of  the  drama  and  to  a  better 
under^nding  of  the  laA  two  centuries  of  the 
Middle  Ages. — ].  Malthaner.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Die  Kleine  Biicherei.  Miinchen.  Albert 
Langen'Georg  Muller.  80  pfennigs  each. 
No.  10.  Will  Vesper.  Rufe  in  der  Zeit.—'No. 
65.  Josef  Hofmiller.  Bayembiichlein. — -No.  68. 
Hermann  Claudius.  Und  weiter  wachsen  Gott 
und  Welt. — No.  70.  Hans  Kloepfer.  Was  mir 
die  Heimat  gab. — No.  73.  Curt  Langenbeck. 
Der  getreue  Johannes. — No.  74.  Ludwig  Tho- 
ma.  Kaspar  Lorinser. — No.  75.  Heinrich  Zih 
lich.  Der  baltische  Graf. — Over  one  and  a 
half  million  copies  of  the  attractive  little  books 
of  Die  Kleine  Biicherei  have  been  issued.  The 
booklets,  pocket  size,  contain  from  50  to  65 
pages  of  text,  have  clear,  heavy  print,  gocxl 
paper,  and  are  bound  in  various  colors. — Will 


Vesper’s  Spriiche  und  Gedichte  are  birring, 
heartfelt,  refreshing.  In  the  Deutsche  Feier  we 
have  a  fine  example  of  the  "Sprechchor”  which 
is  now  so  popular  in  Germany. — Hoftnillcr'i 
Bayembiichlein  is  a  veritable  treasure'che^ 
of  intere^ing  and  valuable  information  about 
Bavarian  people,  their  cu^oms  and  local 
hi^ory.  The  opening  chapter,  Herbfttage  mi 
Ludwig  Thoma,  gives  an  excellent  ^udy  of  the 
beloved  Bavarian  poet. —  The  jxtems  of  Her¬ 
mann  Claudius  are  full  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  of  love  for  country  and  a  deep  faith 
in  the  goodness  of  God.  They  are  tender  and 
meditative,  inspiring  and  hopeful.  Included 
are  also  a  few  poems  in  Low  German  dialed 
— Kloepfer,  a  Styrian  country  doiAor  and 
descendant  of  Swabian  peasants,  tells  of  hij 
youth,  his  ance^ors  in  Styria  and  Swabia,  of 
his  profession  and  his  interesting  experiences. 
It  is  a  plain  little  book,  dealing  with  an  ordinary 
life  that  is  enriched  by  faithful  service. — Curt 
Langenbeck’s  somewhat  mcxJernized  drama¬ 
tization  of  Grimm’s  well  known  fairy  tale, 
Der  getreue  Johannes,  exalts  loyalty  and  friend¬ 
ship.  Through  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  John 
a  complete  change  has  been  wrought  in  the 
selfish,  impetuous  young  prince,  making  him 
worthy  of  his  great  task,  the  ruling  of  a 
people. — The  four  chapters  of  Kaspar  Lorn- 
ser,  found  among  the  papers  of  Ludwig  Thoma 
after  his  death,  are  the  beginning  of  what  was 
to  be  Thoma’s  greater  work,  an  autobiograph¬ 
ical  novel,  similar  to  Keller’s  Der  Griine  Hew- 
rich.  We  have  here  Thoma  at  his  be^,  and 
the  reader  will  put  aside  the  little  book  with 
deep  regret  that  it  was  never  completed,— 
Zillich’s  Der  baltische  Graf,  with  ten  pen 
sketches  by  Fritz  Kimm,  tells  of  a  Russian 
expeditionary  force  sent  to  Au^ria  to  help  in 
quelling  a  rebellion.  A  Baltic  count,  whose  wife 
had  been  kidnaped  by  Tartars,  lies  wounded 
in  the  home  of  a  Transylvanian  Saxon  and  be¬ 
comes  greatly  attached  to  the  little  son.  He 
wants  to  adopt  the  child  and,  when  refused, 
kidnaps  it.  The  mother  trails  the  count  and 
finally  recovers  her  child  and  the  count  atones 
for  his  wrong  with  his  life.  The  ^ory  is  inter- 
e^ing  but  not  convincing. — J.  Malthaner. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Paul  Kluckhohn.  Dr  amen  der  Friihroman' 

til{.  (Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwicl{lungS' 
reihen.  Reihe  Romanti}{,  Bd.  8.)  Leipzig.  Rc- 
clam.  1936.  325  pages.  7-50,  9  and  15  marks.— 
The  romantic  movement  in  Germany  did  not 
produce  great  and  lading  works  in  the  field  of 
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the  drama  and  has  therefore  received  little 
attention  at  this  point.  In  volume  2  of  this 
series  Tieck's  Karl  von  Bernecl^  had  been  in' 
eluded,  but  the  present  volume  is  exclusively 
dedicated  to  the  drama  of  the  Friihromantik, 
bringing  us  two  more  of  Tieck’s  dramatic 
works  and  Friedrich  Schlegel’s  only  complete 
drama,  Alarcos. 

Tieck’s  Marchendrama,  Ritter  Blaubart,  is 
charadleri^ic  for  its  ^yle,  the  ^rong  contra^ 
of  moods,  and  its  mixture  of  irony,  satire, 
burlesque  and  the  gruesome.  His  Leben  und 
Tod  der  heiligen  Genoveva,  more  epic  than 
dramatic,  is  ^riking  for  its  musical  composi' 
tion  and  language.  He  undertook  to  write  a 
religious  poem,  but  lacked  religious  experience 
and  could  only  express  a  deep  longing  for  it. 
Even  more  than  in  Blaubart  does  contra^  bc' 
come  the  ^rudtural  element  of  the  drama.  The 
main  characters  are  not  dramatic  exponents  but 
only  Stimmung^trdger. 

In  contra^  to  Tieck,  whose  drama  met  at 
lea^  with  some  success,  Schlegel’s  Alarcos  was 
a  complete  failure  when  put  on  the  Aage  by 
Goethe.  It  is  included  in  this  volume  not 
because  it  is  a  valuable  poetical  work  but 
because  it  represents  a  charadleri^ic  experi' 
ment.  Alarcos  is  the  product  of  a  “gekliigel' 
ter  Theoretiker,”  not  of  an  original  creative 
spirit.  Whereas  Tieck  can  say  of  his  Genoveva 
that  it  was  a  “natiirliche  Herzensergiessung 
.  .  .nicht  gemacht,  sondem  geworden.  . 
and  whereas  Tieck  wrote  down  mo^  of  his 
Ritter  Blaubart  in  one  evening,  Schlegel’s 
drama  is  a  “gekun^eltes  FormenkonglomC' 
rat.” 

The  editor  gives  an  enlightening  discussion 
of  the  drama  of  the  Fruhromantil^  in  the  intro 
duAion  and  adds  helpful  notes  in  the  appen' 
dix. — J.  Malthaner.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Heinrich  Meng.  Schillers  Abhandlung 
liber  naive  und  sentimentalische  Dich' 
tung.  Prolegomena  zu  einer  Typologie  des 
Dichterischen.  Frauenfeld.  Huber.  1936.  239 
pages.  6.80  and  8.80  marks. — “Diese  Arbeit 
hatte  ihren  Zweek  erreicht,  wenn  es  ihr 
gelungen  ware,  Schillers  Unterscheidung  von 
naiver  und  sentimentalischer  Dichtung,  die 
am  Weltbild  des  Dichters  und  seiner  Aus' 
wirkung  in  der  inneren  Form  des  KunAwerks 
einsetzt,  als  eine  in  solchem  Sinn  wesentliche 
und  fruchtbare  Typisierung  zu  erweisen.” 
The  body  of  the  monograph  divides  into  three 
main  sections:  Vorbereitung  (5  chapters), 
Erorterung  (8  chapters),  and  Ausblicl(  (2  chap' 


ters);  then  follow  nearly  30  pages  of  closely 
printed  notes,  and  3  of  bibliography.  The 
bcKjk  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  scholarly 
and  critical  re'cxamination  of  an  important 
subject. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  Uni' 
versity. 

•  Andreas  Muller.  Auf  dem  Wege  zum 
Realismus.  ( Erzdhlungen,  Band  4) 

(Deutsche  Literatur  in  Entwichjungsreihen. 
Reihe  Romantil{,  Bd.  19).  Leipzig.  Reclam. 
1937.  384  pages.  7-50,  9  and  15  marks. — The 
title  of  this  volume  of  Erzdhlungen  indicates 
the  character  of  the  collection.  It  represents 
not  only  the  “vorlaufigen  Abschluss  einer 
Entwicklung”  but  at  the  same  time  the  “Ubef' 
gang  zu  der  Dichtung  des  spateren  19.  Jaht' 
hunderts.”  The  firA  Aory,  Brentano’s  Gc' 
schichte  vom  braven  Kasperl  und  dem  schonen 
Annerl,  although  Arongly  romantic  in  its 
“Stimmung”  and  musical  composition,  owes 
its  popular  appeal  largely  to  the  convincing 
realism  of  its  details.  The  main  part  of  the  bexjk 
is  given  to  L.  A.  von  Amim,  whose  maAerly 
short  Aory  Der  wile  Invalide  auf  dem  Fort  Rd' 
tonneau  with  its  almoA  unexcelled  comic  in  the 
opening  scene  reminds  one  Arongly  of  KleiA. 
Of  Arnim’s  hiAorical  novel.  Die  Kronenwdeh' 
ter,  the  complete  firA  volume,  262  pages,  is  in' 
eluded.  In  contraA  to  the  hiAorical  novel  of 
the  Early  RomanticiAs,  where  hiAory  serves 
only  as  a  frame,  Arnim’s  novel  (planned  to 
comprise  “Geschichte,  Sitten  und  (jebrauche 
in  Deutschland”  in  four  volumes)  marks  clearly 
the  swing  toward  realism  in  its  fine  descrip' 
tions  of  towns,  architedture  and  customs. 
L.  Tieck,  the  versatile,  is  represented  by  his 
realiAic  idyll,  Des  Lebens  Uber^-uss,  of  the 
year  1837,  with  its  refreshing  humor.  Nineteen 
pages  of  notes  give  valuable  information  about 
origin,  significance  and  character  of  each  of  the 
works  included. — J.  Malthaner.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Andreas  Muller.  PhantasieStiic^e.  (Erzdh' 
lungen  3.  Band)  (Deutsche  Literatur  in 

Entwichjungsreihen.  Reihe  Romantil{,  Band 
18).  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1936.  315  pages.  7.50, 
9  and  15  marks. — The  title  of  this  volume,  the 
third  of  the  Erzdhlungen  of  the  Younger 
Romantics,  is  characAeriAic  of  E.  T.  A.  Hoff' 
mann’s  Tales  which  conAitute  the  main  part 
of  this  volume.  Hoffmann’s  fantaAic  tales  are 
diAinguished  by  a  certain  artiAic  realism  that 
gives  even  his  moA  bizarre  characters  a  certain 
inner  power  of  convidtion  and  to  the  miracu' 
lous  the  impression  of  an  almoA  natural  event. 
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The  volume  brings  the  be^  pieces  of  the  Kreis' 
leriana,  including  the  mo^  beautiful  of  Hoff- 
mann’s  confessions,  Ombra  adorata,  and  the 
satiric'ironical  Der  Musikfeind.  It  contains 
further  the  Don  Juan  and  two  pieces  from  his 
'J^achtStuc}{e:  Der  Sandmarm  and  Das  San}{tus. 
A.  V.  Arnim  is  represented  by  his  unique 
Isabella  von  Agypten,  the  “romantisch-wilh 
kiirlich^e  Werk  Arnims.”  Arnim  uses  hi^or- 
ical  events  and  persons,  he  even  invented  a 
traveling  diary  as  source  material,  in  order  to 
create  the  impression  of  hi^orical  reality. 

The  book  opens  with  C.  W.  Salice  Con' 
tessa’s  Magifter  Rosslein,  a  little-known  work 
that  deserves  more  intereA  for  its  “feine  Ge' 
fiihl  fiir  Mass  und  Grenze,  die  Wahrheit  des 
Humors  und  der  Phantasie,  die  Natiirlichkeit 
des  Wortes,”  and  closes  with  Eichendorff’s 
popular  ^ory  Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Tange' 
nichts,  the  expression  of  the  “Sehnsucht  eines 
beschaftigten  Bureaubeamten  nach  einer  Zeit 
sorglosen  Miissiggangs.” — J.  Malthaner.  Uni' 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Max  Wehrli.  Johann  Jal{ob  Bodmer  und 
die  Geschichte  der  Literatur.  Frauen' 

feld.  Huber.  1937- 163  pages. — Here  too,  as  in 
Meng’s  book  on  Schiller,  we  have  a  sort  of 
re'examination,  and  though  the  author  disclaims 
any  attempt  to  show  the  full  scope  of  Bod' 
mer’s  critical  and  hi^orical  work,  something 
like  an  “appreciation”  of  Bodmer  does  result. 
There  are  five  main  sedtions  of  the  ^udy: 
Geschichte:  Dichtung;  \^erftehen:  Mittelalter' 
liche  Literatur:  Deutsche  Liter aturgeschichte. 
In  the  nature  of  the  ^udy,  no  general  summary 
or  conclusion  could  be  expedled,  and  none  is 
attempted.  Copious  notes  (over  20  pages)  and 
a  bibliography  document  the  work,  which 
does  credit  to  both  author  and  the  editor  of 
the  series,  Emil  Ermatinger. — Bayard  Mot' 
gan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Gerhard  Schumann.  Wir  durfen  dienen. 
Gedichte.  Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller. 

1937.  89  pages.  3  marks. — One  of  the  younger 
German  poets,  Schumann  has  been  uncom' 
monly  productive,  and  already  has  several 
volumes  to  his  credit,  two  of  which  (Wir  aber 
sind  das  Korn  and  Fahne  und  Stem)  have 
received  prize  awards.  He  is  frankly  on  the 
side  of  Hitler  and  his  leadership  (Die  Lieder 
vom  Reich  published  in  Die  \leine  Biicherei 
have  reached  their  25th  edition),  and  about 
20  pages  of  this  volume  are  filled  with  political 
poems  (his  Sonette  des  Hasses  bring  to  mind 
an  all'too  well'known  Hymn  of  the  wat'time), 
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under  the  general  heading  Das  Leben  geht 
weiter.  So  too  the  title  of  the  volume  sugge^ 
the  devotion  of  the  young  generation  to  land 
and  leader,  which  is  finely  expressed  in  his 
two  cycles  Feier  der  Arbeit  and  Sonnwendjeier, 
both  of  which  have  been  set  to  music  and  per¬ 
formed  in  public.  As  political  verse  is  com¬ 
monly  not  very  long-lived,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Schumann  will  continue  to  cultivate 
other  fields  of  lyric  expression,  of  which  this 
volume  contains  some  very  appealing  exam¬ 
ples,  especially  those  dealing  with  love,  and 
the  child  as  its  fulfilment. — Bayard  Morgan. 
Stanford  University. 

•  Hans  Arthur  Thies  und  Alfons  von  Czi- 
bulka.  Der  deutsche  SoJdat  in  der  Anel(- 

dote.  Miinchen.  Braun  6?  Schneider.  1936. 
116  pages.  1.90  and  2.80  marks. — Der  Klassi' 
her  der  Kathederbliite.  Gesammelte  Ausspru- 
che  J.  G.  A.  Galettis,  ergotzlich  und  nachdenk- 
lich  zu  lesen.  Hcrausgegeben  von  Arthur 
Hiibscher.  Miinchen.  Piper  n.d.  (Pref.  dated 
1936.)  113  pages.  3.20  marks. — Two  books 
intended  to  increase  merriment;  the  latter 
achieves  its  purpose  with  me,  the  former  does 
not.  “Funny”  Tories  about  soldiers — clad  in  a 
sort  of  forced  humor  at  that — have  an  intrin¬ 
sic  incongruity  that  this  colledtion  did  not 
help  me  to  overlook  or  overcome. — The  Gal- 
lettiana,  on  the  other  hand,  are  as  fresh  today 
as  when  they  were  fir^  perpetrated,  100  and 
more  years  ago.  A  brief  introduction  gives 
the  necessary  information  about  the  author  of 
these  delightful  “boners,”  as  also  the  hi^ory 
of  their  printed  exigence,  then  follow  on 
open  pages  the  451  sayings  traditionally 
ascribed  to  him.  I  find  here  the  German  anal¬ 
ogy  of  the  “Irish  bull,”  as  in  the  following 
example;  “Die  eiseme  Maske  i^  eine  schr 
merkwiirdige  Geschichte,  von  der  wir  aber  | 
gar  nichts  wissen.”  Few  teachers  will  browse  I 
long  in  this  little  book  without  feeling,  like  a 
certain  celebrated  reformer  at  sight  of  a  dis¬ 
reputable  character,  “There,  but  for  the  grace 
of  God,  go  I.” — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford 

University. 

•  Rudolf  Ahlers.  Thomas  Tor^en.  Braun¬ 
schweig.  We^ermann.  1937.  340  pages. 

4.80  marks. — In  what  seems  to  be  his  fir^ 
novel  (he  has  published  5  plays  and  a  volume 
of  Tories),  Ahlers  boldly  tackles  a  formulation 
of  the  age-old  problem  of  a  man  between  two 
women  which  harks  back  to  Goethe's  Stella, 
only  that  he  avoids  the  complications  which 
would  inevitably  arise  from  the  inhabiting  of 
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a  common  abode. — Tor^en,  the  son  of  a  ship' 
builder,  with  a  musical  endowment  inherited 
from  his  mother,  and  a  re^less  spirit  engen' 
dered  by  a  long  line  of  seafaring  men,  escapes 
in  1919  from  military  confinement  in  France, 
is  bewildered  by  the  chaos  he  finds  in  the 
homeland,  uprooted  by  the  impending  bank' 
ruptcy  of  his  father's  shipyard,  and  completely 
bowled  over  by  the  cool  reception  given  him 
by  Ursula  Urtneck,  whom  he  has  regarded 
as  his  betrothed.  In  time  he  finds  a  haven  of 
peace  in  the  arms  of  Hella,  who  bears  him 
children  and  helps  him  run  the  farm  he  has 
acquired  on  a  small  island.  But  his  arti^ic 
nature  is  not  content,  and  he  discovers  that 
Ursula  ftill  loves  him,  and  that  she  can  give  him 
the  inspiration  which  is  foreign  to  Hella.  At 
the  end  of  the  ^tory  it  seems  that  Tor^en,  like 
a  male  Proserpine,  is  to  share  his  life  alter' 
nately  with  Ursula  and  Hella,  both  of  whom 
he  needs,  and  both  of  whom  need  him. — There 
is  a  sincerity  about  the  ^ory  which  appealed 
to  me,  and  1  found  it  intere^ing  if  not  exactly 
compelling.  Ahlers  has  a  good  many  brings 
to  his  bow;  the  sea,  shipping,  the  north'Get' 
man  land,  music,  and  the  homely  speech  and 
ways  of  the  common  people.  He  should  be  able 
to  combine  them  to  even  better  advantage. — 
Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Stefan  Andres.  Moselldndische  T^ovellen. 

Leipzig.  Li^.  1937-  298  pages.  5.50  marks. 
—We  know  Stefan  Andres  from  two  previous 
Tories,  Vom  Heiligen  Dominico  and  El  Greco 
malt  den  Grossin^uisitor.  He  has  now  written 
a  book  of  five  “Novellen”  about  the  people 
of  the  Moselle  land.  Die  Vermummten  is  a 
lively  “Fasching”  tale  centering  around  the 
^rdy  “Ochsenkanrler”  and  containing  a 
virile  peasant  humor  not  found  in  the  other 
“Novellen”  of  this  collecftion.  In  contra^  to 
the  affirmation  of  life  of  Die  Vermummten, 
the  keynote  of  the  remaining  Tories  is  one  of 
fniAration  and  negation.  Titus,  the  woodcut' 
ter’s  young  son,  is  a  dreamer  who  goes  on  a 
journey  into  the  great  world.  It  is  only  after 
his  untimely  death  that  his  parents  are  con' 
vinced  of  the  reality  of  the  wonders  he  had 
seen  there  and  described.  The  brothers,  Bab 
duin-rechts  and  Balduin'links,  witness  the 
deArudtion  of  a  magnificent  French  garden 
during  the  War.  They  devote  their  lives  and 
their  entire  fortune  to  the  creation  of  the  mo^ 
complete  and  beautiful  garden  in  the  world 
on  their  own  Moselle  e^ate.  We  meet  with 
silent,  brooding  women  who,  deprived  of 
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love,  lead  embittered,  secluded  lives.  Veronica 
Ree  is  the  mother  of  two  illegitimate  sons. 
Fiene  Darke  finds  freedom  in  the  death  of  her 
incompatible  husband.  The  once  rich  and 
lovely  Buff'Katt  is  deserted  by  her  two  sons, 
bom  of  an  unhappy  marriage,  and  ekes  out  a 
miserable,  lonely  exigence  as  a  maker  of 
brooms. 

Too  frequently  the  action  in  these  Tories 
is  involved  and  the  relationship  between  cause 
and  effedt  is  not  sufficiently  clear.  The  Moselle 
dialedt  which  the  author  uses  profusely  in 
Die  Vermummten  also  makes  for  difficult  read' 
ing. — L.  S.  and  C.  H.  Stubing.  Union  College. 

•  Franz  Bauer.  Das  tic}{ende  Teufelsherz. 

Stuttgart.  Gundert.  1936.  118  pages. 

1.90  marks. — The  ^ory  of  Peter  Henlein,  the 
inventor  of  the  pocket  watch,  has  been  told 
before.  In  this  book  the  author  is  addressing 
“boys  and  girls”  who  wish  to  spend  some 
pleasant  hours  with  him  in  the  Niimberg  of 
the  early  l6th  century.  He  succeeds  in  creating 
a  vivid  impression  of  that  intere^ing  era  not 
by  painting  a  pidture  but  by  having  the 
people  live  their  very  adlive  lives.  The  ^yle 
is  simple  but  forceful. — J.Breitenbucher.  Miami 
University. 

•  Harry  Blomberg.  Voll^  in  der  Fremde. 

Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Else  v. 

Hollandet'Lossow.  Leipzig.  Verlag  Dr.  Rolf 
Passer.  284  pages. — A  ^ory  of  the  circum' 
stances  attending  the  enforced  migration  to 
southern  Russia  of  the  Swedes  living  on  the 
island  Dago  in  the  year  1779.  The  intereA 
of  the  novel  lies  less  in  the  events  themselves 
than  in  their  varying  effedt  on  those  concerned; 
these  characters  are  thoroughly  convincing  and 
range  from  the  heroically  taciturn  Toren  to 
the  heroically  flatulent  Simon,  from  the  patho' 
logical  Katrin  to  the  Spartan  Helja,  of  whom 
it  is  aptly  said:  “Keine  Kunt  i^  grosser  als 
jene,  den  Tag  nehmen  zu  konnen,  wie  er  kommt, 
ohne  sich  selber  aufzugeben.” — G.  L.  Ma' 
tuschf{a.  Miami  University. 

•  Thecxior  Bohner.  Das  Licht  und  sein  Schat' 
ten.  Berlin  Propylaen'Verlag.  1937.  238 

pages.  3.50  and  5  marks. — The  ^ory  of  a  mid' 
dle'class  German  family.  They  lead  a  happy  life 
diturbed  only  by  the  passing  clouds  which 
throw  their  shadows  upon  all  households. 
Then  a  man  whom  the  wife  knew  soon  after 
her  marriage,  returns  to  the  ^age.  He  falls 
in  love  with  the  wife  and  tries  to  induce  her 
to  leave  her  husband  for  him.  She  refuses,  but 
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her  husband  is  jealous  and  accuses  her  un- 
ju^Iy.  In  desperation  she  runs  out  on  the 
frozen  river,  breaks  through  the  ice,  and  is 
rescued  by  her  husband.  A  reconciliation  is 
effedled,  but  soon  after  the  wife  dies.  The 
^tory  is  very  human  and  appealing.  Seldom 
does  one  6nd  a  keener  ^udy  of  married  life. 
The  author  reveals  a  thorough  under^anding 
of  feminine  psychology.  His  ^yle  is  clear  and 
simple,  pervaded  by  a  subtle  humor  which 
softens  the  sadness  of  many  passages.  It  is  a 
wholesome  and  inspiring  book  to  read. — Cal' 
vert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  E.  P.  Close.  Dominium.  Miinchen.  Lan- 

gen'Miiller.  1936.  218  pages.  4.50  marks. 

— One  of  the  objecftives  which  the  third  Reich 
has  set  herself  is  the  abandonment  of  large 
agricultural  elates.  E.  P.  Close  portrays  in  this 
novel  the  very  wor^  conditions  of  the  Junker 
sy^em.  Although  the  author  is  extremely 
severe  in  his  disapproval  of  the  old  sy^em 
he  offers  no  practical  solution  of  the  problem. 
Only  dimly  is  the  reader  to  realize  that  the 
author,  through  his  criticism  of  the  large 
landed  elates,  writes  in  defense  of  the  small 
farmer  who  is  ^ill  in  complete  harmony  with 
his  soil. — J.  Breitenbucher.  Miami  University. 

•  Hildur  Dixelius.  Die  Pflegegeschwi^er. 

Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Emift  von 

A^er.  Berlin.  Im  Wichern-Verlag.  1937.  199 
pages.  3.50  marks. — An  unacknowledged  adl 
of  manslaughter,  the  ravages  of  conscience, 
and  confession  and  expiation  leading  to  the 
culprit’s  death,  all  Wrongly  affedt  the  life  of 
the  murderer's  fo^er^si^er  (' whom  he  married 
and  later  divorced)  and  ^rengthen  her  feeling 
of  responsibility  toward  him.  The  slayer, 
Johan  Falk,  was  one  who  finally  “ — durch  viel 
Verwirrung,  durch  viel  Leiden  zu  tiefer  Demut 
gekommen  war.”  Closely  knit  plot,  frequent 
tense  moments,  plausible  motivations,  detailed 
treatment  of  charadter,  and  swift-moving 
adtion  make  this  ^tory  absorbing  reading. — 
— R.  Tyson  Wyc\off.  Joplin,  Missouri. 

•  Stry  zu  Eulenburg.  Die  roten  J^attem. 

Braunschweig.  We^ermann.  1937-  62 

pages.  1.80  marks. — Luven  has  married  a 
woman  of  the  foreA  and  taken  her  to  the  city; 
therefore  Balthasar,  the  woodsman  with  an 
evil  soul,  has  egged  on  the  woman’s  brother 
Johann  to  kill  Luven,  but  he  only  succeeds 
in  killing  his  si^er.  Returning  to  the  foreA 
after  serving  his  sentence,  he  seeks  out  Luven 
and  kills  him  and  then  himself;  but  Luven’s 
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son  Kiewe  fru^rates  Johann’s  attempt  to 
de^roy  the  fore^  with  the  “red  adders”  of 
fire,  and  remians  as  its  guardian  and  defender. 
This  lurid-sounding  plot,  which  only  un¬ 
folds  at  the  end  of  the  ^ory,  is  really  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  main  objective  of  the  boti, 
which  is  the  glorification,  almo^  the  personifi¬ 
cation  of  the  fore^.  Remarkable  is  the  build-up 
of  the  ^ory,  the  creation  of  atmosphere,  the 
suspense  of  its  climax.  As  a  fir^  work  the 
novelette  commands  both  intere^  and  respect. 
— Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Friedrich  Griese.  Das  Kind  des  Torj' 
mockers.  Miinchen.  Langen  -  Muller. 

1937.  102  pages.  2.20  and  4.50  marks. — With 
his  usual  effortlessness  of  expression  and  al- 
mo^  incredible  slightness  of  plot,  Griese  has 
created  a  gripping  ^ory  of  taciturn  Mecklen¬ 
burg  moor  folk.  When  the  peat-cutter’s  daugh¬ 
ter  married  a  much  older,  well-to-do  farmer,  her 
father,  although  proud  of  her  social  advance¬ 
ment,  sensed  that  deviation  from  the  ance^ral 
mode  of  life  was  not  entirely  without  alarming 
elements.  His  premonitions  were  ju^ified 
when  she  fell  in  love  with  her  husband’s 
servant  and  returned  to  the  moor  with  him 
to  take  up  again  the  exigence  which  she 
underwood  and  needed,  even  in  a  physical  way. 
As  in  Winter,  Sohn  seiner  Mutter,  Das  Kom 
rauscht,  etc.,  Griese  is  successful  in  his  por¬ 
trayal  of  narrow’,  deep-rooted  peasant  conven¬ 
tionality. — Mary  McKittricl{.  Pittsburgh. 

•  Helene  Haluschka.  Das  Liebeslied  derFrau 
Marquise.  Miinchen.  Kosel  6?  Pu^et. 

1935.  334  pages.  5.80  marks. — All  the  clap¬ 
trap  of  the  sentimental  novel  is  combined  in 
this  ^ory,  which  conjures  up  memories  of  old, 
from  Spielhagen  and  Storm  down  to  Eschtrut 
and  Marlitt,  for  the  heroine  more  or  less  be¬ 
longs  to  those  noble  souls  who  save  their 
father  from  ruin  by  marrying  the  man  with 
money.  The  problem  which  is  hinted  at  may 
be  timely  enough:  is  man’s  de^iny  inherited 
with  his  blood  or  is  his  will  free  to  cope  with 
this  in^inAive  power  within  himself?  Cath¬ 
olic  faith  prompts  the  writer’s  answer  but  also 
prevents  her  from  giving  free  human  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  heroine,  whom  a  Divine  hand 
guides  to  salvation. — Em^  Feise.  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University. 

•  Robert  Hohlbaum.  Die  Prager.  Berlin. 
Junge  Generation.  1936.  240  pages.  4.80 

marks. — The  author,  a  native  of  the  Sudetic 
Mountains  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  belongs  to  that 
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group  of  contemporaries  who  ^and  for  a  union 
of  all  German-speaking  people.  Even  this  early 
work  of  his,  (the  above  is  merely  a  new,  some¬ 
what  revised  edition),  shows  him  a  ma^er  of 
^yle.  His  language  is  compadt,  his  method  that 
of  the  “Rahmennovelle.” — J.  Breitenbucher. 
Miami  University. 

•  Bodo  Kaltenboeck.  Der  Unfug  inn  der 
Ortenau.  Ein  Buch  unter  Lachen  und  Wey- 
nen,  Innhaltend  das  Leben  und  Sterben  des 
Bahian  Gugel,  so  sich  genannt  der  arm  Cuntz 
zu  Buhel,  und  hernach  wegn  Auffgelauff  und 
Conspiration  des  Haubtes  abgeschlahen  wor- 
den,  nachdem  sein  einfaltig  Weyb  eins  un- 
schuldig  Kindleyns  genesen.  Dem  besondem 
Leser  zu  Nutz  mit  ettlich  artigen,  kurtzweylig 
und  nit  unebn  philosophisch  Ergentzungen 
versehen  dutch  den  Autor,  das  i^  Schreyber, 
Bodo  Kaltenboeck.  Anno  MCMXXXVII 
beym  Adolf  Luser  Verlag,  Wien  und  Leipzig. 
162  pages.  3  marks. — Not  without  charm,  this 
little  volume,  with  its  colored  design  on  cover- 
paper  and  cover,  its  red  ink  chapter  sum¬ 
maries,  its  twenty  line-drawings  as  chapter 
headings,  etc.  But  the  l6th  century  language 
seems  a  needless  affedation  and  impediment, 
to  which  only  patient  readers  will  submit. — 
Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Irmgard  Keun.  Das  Mddchen  mit  dem  die 
Kinder  nicht  verl^ehren  durften.  Amd:er- 

dam.  Allert  de  Lange.  (New  York.  Van  Riems- 
dyck).  1936.  186  pages.  $1.50. — This  book 
undertakes  to  do  for  a  maladjuded  and  misun- 
der^ood  little  girl  something  like  what 
Thoma's  Lausbubengeschichten  did  for  an  un¬ 
wisely  reared  young  male.  But  Irmgard  Keun 
is  no  Ludwig  Thoma,  and  her  book  falls  rather 
flat.  Her  twelve-year-old  tomboy  does  occa¬ 
sionally  score  a  touchdown,  as  when  she  pours 
liquid  bluing  over  a  smaller  associate  whose 
color-effed  does  not  please  her,  or  when  she 
spits  on  her  French  didionary  and  rubs  her 
toes  over  it  to  give  her  toe-nails  a  modish  red. 
But  her  pranks  are  rarely  either  probable  or 
funny,  and  her  psychology  doesn't  seem  to 
click.  The  point  at  which  the  myderious 
human  tadpole  is  almod:  a  frog  is  a  point  where 
he  is  as  hard  to  portray  on  paper  as  he  is  to 
manage  in  person. — R.  T.  H. 

•  Vidor  Meyer-Eckhardt.  Stern  iiber  dem 
Chaos.  Heroische  Novellen.  Leipzig. 

Quelle  und  Meyer.  1936.  335  pages.  5  marks. 
— On  the  jacket  of  these  three  J^ovellen  the 
claim  is  made:  “Eigenartig,  kundvoll  und  ohne 
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Beispiel  id  seine  Sprache:  wie  ein  Baumeider 
der  Gotik  baut  er  seine  Satze  in  eigenwilliger 
Form.”  The  result  is  that  the  author’s  dyle  is 
somewhat  diflScult  and  at  times  obscure.  Ultra 
Montes  is  a  love  dory  during  the  reign  of 
Otto  I;  Die  Geschichte  von  den  zwei  Gurteln 
is  a  tale  of  the  adventures  of  a  young  man  who 
during  a  crusade  spent  several  months  in  cap¬ 
tivity  but  finally  made  his  way  back  to  Ger¬ 
many  to  find  that  his  lady  love  had  taken  the 
veil:  Die  drei  Hochzeiten  der  Donna  Saracina 
Donati  presents  a  rather  gory  pidure  of  in¬ 
trigue  in  medieval  Florence.  The  dories  seem 
to  refled  faithfully  the  spirit  of  the  middle 
ages  and  at  times  rise  to  heights  of  narrative 
skill.— G!uy  R.  Vowles.  Davidson  College. 

•  Fred-Erich  Uetrecht.  Jugend  im  Sturm: 

ein  Bericht  aus  den  schicl^salschweren 
Jahren  1917  bis  1933.  Berlin.  Ulldein.  1936. 
180  pages.  2  and  2.85  marks. — Peter  Dammert 
and  Claus  Briigmann  were  tiny  happy  Berlin 
playmates  in  1917-  They  knew  nothing  of  poli¬ 
tics  and  little  of  the  War  except  the  depriva¬ 
tions  which  it  entailed  and  the  occasional 
sorrow  when  news  came  that  one  of  their 
school-mates  had  lod  his  father  at  the  front. 
Peter's  father  was  a  tin-smith  and  a  Social 
Democrat,  who  later  turned  Communid,  took 
to  drink,  lod  his  job,  and  quarelled  with  his 
wife.  Claus’  father  was  a  well-to-do  physician 
and  a  Conservative.  As  the  children  grew  up 
after  the  War  they  were  separated  by  the 
divergent  politics  of  their  parents  and  drifted 
apart.  Each  suffered  in  his  own  way  from  the 
inflation,  social  unred,  decay  in  morality, 
and  party  bitterness.  Peter  became  a  Com¬ 
munid  and  darted  at  a  University  in  order 
to  become  something  more  than  his  father  had 
been,  but  had  to  give  up  his  course  because 
his  unemployed  father  could  send  no  funds. 
Claus,  swept  away  by  profiteering  gilded 
youth  into  various  immoralities,  fell  out  with 
his  respectable  conservative  father.  Eventually 
he  turned  over  a  new  leaf  through  coming  into 
touch  with  the  Hitler  movement  and  became 
an  ardent  Storm  Trooper.  In  the  end  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  Hitler  won  over  both  his  father 
and  his  childhood  playmate,  Peter,  whom  he 
met  again  by  chance  in  1933. 

This  little  book,  half  novel  and  half  social 
hidory,  is  charmingly  and  interedingly  told. 
It  is  a  delicate  picture  of  family  life  and  the 
problems  of  pod-War  youth.  It  is  too  unfair 
to  the  Weimar  Republic  and  too  favorable  to 
the  National  Socialids,  but  it  is  not  offensively 
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propagandi^.  Many  excellent  illu^rations  add 
to  the  vividness  of  the  ^ory. — Sidney  B.  Fay. 
Harvard  University. 

•  Heins  W^aterboer.  Der  Pflanzer  auf  Daar. 

Miinchen.  Piper.  1936.  179  pages.  3.60 

and  4.80  marks. — The  ”  is  a  young 

German  who  comes  to  a  remote  island  in  the 
Pacific,  buys  a  plantation  on  which  he  grows 
vanilla  beans,  marries  the  daughter  of  a  neigh' 
boring  German,  fights  a  losing  fight  again^ 
bad  harve^s,  falling  exchange,  disease,  and 
native  obduracy,  and  is  done  to  death  by  his 
owm  servant  in  resjx)nse  to  the  law  of  ven' 
geance  which  he  had  invoked  by  a  rash  adl. — 
The  author  has  the  mistaken  idea  that  a  novel 
can  be  created  by  choosing  some  more  or  less 
interesting  charadlers  and  letting  them  have 
some  more  or  less  interesting  experiences  in  an 
exotic  environment.  For  my  own  part,  the 
Story  left  me  entirely  cold. — Bayard  Mot' 
gan.  Stanford  University. 

•  Josef  WeyssenhofF.  Der  Zobel  und  die  Fee. 

Translated  from  the  Polish  by  Jean  Paul 

d’Ardeschah.  Essen.  Essener  VerlagsanStalt. 
1937.  400  pages.  5.80  marks. — A  trite  plot, 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  love  of  a  gentleman  and 
a  Lithuanian  girl  peasant,  becomes  unusual 
when  Nature  and  the  delights  of  the  chase 
("Dutch  den  Intellekt  verfeinert, — und  dutch 
intellektuelle  Selbstkritik")  unite  to  present 
their  claims  to  the  heart  of  the  gentleman. 
Unwilling  to  “verbauern”  his  family,  he 
causes  the  maid  to  marry  another,  but  he  finds 
excellent  solace  for  “die  Freude  am  Weidwerk 
bleibt  bis  zuletzt.”  The  Story  refledls  pre'war 
social  attitudes  and  presages  the  leveling  of 
class  diSlincftions.— R.  Tyson  Wycf(ojf.  Joplin, 
Missouri. 

•  Anna  Charlotte  Wutzky.  Pepita.  die 

spanische  Tanzerin.  Roman  aus  dem  alten 

Berlin.  Regensburg.  Bosse.  1936.  339  pages. — 
On  the  fly'leaf:  “Musikalische  Romane  und 
Novellen,  Band  3.”  And  the  other  day  I  read 
a  review  of  a  Lortzing'novel  by  the  same 
authoress,  published  by  a  different  firm. 
Clearly,  we  are  in  for  a  whole  series  of  novel' 
ized  biographies  of  German  musicians.  By  and 
large,  they  muSt  all  have  the  same  pattern: 
the  hero,  who  lives  by  virtue  of  his  art,  is 
viewed  in  the  light  of  his  (mostly  indifferent) 
personality,  with  more  or  less  skilful  utiliza' 
tion  of  some  interesting  episodes  in  his  life, 
decked  out  with  more  or  less  probable  conver' 
sations,  meetings  with  his  famous  contempo' 
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raries,  descriptions  of  his  cultural  and  social 
background  and  environment,  and  some  ac- 
count  of  his  public  triumphs.  Anna  Wutzky 
makes  clever  use  of  her  materials,  introduces 
a  host  of  celebrated  personages,  including  of 
course  the  court,  ladles  in  many  pages  of  color- 
ful  Berlin  dialecit,  and  even  works  up  a  sort  of 
plot,  which  however  gets  nowhere;  a  good 
deal  of  space  is  devoted  to  descriptions  of 
Pepita’s  dances,  also  to  Adolph  Menzel  as  her 
admirer  (not  in  an  erotic  sense)  and  portrayer 
in  line.  The  book  will  appeal  to  persons  who 
like  to  read  about  former  days  in  an  engaging 
way,  to  devotees  of  the  dance,  and  to  citizens 
of  Berlin. — I  think  the  cover  design  unfor¬ 
tunate:  the  nude  body  of  a  dancing  woman 
suggests  a  levity  of  character  of  which  Pepita 
was  free.  Persons  who  pick  up  the  book  in  the 
hope  of  getting  something  juicy  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed. — Bayard  Morgan.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

AAA 

The  Asociacion  de  Escritores  Venezolanos 
publish  in  Caracas  a  monthly  magazine  called 
Marcapana.  The  first  number  opens  with  an 
Afirmacion  de  la  novela  hispanoamericana  by 
Arturo  Uslar  Pietri,  a  reaffirmation  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  Senor  Uslar  Pietri  in  his  article 
The  Spanish  American  l^ovel  Declares  Its 
Independence  (Bool{s  Abroad,  Spring,  1937). 

“Larra  felt  as  no  one  else  has  done,  and 
personified  to  a  pathetic  degree,  the  inevitable 
tragedy  of  the  Spanish  writer.  In  his  fir^t 
letter  from  las  Batuecas,  he  asks  in  anguish: 
‘Do  they  not  read  in  this  country  because 
they  don't  write,  or  do  they  not  write  be¬ 
cause  they  don’t  read?’  And  farther  on  he 
formulates  this  epigraphic  phrase.  .  .:  ‘To 
write,  in  Spain,  is  co  weep.’  ’’ — Guillermo  de 
Torre,  in  Sur,  Buenos  Aires. 

“One  of  the  mo^  encouraging  signs  that 
the  publishing  business  in  this  country  (Mex¬ 
ico)  has  taken  on  a  new  lease  on  life  is  the  fad 
that  within  the  pad  few  months  two  new  edi¬ 
torial  houses  have  come  into  exigence,  Mexico 
Nuevo  and  Masas.  Heretofore,  Mexico  has 
been  almod  wholly  dependent  upon  Spanish  or 
South  American  publications,  with  the  result 
that  books  have  always  been  considered  in  the 
luxury  class  of  all  imported  goods.  Many  of 
the  bed  known  Mexican  authors,  such  as 
Martm  Luis  Guzman  and  J.  Ruben  Romero, 
have  only  been  available  to  the  Mexican  public 
in  very  expensive  Spanish  editions,  a  condi¬ 
tion  which  may  now  be  remedied.’’ — Verna 
Carleton  Millan,  in  Mexican  Life. 
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t  Jesualdo.  Vida  de  un  maeftro.  Buenos 
Aires  and  Montevideo.  Sociedad  Amigos 
del  Libro  Rioplatense.  1935.  325  pages. — Je- 
sualdo  Sosa  and  his  wife  were  teachers  in  an 
elementary  school  in  the  quarry  region  of 
Uruguay  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  A  poet,  a  brilliant  writer,  and  a  man 
of  deep  sensibilities  and  great  under^anding 
of  children,  Jesualdo  gave  himself  to  the  work. 
The  book  is  an  excellently  written  descrip' 
tion  of  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  his  pupils, 
the  latter  a  motley  group  of  Uruguayan  and 
immigrant  children,  Russians,  Czechoslova- 
kians,  Italians,  Spaniards.  The  schoolmaAer's 
thesis  is  that  the  school  should  be  action, 
movement,  dynamic  life.  Every  child,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  is  a  creator  in  some  sense  and  feels  the 
necessity  of  expressing  himself  freely.  Given 
freedom  he  will  create  something  original. 
There  is  nothing  of  ^em  discipline  in  the 
school  of  Jesualdo.  There  is  much  of  tender¬ 
ness  and  under^anding  for  his  pupils.  The 
results  realized  by  his  methods  are  in  many 
cases  remarkable  and  all  is  related  in  a  ^yle 
which  while  quite  unpretentious  is  at  all  times 
delightful. — Watt  Stewart.  Oklahoma  A.  6^ 
M.  College. 

•  Jorge  Reynoso.  Un  maestro  de  extramuros. 

Buenos  Aires.  Tor.  128  pages. — In  his 
prefatory  ^atement,  Sehor  Reynoso  informs 
his  readers  that  he  has  set  down  in  these  pages 
his  opinions  “which  represent  a  small  amount 
of  experience  and  a  wealth  of  good-will,  with 
no  other  ambition  than  to  make  an  hone^ 
contribution  to  the  accomplishment  of  what 
he  considers  beA  for  the  public  schools  of 
Argentina.”  He  has  had  experience  as  a  pri¬ 
mary  teacher  in  the  remote^  and  mo^  solitary 
regions  of  the  va^  Argentine  republic,  from 
north  to  south,  and  his  book  is  a  sort  of  diary 
of  experiences,  suggeAions,  criticism.  There 


is  always  profit  in  books  of  this  character  which 
undertake  to  point  out  the  mo^  serious  faults 
in  the  rural  schools.  Especially  when,  as  in  the 
present  in^ance,  the  work  is  free  from  literary 
tinsel  and  is  written  in  a  clear,  conversational 
^yle.  The  book  has  the  merit  of  being  based 
on  adlual  room  experience,  and  the  additional 
merit  of  being  written  without  prejudice  or 
narrowness. — Gallon  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

•  Aurelio  de  Leon.  Barbarismos  communes 
en  Mexico.  Mexico.  Porrua  Hermanos. 
Primera  parte.  1936.  80  pages.  Suplemento,  8 
pages.  $1.00  m.-n.  Segunda  parte,  1937.  92  pa¬ 
ges.  $1.00  m.-n. — Written,  as  the  author  says, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  “vulgo  de  la  clase  media 
intelecftual.  .  .  dada  a  las  cursilerias  y  afedta- 
ciones,  entre  ellas  las  del  lenguaje.”  This  Ixxjk- 
let  shows  what  current  words  and  expressions 
an  educated  Mexican  considers  incorredt.  The 
items  are  li^ed  alphabetically,  and  the  major¬ 
ity  are  classified  as  anglicismo,  barbarismo,  cur' 
sileria,  palabra  extranjera,  v:z  forense,  voz 
usada  en  el  norte,  provincialismo,  purismo,  or 
tejanismo.  The  author  explains  the  error,  gives 
the  corredt  word,  spelling,  or  meaning,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Among  the  anglicismos  are  found  bisquetes 
for  biscuits,  tiquete  for  billete  and  breics  for 
frenos.  Some  common  barbarismos  are  bas' 
quearse  for  vomitar,  coeducacion,  imponerse 
for  acoStumbrarse  and  ocaso  for  horizonte. 
Many  words  and  expressions  discussed  occur 
only  among  the  uneducated  such  as  oy  for  oye, 
lecciones  for  lesiones  and  delen  for  denle.  This 
little  work  is  of  special  intere^  to  a  person 
living  on  or  near  the  Mexican  border  who 
continually  hears  many  of  these  expressions, 
and  at  times  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  proper  word. 

Approximately  two  hundred  ninety  items 
are  li^ed. — Carl  A.  Tyre.  New  Mexico  State 
College. 
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•  Roberto  Vilches  Acuna.  Tratado  de  rav 
ces  gruo'laiinas.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nas- 

dmcnto.  1936.  207  pages.  10  pesos. — A  pro' 
fessor  of  the  University  of  Chile.  Judies  the 
otieins  rf  Spanish.  After  a  discussion  of 
Greek  and  Latin  alphabets  and  sounds,  he 
considers  the  contribution  of  the  classic  Ian- 
guages  to  the  Spanish  vocabulary.  He  makes 
three  divisions;  Greek  prefixes  and  suffixes, 
the  I  Jtin  particles,  the  Greek  and  Latin  roots. 
This  is  a  scholarly  volume,  heavily  docu' 
mented,  but  intere^ing  to  any  student  of 
philology. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Agu.4tm  Stahl,  f'lora  de  Puerto  Rico.  San 
Juan  de  Puerto  Rico.  Publicaciones  de  la 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Admini^stration. 
1936.  343  pages.  Gratis. — FERA  has  reached 
Puerto  Rico.  Under  the  administration  of  C.  E. 
Chardon,  its  employees  revised  a  tandard 
book  firt  issued  in  1883'8,  and  the  firs*  of  three 
parts  has  now  appeared  to  be  ditributed  to 
such  intitutions  as  can  use  it. 

Tomo  I  comprises  the  fir^  three  folletos, 
including  the  bibliography,  a  very  complete 
catalog  of  the  Dicotyledoneae  of  Flowering 
plants,  and  a  till  more  detailed  tudy  of  the 
legumes.  The  latter  has  been  left  as  done  by 
Dr.  Stahl  at  his  death  in  1917-  The  other  parts 
have  been  thoroughly  revised  and  modernized 
as  a  tribute  to  the  great  botanit. — W.  fC.  J. 

9  Louis  Bertrand.  Hitler.  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Zig'Zag.  1937- 128  pages.  6  pesos. — Raul 
Silva  Catro,  head  of  the  Chilean  Biblioteca  Na- 
cional,  and  literary  editor  for  the  Zig'Zag  publi¬ 
cations,  presents  an  impeccable  translation  of 
the  ^tudy  by  Louis  Bertrand,  interpreting 
Hitler.  Bertrand  sees  only  two  possibilities 
for  France:  continuous  ^te  of  war,  or  friend¬ 
ship  with  a  former  enemy,  and  seeks  to  discover 
what  European  alliances  would  be  lea^  dan¬ 
gerous  to  his  country.  He  admires  Hitler  for 
what  he  has  done  to  revive  his  country,  and 
fears  the  results  for  France  if  nothing  is  done 
while  Russia  and  Ea^ern  cu^oms  get  control 
of  Europe.  In  any  language,  this  book  is  sim¬ 
ulating. — W.  K.  J. 

9  Pio  Jaramillo  Alvarado.  El  indio  ecuato' 
riano.  Quito.  Talleres  Graficos  del  ESado. 
1936.  600  pages. — The  work  of  a  scholar,  who 
is  also  a  patriot.  Having  taken  cognizance  of 
the  sad  plight  of  his  country  in  the  face  of  its 
major  problem,  he  seeks  to  point  out  a  practical 
solution.  The  problem  referred  to  is  that  of  the 
Indian  in  Ecuador.  In  a  country  of  2,000,000 
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population  where  half  are  of  pure  Indian  blood, 
a  quarter  are  Me.<lizos,  and  the  reS  is  made 
up  of  15  per  cent  of  whites  and  a  scattering 
of  Negroes,  the  race  queSion  presents  almo^ 
insuperable  difficulties.  Nearly  all  the  Indians 
and  the  Negroes  are  illiterate.  They  are  non¬ 
producing  and  non-consuming  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  sense,  eking  out  a  miserable  exigence  with 
little  or  no  trade  relationship  with  the  whites. 
Many  are  practically  serfs,  exploited  by  the 
rich  white  landowners.  They  pay  no  taxes,  and 
have  no  voice  in  government.  Their  inertia 
drags  civilization  and  progress  downward,  I 
while  blind  political  and  social  policies  add  to  I 
the  ills  which  beset  the  nation.  The  book  is  a  ! 
strong  indictment  of  the  ruling  classes  of  Ecua¬ 
dor.  The  remedy,  says  the  author,  is  education, 
social  betterment  and  a  diftribution  of  fertile 
lands  to  the  Indians,  who  have  been  driven 
into  desert  regions  to  <!tar\'e.  Given  a  fair 
chance,  the  natives,  who  are  by  no  means  I 
inferior  mentally,  can  become  useful  and  pro¬ 
ductive  citizens.  One  hopes  that  more  books  [ 
of  this  kind  relative  to  the  Indian,  not  only  of  i 
Ecuador,  but  also  of  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Mexico, 
may  be  written  to  direct  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment  along  the  path  of  con^ruCtivc 
reform. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

•  Carlos  Garcia  Prada.  La  personalidad  fiis- 
torica  de  Colombia.  Bucaramanga,  Colom¬ 
bia.  Marco  A.  Gomez.  1936.  203  pages. — In 
1925  the  author,  then  a  teacher  at  the  Univer-  j 
sity  of  Michigan,  delivered  a  speech  about 
his  native  land.  From  it  grew  this  volume, 
printed  the  following  year,  and  soon  out  of 
print.  The  present  volume  is  a  second  edition, 
unchanged  and  with  the  youthful  zealous  love 
of  country  retained.  His  more  mature  opinions 
he  promises  us  in  his  new  book  on  Bolivar. 
The  three  part  division  is;  Colonia,  Indeperi' 
dencia,  Republka  y  porvenir. — W.  K.  J. 

9  Jorge  Gu^avo  Silva.  izquierdiStas  en  la 
hiitoria.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento. 
1936.  378  pages.  $12  m.-n. — The  author  has 
done  a  good  job.  While  the  book  is  dedicated 
to  “those  who  are  able  to  persevere,  fighting, 
in  the  tempe^uous  seas  of  life,  for  true  love 
of  liberty,”  the  reviewer  would  place  him  in 
that  category. 

Silva  has,  naturally,  given  a  good  deal  of 
space  to  Chile,  and  as  a  Classic!^,  he  deals, 
also,  much  with  the  Roman  Empire;  but  he 
does  not  negleCt  the  burden  of  hi^ory  from 
other  countries.  So  U.  S.  A.  is  reminded  that 
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its  George  Washington  was  a  land'speculator 
on  a  gigantic  scale  and,  perhaps,  the  Colonies’ 
richer  man,  and  that  of  the  signers  of  the 
Con^itution  only  one  was  not  a  representa' 
tive  of  wealth  or  privilege. 

Social  scienti^s  well  know  that  revolutions 
are  made  by  the  “Right”  and  that  the  trueA 
of  the  “Izquierdi^as”  work  for  peace  and  jus' 
ticc.  But,  unfortunately,  the  time  is  not  yet — 
nor,  seemingly,  will  ever  be — when  “Philos^ 
ophers  will  be  kings,  and  kings  philosophers.” 
Today's  world  politics  are  a  sorrowful  com- 
mentary  on  this  thesis.  Wherefore  the  true^ 
liberals  continue  to  benefit  an  unapprecia' 
tive  humanity  by  making  “of  themselves  a 
sacrifice  placed  upon  the  altars  of  the  others.” 
(p.  88). — John  F.C.  Green.  McKeesport,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

•  Pedro  F.  Vicuna.  Los  Eftados  Unidos.  San- 
tiago  de  Chile.  Zig'Zag.  368  pages.  $10 

m.m.  50c.  U.S. — According  to  the  Prologue 
this  is  the  fir^  book  written  in  Spanish  on  the 
hi^ory  of  the  United  States.  Its  purpose  is  to 
explain  to  the  Spanish'speaking  peoples  the 
natural  causes  of  the  development  and  great¬ 
ness  of  our  country.  Vicuna  gives  Prote^ant- 
ism  credit  for  a  large  share  of  our  growth  and 
development. 

In  the  fir^  chapter  he  sets  a  large  European 
background  for  the  colonization  of  the  New 
World.  It  is  plain  from  this  beginning  that 
his  work  is  the  result  of  intelligent  ^udy 
and  thought.  InAead  of  presenting  an  array 
of  hi^orical  facfts  and  dates,  he  discusses  inter- 
e^ingly  the  charadter  of  the  colonies  in  the 
different  sections,  with  their  religious  back¬ 
grounds,  and  shows  how  those  backgrounds 
influenced  the  new  colonies  in  social,  political, 
educational  diredions.  Then  he  compares 
these  colonies  with  those  of  South  America 
and  explains  why  they  developed  differently. 
He  conneds  the  principal  men  of  the  time  with 
the  important  events  with  which  they  were 
concerned,  thus  dimulatingly  combining  the 
hidorical  with  the  biographical  technique. — 
Flora  Broof{s  Hernandez.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Pablo  Martinez  del  Rio.  Alumbrado. 

Mexico.  Porri  a.  1927. — A  worthy  addi¬ 
tion  to  Mexican  biography  is  this  dudy  of 
“la  extraha  vida  de  Luis  de  Carvajal,  ‘el  mozo,’ 
que  murid  en  el  auto  de  fe  celebrado  por  la 
Inquisicion  de  Mexico  a  fines  de  1596.”  Not 
yielding  to  the  current  vogue  for  romanticiz¬ 
ing  an  heroic  hidorical  charader,  the  author 
adheres  closely  to  his  documents.  His  difficult 


task  is  to  view  impartially  the  much  maligned 
Inquisition  and  the  equally  misrepresented 
Jews.  The  reader  will  learn  many  illuminating 
fads  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  nei¬ 
ther  were  always  as  black  as  they  have  been 
painted. 

Joseph  Lombroso,  as  he  signs  his  curious 
but  valuable  Memorias,  is  the  fined  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Hebrew  viewpoint,  displaying 
a  mingled  psychosis  of  caution  and  exalted 
courage,  of  deceitfulness  and  daring  defiance. 
We  are  given  valuable  information  con¬ 
cerning  this  drange  personality  and  all  his 
family  and  friends;  his  life  of  devotion,  redless 
persecution,  cruelty  and  lofty  aims;  a  prophet, 
a  martyr,  a  teacher,  and  yet  capable  of  deceit, 
lies  and  even  false  accusations  under  the  phys¬ 
ical  pain  of  torture.  As  writer  and  mydic 
religionid  he  ranks  high,  although  he  lacked 
an  intimate  love  of  God.  He  was  always  faith¬ 
ful  in  his  observance  of  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and  his  dreams  and  visions  were  impressive 
and  edifying. 

Of  great  cultural  intered  are  the  faithful 
portrayals  of  cudoms  in  prison,  court,  proces¬ 
sions,  and  home.  The  dyle  is  clear,  simple  and 
beautiful. — Carl  A.  Tyre.  New  Mexico  State 
College. 

•  Armando  Montenegro.  Andrajos:  Evo' 
caciones  del  Chaco.  La  Paz.  Editorial 

Fenix.  1936.  100  pages.  10  bolivianos. — 
An  important  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  Chaco  War  are  these  forty  “scraps” 
on  phases  of  the  druggie,  and  dedicated  to 
“la  juventud  boliviana  que  aprendio  a  odiar 
la  guerra.”  Written  in  bald  soldier-language 
by  a  non-com  in  the  artillery,  they  portray 
his  thoughts  and  experiences  from  the  day 
he  entrained  for  the  front  to  the  day  of  the 
armidice  and  the  needless  death  of  a  sapper 
a  few  moments  before  the  official  closing  of 
fighting.  Montenegro  shows  tolerance  toward 
his  Paraguayan  enemies.  His  humanitarian 
ideas  are  in  marked  contrad  to  those  of  one 
of  his  commanders  who  contributes  a  flag- 
waving  final  chapter. — Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami 
University. 

•  Jose  G.  Montes  de  Oca.  Tasco.  2a  edi- 
ci6n.  Mexico.  Manuel  Le6n  Sanchez. 

1937. 128  pages. — This  book  is  simply  and  com¬ 
pletely  enchanting.  This  erudite  Mexican 
scholar,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  in 
Boohs  Abroad  a  propos  his  book  Mirador, 
knows  how  to  bring  profound  aedhetic  sug- 
gedion  to  bear  in  the  description,  geographical. 
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hi-<torical  and  of  Mexico's  beautiful 

and  typical  sites.  This  book  dedicated  toTasco, 
“villa  embrujada  de  ensueho,"  would  be  suffi- 
cient  of  itself  to  mark  Montes  de  Oca  as  one 
of  the  writers  who  have  presented  the  Mex¬ 
ican  scene  with  the  highejft  degree  of  love, 
under^anding  and  cultured  competence.  The 
landscape,  the  legendary  background,  the  archi- 
tecfture,  all  of  it  seems  to  grow  more  spiritual 
under  the  influence  of  the  lyrical  emotion  and 
the  admirable  prose  of  this  arti^.  And  if  we 
add  to  all  this  a  va^  informational  equipment, 
the  result  is  a  work  of  permanent  importance. 
— Gaildn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

•  Pedro  C.  Corvetto.  Mendoza.  Mendoza, 
Argentine.  Editorial  “Andina."  1936. — 
In  Latin-American  literature,  and  especially  in 
Brazil,  there  is  evident  ju^  at  present  a  whole¬ 
some  intere^  in  folklori^ic  inspirations,  in 
which  there  is  much  that  is  beautiful,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  much  that  is  novel.  The  wealth  of 
South  American  folklore  has  up  to  the  present 
scarcely  been  touched.  It  is  a  rich  and  virgin 
field. 

Of  the  Argentine  territory,  it  is  the  pictur¬ 
esque  Mendoza  region  which  offers  the  mo^ 
generous  material  in  this  line.  Its  noble  natural 
scenery,  eternally  guarded  by  the  magnificent 
peaks  of  the  Andes,  has  already  been  the 
source  of  charming  songs  and  original  legends. 
There  are  also  in  Mendoza  capable  scholars 
who  have  been  reworking  and  putting  into 
literary  form  much  of  this  beautiful  regional 
material.  Sehor  Corvetto's  book  brings  to¬ 
gether  pages  from  the  mo^  important  of  these 
Mendoza  scholar-writers,  with  intere^ing 
folklori^ic  notes.  The  choice  of  material  has 
been  made  with  excellent  discrimination. — 
Gallon  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

•  Enrique  Juan  Palacios.  La  arqueologia  de 
Mejico.  Mexico.  Bibliotcca  llu^rada 
Mexicana.  1936.  67  pages.  1.50  pesos. — Pos¬ 
sibly  one  of  the  mo^  thrilling  phases  of 
Mexico's  turning  back  to  native  traditions 
is  this  great  gift  to  the  American  continent 
of  a  tradition  written  in  archeological  monu¬ 
ments  fully  as  awe-inspiring  as  any  of  the  Old 
World.  America  is  waking  up  in  looking  back, 
and  the  proof  is  that  not  only  Mexico  but  all 
of  North  America  and  South  America  have 
been  captivated  by  the  spell  of  a  folk-lore  and 
native  tradition  and  the  verifiable  history  of 
the  case.  Palacios  has,  in  this  book,  cemented 
into  a  solid  basis  the  divergent  theories  con¬ 
cerning  the  “cultura  arcaica,”  weaving  into 
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his  fascinating  narrative  its  relation  to  other 
cultures  which  developed  from  it.  The  book 
is  of  especial  scientific  value  for  the  new 
points  of  view  which  the  author  so  well 
presents,  such  as  the  alignment  of  the  evidence 
that  the  beginning  of  maize  cultivation  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  Hua^eca  di^ridl,  etc. — Dorothy 
Margaret  Kress.  University  of  California. 

•  Concha  Melendez.  La  T^oiela  indianiSta 
en  Hispano'America.  Rio  Piedras.  Uni- 
versidad  de  Puerto  Rico.  199  pages.  $1.25  and 
$1.60. — Signos  de  Ibero' America.  Mexico.  Imp. 
Manuel  Sanchez.  1936. — Two  excellent  con¬ 
tributions  to  literary  criticism  by  a  Spanish 
American  scholar.  La  T^oiela  indianiita  is  in 
the  form  of  a  thesis,  but  the  author  is  careful 
not  to  follow  the  tabulations  and  meticulous¬ 
ness  of  dodoral  dissertations.  She  enlivens  her 
w'ork  w'ith  a  fluent  Ayle,  and  a  choice  and 
varied  vocabulary.  She  knows  the  subjed 
and  handles  it  easily.  She  is,  however,  not 
exempt  from  a  tendency,  common  among  liter¬ 
ary  hidorians,  to  discover  foreign  influences  in 
the  waiters  d;udied.  Such  an  approach  leads 
sometimes  to  excarnation  of  individual  values. 
There  are  universal  spiritual  attitudes  that 
may  lead  two  minds  through  the  same  channels 
without  cither's  knowing  of  the  existence  of 
the  other. 

But  it  is  in  Signos  de  Ibero' America  that  the 
author  throws  off  the  scholarly  re^raint  that  is 
noticeable  in  La  J^ovela  indianifta  and  attacks 
her  task  freely  and  independently.  She  wields 
her  pen  with  real  skill  and  ability. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  work — a  series 
of  essays  and  annotations — she  does  not  attain 
to  evenness  of  d:yle  or  treatment.  At  times  her 
rhythmic  d:yle  verges  on  poetry  and  becomes 
figurative,  effervescent  and  full  of  imagery. 
Even  her  choice  of  words  shows  a  tendency 
toward  uniqueness  and  selecftiveness,  to  fit 
the  particular  subjedt  she  may  be  handling. 
The  following  words  and  expressions  may 
indicate  this:  eftetismo,  naturifta,  cubanidad, 
temdtica,  mesologico,  viajar  en  materialidad, 
prender  altos  signos  de  humanidad. 

La  ?{ovela  indianifta  is  a  more  serious  piece 
of  work;  but  in  Signos  de  Ibero' America  the 
author  expresses  more  of  her  individuality  and 
controls  her  technique  better. — Jose  M.  Hcr- 
ndndez.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Luis  Santillano.  Jovellanos.  Madrid. 

Aguilar. — Jovellanos,  the  author  of  the 
famous  “informe  sobre  la  ley  agraria,”  is  one 
of  the  mo^  representative  writers  of  the  eigh- 
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teenth  century  in  Spain.  This  work  shows  the 
wide  scope  of  his  talent  and  his  extensive 
culture.  Two  chapters  treat  of  his  life  and 
works,  another  discusses  his  ideas  on  public 
education,  agrarian  reform,  and  his  political 
and  social  theories. 

One  chapter  is  given  over  to  an  extensive 
bibliography,  while  another  is  an  “anthology.” 
— Flora  Broods  Hernandez.  Norman,  Okla- 
homa. 

•  Xavier  Abril.  Descubrimiento  del  alba. 

Lima.  Ediciones  Front.  1937-  43  pages. 
$1.00  m.'n. — Abril  is  a  member  of  the  so- 
called  Surrealismo  school.  In  a  foreword  he 
emphasizes  the  difficulty  of  writing  poetry. 
“La  Poesia  es  un  duelo  a  muerte,”  he  says, 
among  other  things.  Not  much  easier  does  the 
present  reviewer  find  it  to  underhand  him. 
It  is  clear  that  the  author  writes  under  a  severe 
emotional  ^rain.  He  is  preoccupied  with  the 
problems  of  life  and  death,  and  seems  unable 
to  decide  which  ^tate  is  preferable.  A  vein  of 
mysticism  is  not  lacking.  A  sex  obsession  is 
apparent.  For  in^ance,  we  find  him  repeatedly 
ascribing  to  nature  the  attributes  of  woman, 
with  emphasis  on  the  sex  element.  He  seems 
especially  fond  of  the  word  cabellera,  which  is 
used  five  times  in  ten  pages.  The  whole  collec' 
tion  is  full  of  symbolism.  There  are  beautiful 
lines  of  admirable  clarity,  but  much  of  the 
book  belongs  to  a  kind  of  fourth'dimensional 
poetry,  clear  only  to  the  initiated. — Calvert 
J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Domingo  Gomez  Rojas.  Elegias.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1935.  159  pages. 

7  pesos. — When  the  Communis  poet  Gomez 
died,  following  imprisonment  as  I.W.W. 
organizer,  his  friends  projected  a  volume  of 
his  poetry  as  a  tribute.  It  took  fifteen  years 
to  complete  the  book.  When  it  did  appear, 
with  a  prolog  by  Acevedo  Hernandez,  it 
revealed  a  Grange  mixture  of  ae^hete  and 
hypochondriac.  Woman,  religion,  and  impris' 
onment  are  the  chief  subjedls  treated  in  this 
ftrange  volume. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Nicol's  Guillen.  Cantos  para  soldados  y 
sones  para  turiitas.  Mexico.  Editorial 

Masas.  1937.  84  pages.  $2.00  m.'n. — Contains 
in  the  fir^  place  a  valuable  prologue  bating 
the  revolutionary  dogma  of  literature  of  Juan 
Marinello,  eminent  Cuban  thinker  and  socialiA 
leader.  He  exhausts  superlatives  in  praise  of 
Nicolas  Guillen  as  the  voice  of  the  combined 
masses,  not  only  of  the  African  and  Cuban, 
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but  of  all  oppressed  humanity.  His  maAery 
of  word,  rhythm  and  refrain;  his  penetration 
and  translation  of  the  people’s  laments  and 
hopes;  his  ennobling  of  the  trivial,  his  pungent 
irony — all  combine  in  proclaiming  “una  fe 
americana.”  “E^e  libro  resuelve  un  gran  pro- 
blema:  el  de  la  acertada  expresion  lirica  de  lo 
politico,”  exclaims  Marinello  in  delight. 

The  work  proper  is  composed  of  thirteen 
Cantos  para  soldados  and  six  Sones  para  turis' 
tas.  All  are  rousing  songs  for  world  reform. 
The  soldier  as  a  human  being,  an  individual, 
demands  over  and  over  again  his  right  to  live. 
In  plain,  every  day  language,  with  ^rong 
^ress  produced  by  ever-recurring  phrases, 
these  complaints  leave  a  haunting  echo. 

Sones  para  turiStas  ^rike  ^raight  home  at 
those  of  us  who  spend  our  money  for  luxuries 
abroad.  The  Yankee  is  branded  repeatedly  for 
squandering  enough  at  a  bar  one  night  to  sup' 
port  a  Cuban  decently  for  a  whole  year.  Rebel' 
lious,  alarming,  forceful  and  fierce,  they  are 
a  battle  cry  to  the  suffering  to  rise  and  assert 
their  human  rights.  Some  of  us  may  not  call 
them  true  poems,  but  rather  propaganda  cries. 
However,  at  times  they  do  have  the  contagious 
rhythm  and  birring  spirit  of  the  Marseillaise. 
— Carl  A.  T vrc.  New  Mexico  State  College. 

•  Lope  de  Vega.  Cancionero  teatral.  (Pro' 
logo  y  notas  de  J.  Robles  Pazos).  Balti' 

more.  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1935.  114  pages. 
31.25. — 138  poems  m  22  classifications  make 
up  this  anthology  of  verses  taken  from  Lope’s 
plays.  The  editor  di^inguishes  the  traditional 
and  the  popular  themes.  Among  the  fir^  are 
found  villancicos,  songs  of  trades,  harve^,  and 
pilgrimage,  and  some  bailes  and' ballads.  The 
others  are  typical  topical  songs. 

Since  the  period  of  Lope  represents  the  high 
point  of  the  seguidilla,  Robles  found  more  of 
them  than  any  other  sort.  The  editor’s  notes 
show  his  familiarity  with  his  field.  The  book, 
with  its  scholarly  prolog,  is  a  di^indt  addition 
to  the  material  available  for  those  who  would 
underhand  the  technique  and  achievements  of 
Lope  de  Vega. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Oscar  Manito.  Edht  serrano.  1935.  12S 
pages. — Poemas  patrioticos.  112  pages. 

— Buenos  Aires.  Editorial  “Tor.” — In  spite 
of  their  entirely  different  themes,  these  books 
by  the  Argentine  poet  Oscar  Manito  are 
profoundly  united  by  a  con^nt  love  of  coun' 
try,  the  same  intensity  of  emotion,  and  an 
identical  spiritual  nobility.  EdAi  serrano  is  one 
of  the  mo^  delightful  verse  collections  which 
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have  appeared  dealing  with  the  pidturesque 
mountain  country  of  the  Argentine  province 
of  Cordoba.  Sehor  Manito  has  been  deeply 
moved  by  the  enchantment  of  this  sublime 
region.  His  poems  are  charadlerized  by  agility, 
color,  freshness.  There  is  in  them  a  noble  and 
vigorous  vision  of  reality,  a  finely  spiritualized 
vision  which  never  leaves  the  genuinely  poetic 
plane.  In  the  Poemas  patrioticos,  there  is  more 
richness  of  conception,  and  more  evidence  of 
Sehor  Manito's  hi^orical  and  ae^hetic  culture. 
It  is  a  deeply  intere^ing  work,  in  which  the 
episodes  of  the  founding  of  Buenos  Aires  and 
of  the  “Reconquer”  appear  poetized  by  a 
warm  patriotic  inspiration. — Ga^on  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

•  Carlos  Prendez  Saldias.  Romances  de  tie' 
rras  ahas.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimen- 
to.  1936. — Translating  the  spirit  of  the  Andes, 
the  gypsy  soul  of  his  people,  Carlos  Prendez 
Saldias,  the  versatile  ^tesman,  critic  and 
poet,  who  is  known  to  all  of  his  friends  as 
“el  ultimo  bohemio,’’  has  given  us  in  this  lateA 
volume  of  poetry  a  reassurance  of  the  vigor 
of  his  race,  Emilio  C(/rtes:  of  its  native  sense 
of  ju^ice  El  Juez;  of  its  traditions  of  hatred  for 
all  that  is  foreign  El  foraftero,  La  colorina.  La 
gringa.  La  ley  de  las  peras;  of  its  ancient  moun- 
tain  cuiStoms  Segundo  Gelvez,  Contrabandifta, 
Trinidad,  Peta  Morales;  its  weird  super^itions 
El  ahogado  celefle,  Rosalba  Lopez,  Colomiro 
T^ur.ez;  of  its  own  wide  wisdom,  pure  love 
learned  from  Nature  that  needs  no  Escuela 
montanesa  or  Misionero.  It  is  truly  as  the  poet 
says: 

^uerencia  de  tierras  altos 
y  de  horizontes  nevados: 
iquerencia  de  mi  querer 
entre  todo  lo  olvidado! 

— Dorothy  M.  Kress.  Berkeley,  California. 

•  Xavier  Villarutia.  J^odlurno  de  los  Ange- 
les,  ncxflurno  mar.  Mexico.  Ediciones 
Hipocampo.  1937. — These  exquisite  poems 
of  a  more  than  surreali^ic  tendency  mark 
another  success  in  the  typographical  work  of 
the  poet  and  printer  Miguel  N.  Lira.  Work 
too  delicate  and  too  rare  ever  to  have  a 
popular  appeal,  these  editions  of  Mexican 
verse  will  always  find  a  preferred  place  on 
the  shelves  of  book  collecftors  of  ta^e.  Villa' 
rutia’s  poems  are  the  expression  of  a  philosophy 
almo^  too  subtle  and  refined  to  have  much 
place  in  this  work^a'day  world  that  belongs 
to  the  machine. — Dorothy  M.  Kress.  Univer' 
sity  of  California. 


•  Luis  Fabio  Xammar.  Wayno.  Lima.  Edi¬ 
ciones  “Palabra.”  1937.  32  pages. — Of 

the  Latin-American  countries,  Peru  is  one  of 
those  which  have  cultivated  the  autocthonous 
poetry  with  moA  enthusiasm  and  have 
developed  the  mo^  original  product.  This 
va^  and  beautiful  country  which  shares 
with  Mexico  the  advantage  of  a  pre-Columbian 
civilization  and  a  rich  colonial  culture,  has  for 
this  reason  been  able  to  produce  a  poetry  of 
authentic  American  flavor,  now  recalling 
aspects  of  its  hi^ory  or  its  folk-lore,  now 
reflecting  the  magnificence  of  its  sublime 
landscape.  In  Wayno  the  poet  Xammar  has 
collected  an  admirable  group  of  poems.  Both 
in  his  lyric  ballads  and  in  his  free  verse  one  is 
conscious  of  the  touch  of  a  true  poet,  at 
the  same  time  modern  and  transcending  all 
time,  both  popular  and  ari^ocratic.  His  lyrics 
numbered  VII,  X  and  XI  are  among  the  mo^ 
perfect  eclogues  which  have  ever  lieencom  posed 
in  we^ern  South  America. — Gaston  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

•  Salvador  Merlino.  Los  metaftsicos.  Buenos 

Aires.  Editorial  “Minerva."  1937.  112 

pages. — Since  the  year  1922,  when  he  fir^ 
appeared  on  the  literary  scene  with  his  volume 
entitled  Cancion  de  vacaciones,  Salvador  Mer¬ 
lino  has  displayed  unusual  literary  activity,  al¬ 
ways  high-minded,  and  a  con^ant  ambition 
to  renew  and  surpass  himself.  Both  his  verses 
and  his  prose  reveal  a  writer  who  is  at  the 
same  time  eclectic  and  personal.  The  present 
solid  volume  of  prose  Judies  has  three  sections: 
Los  metafisicos,  Parentesis,  and  Suetios  para  la 
siembra.  Every  page  is  characterized  by  nobil¬ 
ity  of  thought  and  a  gift  of  rich  sugge^ion. 
His  profound  and  judicious  reflexions  turn  on 
themes  of  the  day  and  themes  of  eternal  signif¬ 
icance.  He  writes  with  a  simplicity,  an  emo¬ 
tion  and  an  intensity  which  are  admirable. 
This  Argentine  thinker  has  been  moved  by 
the  world  crisis  to  a  remarkable  pitch  of  serious 
exaltation.  As  the  author  of  the  Preface  says 
mo^  ju^ly,  “Es  e'ta  la  obra  de  un  pensador 
y  de  un  poeta  creyente  que  no  duda  encontrar 
en  la  senda  de  la  comprension  la  solucion  ven- 
turosa  de  nue^ro  futuro  de^ino.” — Gafton 
Figueira.  Montevideo. 

•  Juan  J.  Remos.  Doce  ensayes.  La  Habana. 

Molina  Cia.  1937.  472  pages. — Sehor 

Remos  occupies  an  enviable  position  among 
Caribbean  writers.  His  rich  and  varied  talent 
has  found  expression  in  works  of  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  charaefter,  lectures,  scholarly  Judies, 
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dramas,  and  ^ill  others.  He  offers  us  here  a 
meaty  collection  of  essays,  a  work  which  con- 
6rms  our  high  opinion  of  him,  which  demon' 
Crates  his  wide  information,  his  clear,  personal 
^yle,  his  keen  aeAhetic  feeling.  As  Sehor 
Remos  informs  us  in  his  short  preface,  these 
essays  were  written  to  be  read  in  public.  The 
author  has  merely  taken  these  addresses  and 
printed  them  in  a  single  volume  to  give  them 
a  permanent  form.  His  subjects  are  as  follows: 
El  problema  de  las  emociones;  La  religion;  El 
amor;  La  palabra;  La  musica:  Las  artes  plditi' 
cas;  La  emocion  del  hombre  de  ciencia;  La  emo' 
cion  femenina;  La  emocion  que  se  va;  El  dolor 
de  ser  bueno;  Alrededor  del  periodismo'  El  sen' 
tido  de  lo  Urico. — Gallon  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

•  Vera  Helen  Buck.  Four  Autos  Sacramen' 
tales  of  1590.  Iowa  City.  University  of 

Iowa.  1937.  99  pages.  $1.00. — One  of  the 
excellent  series  of  Judies  in  Spanish  Lan' 
guage  and  Literature,  published  by  the  Uni' 
versity  of  Iowa.  This,  like  mo^  of  the  other 
publications,  is  a  Doctor's  dissertation,  and  like 
nearly  all  of  them  it  deals  with  the  earlier 
Spanish  Drama.  The  present  text  is  an  edition 
based  on  photo^atic  copies  of  the  original 
manuscripts  in  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  of  Ma' 
drid.  The  text  is  well  annotated  as  regards 
obscure  hi^orical  references,  doubtful  etymoL 
ogies  and  irregularity  in  the  verse  forms.  In 
addition  to  the  text  there  is  an  introduction  in 
which  each  auto  is  discussed  as  to  que^ions  of 
dates  and  sources,  and  we  have  also  an  analysis 
of  the  riming  scheme  of  each  play.  There  is  an 
adequate  bibliography.  This  work  is  a  fine 
example  of  scholarly  research. — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Xavier  Icaza.  Traye^oria.  Mexico.  Uni' 
versidad  Obrera.  1936.  75  pages.  1  peso. 

— Few  of  that  older  generation  of  Mexican 
writers,  men  who  like  Azuela  and  Guzman 
created  a  veritable  literary  renaissance  in  the 
early  twenties,  are  now  articulate.  Those  who 
Still  use  the  pen  have  loSt  the  spark  and  the 
vision,  the  robuSt  qualities  of  an  art  grounded 
in  reality,  that  characlterized  their  significant 
work.  They  no  longer  have  anything  worth' 
while  to  say  to  the  present  generation. 

New  writers  are  springing  up,  it  is  true. 


in  tune  with  the  Mexico  of  today,  a  Mexico  of 
va^  scx:ial  achievement  and  renewed  hope  for 
progress,  enlightenment  and  national  dignity. 
Traye6toria,  fittingly  enough,  is  a  panorama 
of  Mexican  history,  a  modern  evaluation,  in 
dramatic'poetic  terms,  of  the  historic  aspira' 
tions  of  the  Mexican  people  for  “land  and 
liberty.”  It  is  simple  in  form,  heroic  in  mcxxl 
and  with  admirable  unity  condenses  the  dy' 
namic  march  of  Mexico’s  history  into  four  brief 
episodes.  Las  tres  garantias  deals  with  the 
Struggle  for  independence  from  Spain  cuh 
minating  in  Iturbide’s  betrayal.  Los  derechos 
del  hombre  synthesizes  the  epcx:h  of  the  Re' 
form.  Tierra  y  libertad  translates  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  Revolution.  En  el  cruce  reveals 
the  temper  of  modem  Mexico  in  a  world  beset 
with  catastrophe  and  prophesies  the  triumph 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  united  againSt  their 
oppressors.  TrayeCtoria  loses  some  of  its  effeeft 
when  it  is  merely  read  and  not  recited.  A  good 
deal  of  what  seems  to  be  rhetorical  display 
would  undoubtedly  come  to  life  with  skillful 
dramatic  presentation. — M.  H. 

•  Vidtor  M.  Rendon.  Teatro  (1922'1936). 

Guayaquil.  Reed  Sy*  Reed,  Departamento 

de  Imprenfci  1937.  473  pages. — One  is  almost 
tempted  to  call  seiior  Rendon  the  foremost 
citizen  of  Ecuador.  He  is  rounding  out  a 
long  and  useful  career  in  the  service  of  his 
country  and  of  his  fellow  men.  Pradtically 
bi'lingual,  he  has  written  novels,  poems  and 
plays  in  both  Spanish  and  French.  The  present 
volume  consists  mainly  of  plays  represented  in 
Ecuador  from  1922  to  1936.  The  subjedt  matter 
is  varied;  a  few  deal  with  incidents  in  the 
world'war,  one  is  on  the  problem  of  Eugenics, 
some  are  farces  written  solely  to  amuse,  for 
instance,  pieces  written  in  honor  of  the  celebra' 
tion  of  some  fieSta.  Historical  plays,  mostly 
tragedies,  are  not  lacking,  the  material  being 
taken  from  both  the  history  of  Spain  and  that 
of  Ecuador.  In  all  there  are  fifteen  of  these 
plays.  They  are  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  dramatic  literature  of  his  country.— Cal' 
vert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Demetrio  Aguilera  Malta.  Canal  Zone 

(Los  Tanquis  en  Panama).  Santiago  de 

Chile.  Ercilla.  Iy35  154  pages.  10  pesos. — 


men  who  in  the  near  future  may  again  lead 
Mexico  to  the  front  ranks  of  world  literature; 
but  at  the  present  time  it  remains  for  Xavier 
Icaza,  the  creator  of  Panchito  Chapapote,  to 
bridge  the  gap.  Trayedtoria,  a  dramatic  recita' 
tion,  represents  his  first  serious  effort  to  get 


In  this  novel,  D.  Aguilera  Malta— one  of 
Ecuador’s  youngest  and  beSt  known  writers — 
has  produced  a  biting  invedtive  againSt  the 
Yankee  invasion  of  Panama.  His  dedication 
reads:  “Dedico  eSte  libro  a  los  negros  de  Cho' 
rrillo  y  Calidonia.  A  los  revolucionarios  meSt’' 
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ws  y  blancxjs  de  Panama.  A  los  marinos  auto 
maticos  de  la  Flota  Norte^americana.” 

It  is  a  repulsively  realistic  thing  and  what 
slight  thread  of  plot  the  ^ory  boa^s  is  held 
together  only  by  Pedro  Coorsi,  who,  in  the 
beginning,  is  6red  from  his  linotypi^’s  job. 

Coorsi’s  father  was  a  dominating  Greek, 
who  had  worked  on  one  of  the  dredges  in  the 
con^rudtion  of  the  Canal,  and  his  mother 
“una  chomba.”  The  Greek  earned  his  share  of 
the  gold  that  was  spilled  so  lavishly  in  those 
days— but  drank  moA  of  it  away. — The 
family  lived  in  Calidonia,  one  of  the  negro 
di^ridts  of  Panama,  and  there  Pedro— a  little 
whiter  than  his  companions — went  fir^  to 
school  and  was  proud  to  be  a  Panamanian. 
Growing  up,  he  druggies  to  earn  even  enough 
to  keep  himself  and  his  poor  mother,  until  her 
death,  treat  his  friends  and  have  the  amount 
necessary  for  the  mulatas  or  white  wenches 
with  whom  he  seeks  forgetfulness  of  the 
dismal  net  that  life  weaves  around  him. 

The  mofit  bitter  parts  are  those  dealing 
with  the  period  when  the  fleet  is  in  .  .  . 
Pedro  obtains  a  job  with  Tommie  to  bring 
sailors  to  his  caniina,  at  the  entrance  to  black 
Chorrillo,  where  they  make  extraordinary 
fools  of  themselves  in  gambling,  drinking  and 
sexual  orgies  with  the  women  whom  Tommie 
supplies  under  a  unique  plan. 

El  Canal,  Los  Yanquis,  Violeta — a  white 
woman  he  loves — all  finally  become  so  burn- 
ing  in  Pedro’s  mad  brain  that  he  wrecks  the 
car  one  night  on  the  Avenida  Central  and  is 
fatally  wounded.  During  his  la^  hours  the 
nurse  hears  him  murmur  only  “El  Canal.  . 

— Terrell  Tatum.  University  of  Chattanooga. 

•  Mario  Azuela.  Precursores.  Santiago  de 

Chile.  Ercilla.  1935.  125  pages.  10  pesos. 

— Banditry  is  no  new  thing  in  Mexico  In  the 
fir^  Mexican  title  of  the  Biblioteca  America, 
to  contain  five  books  from  each  Latin  American 
country,  the  famous  noveli^  Azuela  writes 
the  lives  of  two  bandits  of  the  pa^  century, 
Amito  and  Manuel  Lozada,  using  contem- 
porary  documents  and  people  who  knew  them. 
The  excellent  but  short  final  sevftion,  Hombre 
masa,  uses  the  Stream  of  Consciousness 
method  to  individualize  one  of  Lozada’s  fob 
lowers. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Flora  Diaz  Parrado.  Mis  tinieblas.  Santiago 

de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1936.  263  pages. 
10  pesos. — The  secretary  of  the  Cuban  lega¬ 
tion  in  Chile,  a  chubby-faced,  attractive  girl, 
35  her  portrait  in  the  book  proves,  writes  what 
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she  terms  “novela  ensayo,”  conversations 
with  various  beings  that  people  her  mind. 
Fir^  she  hears  a  voice,  and  a  Daemon  pro¬ 
claiming  himself  the  “yea^  of  her  being” 
discusses  sex  with  her.  She  decides  that 
Nature,  Life  and  Reason  govern  mankind. 
Then  Thought  and  her  Daemon  argue  with 
and  about  her.  Then  she  talks  with  the  World 
about  con^ruCting  a  new  world  based  on 
Equality,  Spirituality,  Virtue,  Beauty,  Science 
and  Labor.  But  at  the  end  she  learns  that  the 
world  is  a  world  of  love.  Intere^ing  to  show 
the  thought  processes  of  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  in  Latin  America. — W.  K.  J. 

•  A.  Pareda  Diez-Canseco.  La  Beldaca. 

Novela  del  Tropico.  Prologo  de  Luis 
Alberto  S.mchez.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla. 
1935.  239  pages.  18  pesos. — La  Beldaca  is  the 
name  of  a  trading  sloop  on  which  Jesus  Pa- 
rrales  learns  to  be  a  sailor  and  comes  to  love 
the  .sea  better  than  home  and  family.  La  Bel- 
daca  IS  also  the  name  of  a  second  sloop  which 
Jesus  acquires  in  his  own  right  and  which 
he  loses  through  the  machinations  of  Arman¬ 
do,  the  villain  of  the  novel,  who  rises  to 
wealth  by  various  unsavory  methods.  The 
circumstances  centering  about  the  acquisition 
of  the  second  boat  are  the  weakest  part  of  the 
Story,  for  Jesus  finds  the  money,  old  Spanish 
coins,  in  sands  which  had  been  rather  thor¬ 
oughly  searched  before.  Had  Jesus  acquired 
his  wealth  by  toil  and  sacrifice,  the  tragedy  of 
its  loss  would  have  been  poignant;  but  it  is 
a  case  of  easy  come,  easy  go,  and  we  are  not 
greatly  moved. 

The  other  charavfters  in  the  Story-^  are  not 
particularly  Striking.  They  seem  to  lack  that 
individual  touch  which  would  make  them 
alive.  There  is  not  as  much  local  color  as  one 
would  exi^cft  from  a  subject  that  immediately 
suggests  Blasco  Ibanez’  Flor  de  Mayo,  and  the 
descriptive  Style  with  its  numerous  short 
choppy  sentences  is  sometimes  monotonous. 
The  be.St  of  the  descriptive  passages  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  account  of  the  burning  of 
Guayaquil  in  1896,  and  here  the  author  rises 
to  heights  unfortunately  not  attained  in  the 
rest  of  the  novel. 

The  prologue  by  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez 
gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  author  and  men¬ 
tions  other  Ecuatorian  writers  now  making 
a  name  for  themselves  in  the  literature  of 
Latin  America. — Sturgis  E.  Leavitt.  University 
of  North  Carolina. 
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10  Jose  D'ez'Canseco.  Duque.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Ercilla.  1934.  123  pages.  (<  pesos. 
— Ercilla  initiates  its  Biblioteca  America,  to  in- 
include  5  titles  from  each  Latin^American 
nation,  with  this  novel  by  a  Peruvian  arisen 
crat  already  known  for  his  short  Tories  Gaviota 
^  and  El  Km  83.  This  novel  scourges  high  society 
I  in  Lima,  a  degenerate  crowd  given  to  every 
f  sort  of  excess.  Teddy  Crownchield  (sic)  Soto 

I  Menor,  back  from  learning  the  vices  of  Lon' 
don  and  Paris,  loves  Bati  A^orga.  She  flees 
on  the  eve  of  their  wedding,  upon  learning 
the  relationship  between  her  fiance  and  her 
I  father.  Teddy’s  mother,  tiring  of  her  lover, 
Ted’s  chum,  is  glad  to  get  away  too.  So  of 
I  the  main  charaAers,  only  Duque,  the  dog,  re- 
mains  in  Peru.  He  is  the  only  likeable  being  in 
the  book.  Perhaps  that  is  why  this  novel, 
whose  nervous,  clipped  ^yle  is  thoroughly  in 
keeping  with  the  subject,  is  named  from 
Teddy’s  dog. — W.  K.  J. 

•  Enrique  Lopez  Albujar.  T^uevos  cuentos 
f  andinos.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1937. 

186  pages.  $15  m.m. — The  author  has  written 
i  other  tales  concerning  life  in  the  Peruvian 
Andes,  as  early  as  1920.  These  new  Tories 
deal  with  the  same  people,  the  Indians  of  that 
region,  and  their  contadl  with  the  whites. 
The  life  of  the  Indian,  to  judge  by  these  narra¬ 
tions,  is  almo^  incredibly  hard;  their  exploita¬ 
tion  by  the  ruling  classes,  outrageous.  It  is 
/  sufficient  to  cite  the  bloody  denouement  of  one 
of  the  tales,  where  a  young  Indian  is  torn  to 
pieces  by  savage  dogs,  which  his  ma^er  looses 
I  upon  him.  His  only  offense  is  his  love  for  a 
young  Indian  maiden  whom  the  ma^er  covets 
for  himself.  We  have  also  Tories  of  bandits, 
graft  among  petty  officials,  and  reali^ic  pic- 
1  tures  of  cuistoms  among  the  lower  classes  of 
[  Peru.  There  are  numerous  Indian  words  and 
idioms,  which  are  unknowm  to  the  average 
reader.  It  is  a  well  written  book,  and  intere^ing 
to  a  degree,  but  too  often  morbidly  pessi- 
miAic  and  cynical. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

*  •  Juan  Marin.  El  secreto  del  dexftor  Balou «. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1936.  203 
pages.  10  pesos. — Five  weird  tales  by  the 
doctor,  sailor,  flier  author  of  the  ma^erpiece 
Paralelo  f3  sur.  The  title  ^ory  describes  a 
j  truth-telling  gas  that  told  its  doctor  inventor 
what  his  wife  and  daughter  thought  of  him. 

'  El  crimen  de  Percival  Laurence  tells  of  a  curse 
pursuing  its  victim  around  the  world.  La 
I  muerte  de  Julian  Aranda  tells  of  a  fatal  joke 
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played  on  a  publicity  seeker.  Techo  del  mundo 
is  pseudo-science,  and  Ldzaro,  the  mo^  grue¬ 
some  of  the  lot,  tells  of  a  sculptor  who  makes 
figures  out  of  himself.  The  laA  32  pages, 
laudatory  criticism  of  the  earlier  novel  Avion 
volaba,  might  well  be  spared,  especially  if  it 
had  been  replaced  by  another  thriller. — 
W.  K.J. 

•  Manuel  Martinez  Feduchy.  Manin,  tro- 
tamundos.  La  Paz.  Editorial  Amo.  1936. 

275  pages.  15  bolivianos. — Behold  a  humorfat 
out  of  Bolivia!  From  the  time  that  Manin, 
finding  a  Round-the- World  ticket  in  the  pocket 
of  a  dead  parachute  jumper,  decides  to  use  it, 
we  are  treated  to  an  intere^ing  travel  b(x)k, 
well  written  and  with  unforced  humor. 
Manin  swings  through  the  Mediterranean, 
visiting  dancehalls  and  harems  and  fighting  a 
duel  in  Jerusalem,  then  to  the  New  World, 
and  a  view  of  the  supercinema,  “Lionel  el 
bombero  heroico,’’  then  to  South  America. 
The  latter  part  is  the  be^,  especially  the 
chapter  devoted  to  Bolivia.  Three  amusing 
short  Tories  at  the  end  make  one  anxious  to 
read  Huerto  de  AriCtofanes,  Feduchy's  fir^ 
book,  published  in  1930. — Willis  K.  Jones. 
Miami  University. 

•  Julio  Romano.  Hambre  de  tierra.  Madrid. 
Espasa-Calpe.  1935.  200  pages.  5  pesetas. 

— It  gives  one  somewhat  of  a  weird  feeling, 
in  the  light  of  the  present  conflagration  in 
Spain,  to  pick  up  such  a  book  as  Hambre  de 
tierra,  which  appeared  on  the  eve  of  the  con- 
flieft,  and  which  goes  far  to  explain  what  it  is 
all  about.  Senor  Romano  is  dealing  with  the 
Andalusian  peasant,  who,  it  has  I'^en  said, 
has  never  in  his  life  known  what  it  meant  to 
have  all  he  wanted  to  eat  at  any  one  time. 
While  there  is  much  fine  painting  of  land¬ 
scapes,  popula{  customs  and  the  like,  the  serial 
implications  of  the  tale  are,  simply,  too  big  to 
be  overlooked.  Romano  is  a  versatile  and  ac¬ 
complished  writer,  and  will  be  remembered 
for  his  two  contributions  of  fairly  recent  date 
to  the  “Vidas  Espaholas’’ — his  Pedro  Antonio 
de  Alarcon  el  noveliCta  and  his  Weyler,  el 
homhre  de  hierro. — Samuel  Putnam.  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

AAA 

“There  are  two  groups  of  scienti^s.  One 
group  is  working  hard  to  lengthen  human  life, 
and  the  other  group  is  working  just  as  hard 
to  shorten  it.’’ — From  Augu^a  Amiel  La- 
peyre,  Pensees  sauvages. 
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•  Lodovico  Barassi.  II  Diritto  del  Lavoro. 

Milano.  A.  Giuffre.  1937.  2  vols. — So 
much  is  being  said  and  so  little  has  adiually 
been  written  about  the  rights  of  Labor,  that 
one  can  but  welcome  heartily  the  appearance 
in  book  form  of  the  series  of  lectures  given 
on  this  subjedt  for  welhnigh  thirty  years  by 
Prof.  Barassi  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Milan.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  in  print 
which  can  compare  with  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation  contained  within  these  900  pages. 
Professor  Barassi  begins  his  fir^  volume  with 
a  description  of  the  mainsprings  of  all  rights 
of  Labor,  with  an  analysis  of  that  contradt 
underlying  all  relationships  of  capital  and 
labor  which  is  in  reality  more  than  an 
economic  contradt,  rather  a  true  social  con- 
tradt,  he  follows  with  the  exposition  of  the 
minimum  requirements  to  be  met  by  the 
workers,  and  the  provisions  for  their  employ' 
ment,  and,  Bnally,  he  takes  up  the  que^ion  of 
the  modalities  of  individual  contradls  between 
employers  and  employees,  with  all  the  legal  and 
moral  considerations  involved  in  them.  The 
second  volume  shifts  the  emphasis  from  the 
laborer  to  Labor  itself,  a  theme  which  is  con- 
sidered  in  its  ab^radt  as  well  as  in  its  concrete 
reality,  together  with  the  intimately  con' 
nedted  que^ion  of  its  retribution  and  its  sanc' 
tions.  Altogether  a  remarkably  welhconceived 
and  adequately  expounded  course  of  political 
economy,  which  may  intere^  the  indents 
in  this  particular  field,  as  well  as  those 
seriously  concerned  with  the  implications  of 
a  progressive  rise  of  the  ^tus  of  Labor  in  this 
country  and  abroad. — Mario  Palmieri.  Evans' 
ton,  Illinois. 

•  G.  Cogni.  II  RazJsmo.  Milano.  Bocca. 

1937.  10  lire. — Cogni  interprets  for 
Italians  the  new  philosophy  of  Aryan  suprem' 
acy,  basing  his  comments  or  summaries  upon 


the  leading  German  authorities  on  the  sub' 
jedt.  Not  one  but  all  the  leading  phases  of  the 
movement  are  discussed,  together  with  their 
hi^orical  backgrounds.  The  author  believes 
that  this  movement  should  not  merely  be 
limited  to  the  north  of  Europe,  that  it  is  non- 
political  in  charadler,  and  that  it  is  funda' 
mentally  an  exaltation  of  all  that  is  beA  in 
Hindu'European  civilization.  Therefore,  he 
holds  that  with  some  modification  it  can  be 
transferred  to  the  Latin  people,  who  together 
with  the  Germans  have  exercised  a  material 
and  spiritual  domination  in  the  ancient, 
medieval  and  modern  worlds.  While  many 
objedtions  can  be  raised  again^  the  neo' 
Aryanism  which  he  supports  with  so  much 
enthusiasm  and  intelligence,  the  book  remains 
a  clear  and  thoroughgoing  analysis  of  a  sub' 
jedt  which  is  universally  discussed  but  whose 
essence  and  nature  is  ^ill  very  nebulous  in  the 
minds  of  mo^  non'Germans. — Joseph  G.  Fu- 
cilia.  Northwe^ern  University. 

•  M.  Levi  Deveali.  II  rapporto  di  lavoro. 

Milano.  A.  GiufTre.  1937.  186  pages.  14 
lire. — A  commentary  on  Italian  labor  law. 
The  author’s  ability  to  synthesize  his  material 
is  exceptional,  as  is  the  clarity  of  his  writing. 
Sig.  Levi  presents  an  analysis  cf  Italian  labor 
relations;  not  a  criticism,  since  he  maintains 
thruout  the  impartial  attitude  of  the  scholar 
and  never  deviates  into  propaganda.  Although 
this  ^udy  shows  a  familiarity  with  labor  prac' 
tices  in  Italy,  there  are  no  references  to  cases 
in  the  book.  From  the  essentially  pragmatic 
point  of  view  of  the  American,  this  is  an  unfot' 
tunate  omission.  Sig.  Levi’s  approach,  how' 
ever,  is  common  among  Italian  authors,  and  it 
permits  him  to  display  his  abilities  of  compres' 
sion  and  expression,  in  which  re^  the  principal 
values  of  his  book. — John  Clarke  Adams. 
Hobart  College. 
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•  Niccolo  Giani.  Lineamenti  su  I'ordina' 
mento  sociale  dello  ^ato  jasciSta:  a  cura 

della  Biblioteca  di  ^udi  internazionali  sul  fas' 
cismo,  con  presentazione  di  Carlo  Emilio  Get' 
ri.  Milano.  A.  GiufFre.  1934. 30  lire. — Dr.  Giani 
has  compiled  a  lij^t  of  the  public  agencies  which 
supply  social  services  in  Fascia  Italy,  He  has 
outlined  the  ^rucflure  and  function  of  each 
agency  and  cited  the  pertinent  laws.  The 
result  is  a  useful  handbook  on  a  large  group 
of  administrative  organs  which  are  generally 
neglecJted  in  the  ordinary  text  in  public  law. 
The  author  has  also  attempted  to  define  social 
service,  to  expound  a  new  Fascist  theory  of 
such  service  and  to  offer  certain  criticisms  of 
existing  institutions.  One  is  forced  to  admit 
that  Dr.  Giani’s  treatment  is  not  always  satis' 
facftory. — John  Clarice  Adams.  Hobart  College. 

•  F.  Lattanzio  6?  D.  Besesti.  TsIoSfrc  terre 
d'oltre  mare.  Bologna.  Cappelli.  1936. 

221  pages.  8  lire. — This  volume  needs  little 
more  comment  than  that  it  suggests  the  now 
famous  }iew  Russia's  Primer  and  obviously 
aims  to  foSter  an  attitude  among  its  readers 
quite  similar  in  quality.  T'he  subtitle  alone. 
Brief  hiftorical,  geographical,  political  and 
economic  scenes  for  ^udious  youth,  implies  its 
true  nature.  One  can  seek  in  vain  for  any  con- 
troversial  subjedt  matter  concerning  the  acqui' 
sition  and  administration  of  the  Italian  cob 
onies,  particularly  in  the  long  sedtion  devoted 
to  the  Empire  of  Ethiopia.  The  authors  have 
exerted  an  obvious  effort  to  be  objedtive  and 
impartial,  and  have  perforce  been  highly 
seledtive  and  discreet -yet  the  complete  natural' 
ness  of  Italy’s  colonial  expansion  is  m.'’.de  so 
inherent  in  the  exposition  that  the  reader,  and 
particularly  the  Italian  reader,  almost  condones 
and  admits  the  reasonableness  of  Italy’s  ma- 
noeuvres.  The  information  contained  concern- 
ing  administration,  population,  economic  de¬ 
velopments,  etc.,  attests  to  the  central  influ¬ 
ence  of  Rome  and  the  Duce,  and  seems  to 
negledt  those  unsatisfactory  factors  which  cer¬ 
tainly  must  exist,  but  which  are  beSt  ignored 
in  sucha  Study. — R.  W.  Baldner.  Northwestern 
University. 

•  Amerigo  Ruggiero.  Italiani  in  America. 

Milano.  Treves.  (New  York.  Italian  Book 
Center).  1937.  25.2  pages.  $.90. — A  history  of 
Italian  immigration  to  the  United  States  which 
includes  an  account  of  the  life  and  conditions 
in  those  Italian  regions  from  which  the  immi¬ 
grants  come  as  compared  with  the  new  Amer¬ 
ican  environment.  The  author  describes  the 


serious  handicaps  under  which  the  immigrant 
finds  himself,  the  exploitation  to  which  he  is 
subjected  even  by  his  own  countrymen,  his 
dreams.  Struggles,  defeats  and  victories.  The 
problem  of  the  American-born  Italian  who 
feels  and  is  considered  as  neither  fish  nor  flesh 
is  adequately  treated.  The  author  is  objecftive 
and  very  severe  when  he  talks  on  pre-FasciSt 
Italy  but  is  quite  unreliable  when  he  puts 
forth  the  highly  debatable  claim  that  the  dicta¬ 
torship  has  relieved  the  conditions  which 
forced  the  Italians  of  Southern  Italy  to  emi¬ 
grate. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Guido  Zanobini.  Corso  di  Diritto  CorpO' 
ratiio.  Milano.  A.  Giuffr^.  1937. — A 
thorough  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  basic 
principles  of  the  corporative  State.  In  addition, 
it  has  the  undeniable  merit  of  placing  modem 
corporativism  in  relief  againSt  its  own  histor¬ 
ical  background.  The  genesis  of  the  syndi¬ 
calist  movement  is  thus  made  to  serve  as  an 
introducition  to  the  discussion  of  those  funda¬ 
mental  elements  which  differentiate  the 
Fascist  conception  of  corporative  organization 
from  the  conception  of  syndicalist  organization 
in  democratic-liberal  States.  To  have  brought 
all  syndicalist  organizations  under  the  aegis 
of  the  State,  to  have  brought  to  an  end  their 
hostile  attitude  to  whatever  did  not  affecft 
the  material  welfare  of  their  members,  to  have 
transformed  their  class  antagonism  into  the 
most  forceful  element  of  class  cooperation,  to 
have  abrogated  their  political  power  and  en¬ 
hanced  instead  their  power  in  the  realm  of 
economics;  to  have  made  the  private  interests 
of  individuals  subservient  to  the  higher  in¬ 
terests  of  the  State,  to  have  denied  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  exceptional  rights  of  particular  cate¬ 
gories  of  citizens  in  the  economic  organization 
of  the  State,  to  have,  finally,  sublimated  the 
ideal  of  proletarian  justice  to  an  ideal  of  social 
justice,  are  some  of  the  main  changes  effedted 
in  Italy  by  Fascist  Corporativism.  How  these 
changes  were  brought  about  in  the  brief 
course  of  only  fifteen  years,  how  they  have 
affedted  the  life  of  the  Italian  nation,  and  what 
developments  may  be  expedted  to  follow  next, 
form  the  tissue  of  this  highly  documented 
and  exceptionally  well-written  book,  which 
must  be  recommended  to  all  Students  of  the 
corporative  State,  and  whose  translation  into 
English  become.'?  almost  imperative  in  the  light 
of  the  growing  number  of  such  Students 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world. — 
Mario  Palmieri.  EvanSton,  Illinois. 
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•  Gen.  Luigi  Frusci.  In  Somalia  sul  fronte 
meridionale.  Bologna.  Licinio  Cappelli. 
1936.  25  lire. — There  is  little  doubt  that 
Italy’s  superiority  over  Ethiopia  in  mechan' 
ical  equipment  would  have  been  nullified  by 
other  factors  but  for  the  military  genius  of  its 
generals,  the  sacrifice  and  courage  of  its  soldiers, 
the  loyalty  of  its  black  troops,  and  the  pathetic 
lack  of  national  unity  within  the  Ethiopian 
empire.  On  the  torrid  southern  front  the 
ob^acles  to  be  overcome  were  peculiarly 
arduous  and  hazardous.  It  was  in  this  sector 
that  the  column  under  the  command  of 
General  Frusci  played  a  decisive  role  from  the 
time  of  the  taking  of  Gorrahei  and  Hamanlei 
to  the  capture  of  Harrar.  Preceding  the  de' 
tailed  recital  of  the  operations  of  this  column 
arc  chapters  dealing  with  the  ^atus  of  the 
colonial  troops  immediately  following  the  Ual 
Ual  incident,  a  description  of  the  various 
types  of  native  African  soldiery  fighting  for 
Italy,  a  sketch  of  the  geological  charaAer  of  the 
region  and  its  bearing  upon  logisftic  problems, 
and  an  account  of  the  military  preparations 
of  Ethiopia  before  the  outbreak  of  ho^ilities. 
This  la^  chapter  is  of  a  considerable  intere^ 
because  it  shows  that  in^ead  of  being  an  inno' 
cent  peace-loving  country  as  she  and  her  allies 
have  led  many  to  believe,  Ethiopia  had  been 
making  the  mo^  intensive  military  prepara¬ 
tions  for  several  years  prior  to  the  conflict, 
and  was  deliberately  seeking  to  take  advantage 
of  the  leaA  provocation  in  order  to  invade  and 
conquer  the  adjoining  Italian  colonies. — Joseph 
C.  Fucilla.  Northwe^ern  University. 

•  Paolo  Treves.  Biografia  di  un  poeta.  Tori¬ 
no.  Giulio  Einaudi.  1937.  103  pages.  9 
lire. — This  short  biography  of  the  French 
poet,  Maurice  de  Guerin,  is  said  to  be  the  firA 
one  published  in  Italian.  The  author  is  a  ver¬ 
satile  writer,  joumali^,  noveli^  and  hi^orian. 
Guerin  was  a  disciple  of  Lamennais.  His  life 
was  charad:erized,  as  were  those  of  many  of 
the  Romantics,  by  a  struggle  between  the 
orthodox  Catholic  faith  on  the  one  hand,  and 
agnoAicism  and  free-thinking  on  the  other. 
Bom  in  1810,  in  the  South  of  France,  Guerin 
was  sent  as  a  youth  to  a  school  which  was  to 
prepare  him  for  the  prieAhood.  He  soon  with¬ 
drew  from  religious  {Studies,  however,  and 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  Re^less  in  the 
Church,  he  was  even  more  so  without  it.  To 
his  sensitive  soul  Nature  was  a  great  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  much  of  his  poetry  reflecfts  her.  Yet 
so  pessimi^ic  is  his  muse  as  to  sugge^  Musset 
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in  Les  T^uits.  Guerin  died  in  1839,  ^ill  a  youth. 
His  writing  is  small  in  amount,  but  some  of  hig 
verses  have  a  rare  beauty.  He  deserves  a  wider 
circle  of  readers. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas. 

•  Eme^  Vercesi.  Don  Bosco.  Milano. 

Bompiani.  1934.  9  lire. — Giovanni  Bosco 

was  beatified  in  1930  and  canonized  in  1934. 
To  the  majority  he  is  known  as  the  founder  of 
the  Society  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  give  asylum  and  in^mrtion  to 
youthful  outca^s,  orphans  and  derelicfls,  and 
to  make  them  honorable,  indu^rious  and  God¬ 
fearing  members  of  society.  As  the  saintly 
sage  who  was  the  unofficial  but  intimate 
adviser  of  Pope  Pius  IX  and  Pope  Leo  X,  and 
as  one  of  those  vital  forces  which  during  the 
trying  period  of  the  Italian  Risorgimento 
saved  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  he  is  known  only  to  a  few. 
Though  he  in  no  way  belittles  the  fir^  of  these 
aspects,  Vercesi  gives  greater  ^ress  to  Don 
Bosco  as  counsellor  and  diplomat.  Incidentally, 
in  this  new  edition  the  author  adds  introduc¬ 
tory  material  on  Don  Bosco's  motto.  Da  mihi 
anitras,  a  condemnation  of  the  new  German 
Faith  Movement  with  its  sub^itution  of 
“blood”  and  “race”  for  the  principle  of  uni¬ 
versal  redemption,  and  an  account  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  Lourdes.  The  place  of  the  la^  two 
subjedls  can  hardly  be  ju^ified  here  and  tends 
to  spoil  the  unity  of  an  otherwise  clear-cut 
and  searching  portrait  of  one  of  the  greater 
personalities  of  the  pa^  century. — Joseph  G. 
Fucilla.  Northwe^em  University. 

•  Alberto  Viviani.  Giacomo  Leopardi. 

Roma.  Formiggini.  1937.  115  pages.  5 

lire. — The  late^  addition  to  the  long  li^  of 
Pro'^li  published  by  Formiggini,  a  clear,  com- 
pacft  and  reasonably  complete  account  of  the 
life  of  the  great  poet  and  philosopher  who  has 
suffered  so  much  from  bigoted  attacks  by  his 
enemies  and  misguided  defence  by  his  friends. 
Repelled  by  the  emotionalism  manife^ed  by 
many  writers  who  honored  and  defamed  Leo¬ 
pardi  as  the  centenary  of  his  death  approached, 
Viviani  Judies  him  with  ^ridl  impartiality. 
He  does  not  try  to  fit  him  into  some  pre-con- 
ceived  psychological  theory  or  e^ablishcd 
social  or  literary  tradition,  but  seeks  him  in 
his  works,  particularly  in  his  letters  and 
in  his  philosophical  and  literary  essays  (the 
Zibaldone).  Inve^igated  in  this  fashion,  Leo¬ 
pardi  emerges  as  a  profoundly  individualistic 
personality,  a  life-long  seeker  of  the  truth. 
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who  outgrew  the  prejudices  and  habits  of 
thought  of  his  generation. 

In  this  short  ^udy,  Viviani  does  not  attempt 
much  more  than  a  biographical  sketch,  but  his 
method  and  conclusions  are  always  in  harmony 
with  the  thought  of  Leopardi  himself,  and 
the  result  is  a  reliable  work.  A  useful  short 
bibliography  is  appended. — H.  S.  Harvey. 
The  University  of  Roche^er. 

•  Angelo  Della  Massea.  A  braccetto  con 

Marte.  Roma.  Formiggini.  1936.  258 

pages.  10  lire. — The  author  is  a  poet,  even 
in  his  prose  writings.  The  present  volume  is 
composed  largely  of  memories  of  the  World 
War.  The  adtion  is  at  the  front  with  the  Itah 
ian  forces  fighting  the  Au^rians.  Some  of  the 
incidents  are  taken  from  previous  works  of 
the  author,  published  soon  after  the  war.  He 
speaks  in  the  higher  terms  of  General  Gra- 
noli,  under  whom  he  served,  considering  him 
j  a  genius  of  the  fir^  order.  The  dominant  note 
■  of  the  whole  book  is  patriotism,  and  it  is  im' 
bued  with  an  ardent  spirit  of  optimism  as  to 
the  future  of  Italy.  She  mu^  and  will  be  the 
greater  of  nations,  thinks  our  author.  There 
are  reali^ic  scenes  from  the  front,  and  sudden 
and  violent  death.  But  the  book  is  essentially 
ideali^ic,  ignoring  the  present  danger  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  looking  forward  to  a  better  and 
happier  time  in  the  future.  Such  books  have 
their  merits. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

•  Adriano  Tilgher.  Crifto  e  noi.  Modena. 

Guanda.  1934.  129  pages.  9  lire. — Under 

the  title  of  Problemi  d'oggi  the  Guanda  coh 
ledion  offers  readers  a  complete  view  of 
modern  spiritual  currents,  treated  outside 
the  narrow  borders  of  secfls  or  parties.  About 
twenty  volumes  have  already  been  issued. 
Very  intere^ing  is  this  essay  by  Tilgher,  who 
makes  a  survey  of  the  essential  characfleri^ics 
of  Chri^ian  under^anding  in  contra^  with 
the  religious  conceptions  of  life  as  seen  in 
Buddhism  and  Hellenism ;  the  Chri^ian  vision 
being  Love,  the  Buddhi^ic  attitude  Detach' 
ment,  and  the  Greek  conception  Eternal  Recur- 
rence.  Under  these  captions  the  author  reveals 
the  dramatic  tension  under  which  the  present 
generation  druggies  in  its  moderni^ic  ^tate 
of  mind.  In  a  chapter  dedicatee  to  Buonaiuti, 
a  leader  of  the  ModerniAic  School,  the  author 
discusses  the  que^ions  concerning  the  hi^or- 
ical  figure  of  the  Ma^er  of  Galilee  in  com- 
I  parison  with  the  mythical  conception  of  His 
I  life,  Tilgher’s  answer  is  Jesus  as  Love,  the  only 


vision  of  the  Messianic  experience  of  man¬ 
kind  to  remain  alive  and  ^ill  available  to 
humanity  in  this  century.  Another  intere^ing 
chapter  defines  the  position  of  Nietzsche, 
with  his  will  to  Power,  in  contra^  with  Chri^ 
and  his  love.  In  reading  the  book  one  is  con¬ 
scious  that  it  is  given  vigor  by  a  pervading 
maladju^ment  and  an  unconscious  desire  to 
believe. — Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith 
College. 

•  Alessandro  Pellegrini.  Andre  Gide.  Fi¬ 
renze.  “La  Nuova  Italia.”  1937.  136 
pages.  10  lire. — The  “cas  Gide”  is  one  of  the 
mo^  fascinating  ones  of  our  time,  from  a  liter¬ 
ary  and  from  a  human  point  of  view.  Gide’s 
perfervid  “conversion”  to  Communism,  such 
Aatements  as  “I  should  not  care  to  go  on 
living  in  a  world  in  which  the  U.S.S.R.  did  not 
exi^,”  “if  necessary,  I  would  gladly  lay  down 
my  life  for  the  U.S.S.R.”,  etc.,  etc.,  followed 
not  so  long  ago  by  a  sudden,  utterly  inex¬ 
plicable  change  of  heart,  one  which  seemingly 
occurred — unless  Gide  is  the  world’s  mo^ 
brazen-faced  liar — somewhere  between  the 
Soviet  frontier  and  Paris — all  this  provides  a 
“case” — a  case-hi^ory — which,  it  would  seem, 
no  one  who  now  ventures  to  write  on  Gide 
could  conceivably  avoid.  Yet  Signor  Pelle¬ 
grini  does  ju^  that.  More  than  that,  he  even 
ignores  the  faA,  or  all  but  ignores  it,  that 
Andre  Gide  was  ever  a  Communis  at  all. 

(N.B. — Signor  Pellegrini  is  writing  in  Mus¬ 
solini’s  Italy.) 

Chiefly  concerned  with  Gide’s  humani^ic- 
religious-arti^ic  evolution,  the  author,  while 
devoting  some  little  space  to  his  subject’s  near 
conversion  to  Christianity  during  the  war,  as 
refledted  in  the  }Jumquid  et  tu  (correspon¬ 
dence  with  Charles  du  Bos)  and  the  Symphonic 
pa^orale,  treads  very  sparingly  indeed  when 
he  comes  to  the  Gide  who  wrote  the  Voyage 
au  Congo  and  the  Retour  du  Tchad,  and  the 
Gide  who  came  after.  The  essayit  dismisses 
the  quetion  with  the  tatement  (p.  126  top) 
that,  “after  all,  it  is  of  little  importance  what 
form  (quale  consitenza)  Gide’s  political  and 
social  convictions  may  have  taken  these  laA 
few  years.”  It  was  all  a  manife^tion  of  his 
religious  temperament,  anyway.  In  an  italicized 
bio-bibliographical  note  at  the  end,  the  author 
alludes  vaguely  to  Gide’s  “disillusioned  return” 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  observing  that  his 
previous  “social  attitude”  (whatever  it  was) 
had  inspired  scandal  and  o^racism. 

That  is  all.  What  is  one  to  say  of  such 
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“criticism”  as  this?  What  can  one  hone^ly 
say,  except  that  it  is  an  evasion  and  a  lie, 
beneath  the  dignity  of  an  intellectually  self' 
respecting  critic,  and  absolutely  worthless? 
One  is  tempted  to  say,  merely  another  b(X)k 
on  Gide,  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  so 
many  languages;  but  it  is  not  even  up  to  that. 
It  could  only  happen  in  the  Italy  or  the  Ger' 
many  of  today. — Samuel  Putnam.  Phik' 
delphia. 

•  Giuseppe  Petronio.  II  Decamerone.  Sag- 
gio  Critico.  Bari.  Laterza.  1935.  140 

pages.  9  lire. — Within  the  pa^  thirty  years 
Boccaccio  criticism  has  undergone  a  radical 
change.  After  de  Sanctis  had  hailed  Boccaccio 
as  the  herald  of  a  new  era,  A.  Graf  pointed 
out  that  the  Trecento  was  not  as  depicted 
by  the  Decameron;  Toffanin  then  brought  out 
all  the  Medieval  and  Chriitian  elements  of 
the  Latin  works  and  lately  Lipparini  revealed 
all  the  medieval  forms  and  feelings  of  the 
works  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 

Now,  Giuseppe  Petronio  briefly,  but  quite 
concisely,  after  tracing  the  sources  of  the 
Decameron,  whittles  down  its  hitorical  reputa' 
tion  and  having  demon^rated  that  it  mu^ 
be  considered  mainly  as  art  and  not  as  hi^ory 
proceeds  to  examine  the  work  and  to  explain 
it  through  the  medium  of  Boccaccio's  ideas 
which,  being  the  mainspring  of  his  spiritual 
activity,  serve  in  the  present  ^udy  as  the 
key  to  the  intimate  life  of  its  author. 

Signor  Petronio,  well  aware  of  the  dangers 
which  the  ^ricH  application  of  his  method 
might  entail,  uses  it  in  this  in^ance  with 
sound  judgment  and  has  produced  a  work 
worth  reading. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith 
College. 

•  Italo  Siciliano.  Medio  Evo  e  Rinascimento. 

Milano.  Biblioteca  della  Rassegna.  1936. 

159  pages.  15  lire. — A  solid  discussion  con' 
ceming  the  origin  of  the  Renaissance,  written 
in  a  delightful  ^yle.  The  author  attempts 
to  refute  the  claims  of  German  and  French 
scholars  that  the  Renaissance  in  France  was  a 
natural  development  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
owed  very  little  to  Italy,  These  scholars  k' 
ment  the  coming  of  the  Renaissance  as  a  be' 
trayal  of  the  indigenous  sources  of  poetry  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Siciliano  maintains  that  the 
inspiration  of  mediaeval  poetry  was  complete' 
ly  lifeless  and  jejune  and  that  the  authors 
of  the  Renaissance  had  great  need  of  the 
spiritual  rebirth  whose  inspiration  came  from 
Italy. — L.  C.  Stevens.  Michigan  State  College. 
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•  E.  N.  Baragiok  e  M.  Pizzo.  Solicello. 

Liriche  Moderne  e  Canzoni  Popolari 

raccolte  per  uso  scola^ico.  Zurigo.  Orell  Fus^ 
li.  1937.  96  pages  with  a  bibliography. — Some 
seventy  charming  short  poems  selecfled  with 
exquisite  ta^e  from  the  works  of  fifty  modem 
Italian  poets  and  dealing  with  the  vicissitudes 
of  every'day  life,  with  nature  in  it.s  various 
aspects,  lofty  ideals,  poor  and  humble  people, 
homely  things;  a  sort  of  kaleidoscope  done  in 
pure  and  harmonious  tones.  This  mode^  book 
will  prove  to  be  a  very  useful  and  handy  little 
^ore-house  for  the  teacher  who  wishes  to 
cultivate  and  infill  in  his  pupils  love  for 
poetry. — Michele  Cantarella.  Smith  College. 

•  Amedeo  Marcarelli.  Cantate  a  T^essurw. 

Prefazione  di  Titta  Madia.  Napoli.  Ah 

fredo  Guida.  1935.  197  pages.  10  lire. — Ju^ 
as  King  Midas  of  the  fable  turned  everything 
he  touched  into  gold,  so  Marcarelli  transmutes 
into  poetry  all  of  his  experiences.  It  makes 
little  difference  whether  the  theme  is  a  passing 
cloud,  the  ^atue  of  a  saint,  a  human  being, 
a  soldier’s  life  in  the  trenches  or  a  figment  of 
the  imagination;  the  subject  exerts  upon  him 
the  same  irresktible  charm,  and  is  suffused 
with  the  same  lyrical  incandescence.  Further' 
more,  limpidity  both  of  thought  and  of  expres¬ 
sion  easily  brings  the  poems  in  the  colledion 
within  the  reach  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
average  reader.  One  of  the  compositions, 
entitled  Mamma,  in  which  the  poet  gives  tragic 
voice  to  his  many  fruitless  attempts  to  recon- 
druc!t  the  image  of  his  mother  who  died  upon 
bringing  him  into  the  world,  is  a  touching 
little  maderpiece;  its  woeful  note  has  a  haunt¬ 
ing  quality  which  somehow  makes  a  deep  and 
lingering  impression  on  one’s  mind.  It  is  a 
poem  that  deserves  a  place  of  honor  in  the 
forthcoming  anthologies  of  contemporary 
Italian  poetry. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  North- 
wedem  University. 

O  F.  T.  Marinetti.  II  Poema  Africano  della 

Divisione  Cttobre."  Milano.  Monda- 
dori.  1937.  319  pages.  12  lire. — Royal  Acade¬ 
mician  Marinetti  dates  the  philosophy  of  his 
Simultaneid  Poems  (even  II  Duce  is  dubbed 
Simultaneo)  with  such  forceful  clarity  that  we 
mud  quote  him  verbatim :  the  text  deserves  to 
be  memorized:  “Queda  guerra  africana  e 
1)  II  medo  piu  sintetico  de  riassumere  oggi 
la  propria  vita  servendo  la  nuova  Italia  di 
Mussolini;  2)  la  piu  schietta  precisatrice  dei 
nodri  valori  spirituali;  3)  la  nodra  piu  bella 
velocita  simultaneity  umana;  4)  I’interpreta- 
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done  pcrfetta  dell’  africanissimo  ardore  lirico 
della  no^ra  pcnisola;  5)  la  piu  abilc  intensifi' 
catricc  di  tutti  i  no^ri  piaccri;  6)  lo  sport  intC' 
grale;  7)  Tunica  bella  awentura  sentimentale 
coronata  da  un’amorosa  fusione  con  la  Patria 
tale  dc  svalutare  definitivamente  tutte  le  ero' 
tichc  awenture  romantiche  oggi  ridotte  ad  un 
malinconico  traffico  di  ladruncoli  fieri  di  sprc' 
mere  la  curiosita  di  adultere  svogliate;  8)  la  piu 
potente  ispiratrice  di  poesia  pittura  architet' 
tura  nella  sua  esuberante  offerta  di  immagini 
colon  volumi  e  suoni.” 

Marinetti’s  old  formula  “la  guerra  sola 
igiene  del  mondo”  had  the  virtue  of  brevity: 
but  this  is  a  whole  treatise  in  eight  paragraphs. 

The  royal  simultaneous  futurist  Academi- 
cian  tells  us  that  his  poem  “e  chiaro  fecile  da 
capirsi  e  da  declamare  o  cantare.”  Maybe:  if 
you  are  free  from  prejudices.  If  I  could  sing 
at  all,  I  think  I  should  find  it  easy  to  sing  the 
following:  “Ronda  rumoriAa  e  ruote  di  sguar^ 
di  lividi  muscoli  sudati  schiene  tremanti  e 
tintinnanti  fucili  ronda  oliata  aperta  chiusa 
dagli  ordini  sgolati  dello  sciembasci.”  As  for: 
“Nuovo  roteare  di  un  flautato  rrrrrrr  che  di' 
venta  vrrrrrrr  poi  giu  gruuuuuuuuu  e  crannng 
si  abatte  sulle  zampe  rotte,”  it  simply  sings  it' 
self,  like  e.e.  cummings  at  his  lovelier. — Albert 
Guerard.  Stanford  University. 

•  Francesco  Cazzamini  Mussi.  Meneghino 
ride  (ma  non  sempre).  Roma.  Formiggini. 

1937.  292  pages.  9  lire. — A  previous  volume 
of  the  author,  Aneddoti  milanesi,  met  with  so 
cordial  a  reception  that  he  has  given  us  the 
present  colledtion.  The  anecdotes  cover  a  long 
period  in  the  hi^ry  of  Milan  and  concern 
many  of  its  illu^rious  citizens  as  well  as 
foreigners  sojourning  there.  Beginning  with 
Saint  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan  in  374,  we 
have  Tories  of  celebrities  down  to  the  present. 
The  author  habitually  cites  his  authority, 
usually  some  biography  or  history.  The  col' 
leAion  gives  evidence  of  wide  reading,  espe' 
cially  of  old  chronicles.  Anecdotes  are  found 
of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  took  Milan  in 
1162,  and  many  other  hi^orical  figures.  NapO' 
Icon  is  mentioned  several  times,  on  the  occa' 
sion  of  his  entry  into  the  city  in  1805.  The  book 
should  please  the  Milanese  especially,  on  ac' 
count  of  the  liberal  use  of  their  dialed  through' 
out. — Culvert  J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Salvator  Gotta.  La  Damigella  di  Bard. 
Milano.  Baldini  6^  Cadoldi.  1936.  Ill 

pages.  5  lire. — A  charming  play  whose  inter- 
pretation  by  Emma  Grammatica  was  cordially 
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received  in  Italy  on  both  dage  and  screen. 
It  presents  the  concluding  episodes  of  the  life 
of  Lady  Maria  Carlotta  di  ^rd,  the  aged  un- 
married  daughter  of  an  ancient  noble  Pied- 
montese  family,  who  has  fallen  into  extreme 
poverty.  In  a  precious  silver  casket,  one  of  the 
few  valuable  possessions  which  she  has  man- 
aged  to  retain,  she  has  saved  the  letters  of  a 
friend  of  her  youth,  an  Italian  diplomat  at  the 
court  of  the  second  French  Empire,  Codan- 
tino  Nigra  of  hidorical  reputation.  The  sale 
of  the  letters  to  scholars  would  bring  her 
relief  from  her  poverty.  But  they  are  too  dear 
to  her  to  be  surrendered,  and  she  keeps  them. 
Their  pages  at  lad  reveal  the  identity  of  a 
young  officer  who  proves  to  be  the  son  of  her 
dead  brother  and  heir  to  the  name.  A  simple 
yet  clever  intreccio,  treated  with  the  delicate 
charm  of  an  old  miniature,  brings  with  its 
denouement  happiness  to  two  young  p)erson8 
and  comfort  to  the  sweet  and  dignified  old 
damigella  di  Bard,  and  redores  her  to  the 
palace  of  her  forefathers. — Anacleta  Candida 
Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

•  Maria  Albini.  Terra  nera.  Milano.  A. 

Coricelli.  1937-  285  pages.  10  lire. — Anna 

Scalzi,  romantic,  idealidic, sensual  and  mydical, 
is  a  vidtim  of  the  intelledtualism  of  contempo- 
rary  university  life.  A  dridtly  modem  girl,  she 
thinks  she  can  mould  her  life  according  to  her 
own  pre-conceived  notions.  Her  love  for 
Paolo  Serra  crashes  on  the  rocks  because  she 
is  not  able  to  conciliate  her  mental  pose  with 
the  sensualidic  realism  of  things.  Failure  in 
this  indance  leads  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  a  formalidic  self'torturing  religious  mydi' 
cism.  Through  sorrow  and  midakes  she  finally 
learns  that  happiness  lies  within  herself,  with' 
in  the  spontaneous  assertion  of  her  personality 
guided  and  controlled  by  conscience  and  intui- 
tion.  The  various  phases  of  this  druggie  are 
abundant  in  psychological  exposition  presented 
attradlively  and  with  considerable  underdand' 
ing. — Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  Northwedem  Uni' 
versity 

•  Riccardo  Bacchelli.  Iride.  Milano. Treves. 

1937. — Bacchelli  is  a  powerful  dylid  and 

a  fird-rate  narrator  even  if  his  ideas  are  some- 
times  a  little  rococo,  but  even  setting  aside 
the  ideas  I  confess  I  am  a  little  puzzled  by 
his  new  novel.  Iride  is  a  girl  of  good  family, 
educated  in  a  Swiss  convent,  who  returns  to 
her  small'town  home  in  Italy  on  the  death  of 
her  mother.  There  she  falls  in  love  with  a 
cynical,  somewhat  eccentric  neighbor,  con- 
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siderably  older  than  herself.  On  the  day  of 
the  wedding  the  girl  disapp)ears.  Years  later 
it  is  found  that  she  has  been  suffocated  in  a 
large  che^  while  playfully  hiding  from  her 
sweetheart,  whose  life  has  been  embittered 
all  this  time  by  the  suspicion  that  she  has 
jilted  him.  Intermingled  with  this  plot  are 
other  elements:  the  inconclusive  affairs  of 
Iride's  brother,  a  dilettante  arti^  with  a 
Audio  in  Paris  and  a  Scandinavian  miAress,  the 
petty  politics  and  gossip  of  an  Italian  town, 
and  a  number  of  vague  discussions  on  society 
in  general.  The  great  flaw  of  the  book  is  that 
the  reader  does  not  know  where  the  central 
intereA  lies.  For  Iride  vanishes  halfway  through 
the  Aory  and  the  other  characters  fit  into  no 
coherent  scheme.  As  a  narrative  it  lacks  cli' 
max,  as  a  satire  it  seems  rather  futile,  and  the 
philosophical  implications  are  intangible.  And 
yet  in  the  actual  reading  the  book  is  pleasant 
enough.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  powerful 
psychological  analysis,  the  characters,  though 
they  never  develop,  are  well  drawn,  and  after 
all  Bacchelli  does  know  how  to  write. — T.  G. 
Bergin.  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers. 

•  Paola  Driego.  Maria  Zef.  Milano.  Treves. 

1936.  226  pages.  12  lire. — Written  in  a 

Ayle  that  is  almoA  masculine,  we  have  here 
the  Aory  of  a  girl  whose  tragic  life  is  lived 
againA  the  background  of  the  pooreA  moun' 
tain  region  of  Venetia.  She  begins  like  a  wild 
flower,  blooming  modeAly  at  the  edge  of  the 
high  road,  kept  bright  and  fresh  by  the  gentle 
rays  of  the  sun  in  spite  of  the  trampling  feet 
of  the  passers'by.  But  her  mother’s  death, 
Aarvation,  and  the  beaAly  luA  of  a  member 
of  her  own  family,  to  whom  she  is  bound  by 
her  poverty,  slowly  deAroy  her  frail,  beautiful 
body  and  her  sweet  soul.  To  save  a  cherished 
younger  siAer  from  the  fate  which  has  befallen 
her,  she  nerves  her  bewildered  spirit  and  her 
sick  limbs  to  wield  an  axe  and  kill  her  tor' 
mentor.  The  Aory,  suffused  with  the  moA 
tragic  pathos,  is  impressive  reading  and  food 
for  serious  thought. — Anacleta  Candida  Vez' 
zetti.  Smith  College. 

•  Curzio  Malaparte.  Sangue.  Firenze.  Val- 
lecchi.  1937. 227  pages.  10  lire. — In  the  “con- 

fessione”  which  takes  the  place  of  the  preface 
to  this  book,  the  author  declares  that  he  has 
a  horror  of  blood.  But  ther:  is  some  discrep' 
ancy  between  this  declaration  and  the  tone  of 
the  thirteen  short  Aories  that  conAitute  the 
volume.  Certain  descriptions  of  repulsive  at- 
traction  recalling  Freud  heighten  the  morbid' 
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ity  and  the  crude  violence  of  some  of  the  epi¬ 
sodes  and  of  many  pages  on  which  symbolism 
is  fused  with  the  uglieA  realism.  The  work 
may  irritate  many  readers  but  it  may  appeal 
to  those  intereAed  in  the  unconventional  and 
the  frankly  revealing.  It  is  certainly  the  work 
of  an  exceptional  writer.  Visions  of  wounds 
and  crimes  shock  the  soul  of  a  small  boy,  in 
Prime  Amore;  suffering  animals  move  one  to 
wonder  at  the  myAery  that  binds  the  life  of 
man  to  that  of  the  brute,  in  Fedra  and  Primo 
Sangue.  Morte  delusa  and  Scirocco  nelV  Isold 
are  Audies  of  the  rhythm  which  Airs  in  uni¬ 
son  human  veins  and  the  pulse  of  nature.  And 
when  Malaparte  forgets  his  atrocities,  as  in 
Salutami  Livorno,  his  Ayle  is  imbued  with  a 
touching  tenderness  and  serenity.  Excerpts 
from  Sangue  were  published  in  the  Yale  Review, 
where  they  were  received  with  great  intereA, 
— Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

•  Marino  Moretti.  Anrw  degli  Elefatai. 

Milano  Mondadori.  (New  York.  Italian 

Book  Center.)  1937-  $-90. — Moretti's  pen  is 
attracted  by  the  v'Clims  of  faulty  education, 
tragic  heritage  or  social  evils.  Usually  his 
characters  are  of  humble  condition.  This  time, 
however,  he  has  heard  the  voice  of  Anna 
crying:  “What  about  the  rich?  Who  cares  for 
the  rich,  who  will  solace  them?” 

Anna  is  the  only  daughter  of  a  wealthy  and 
extremely  ill-mated  couple.  Upon  their  death 
she  becomes  the  miAress  of  a  great  fortune 
but  the  fanatically  old'fashioned  upbringing 
given  her  by  her  mother  has  Aripped  her  of  the 
pxower  to  become  the  miAress  of  her  own  life. 
She  knows  neither  what  to  do  in  life  nor  even 
how  to  go  about  making  something  of  it.  Her 
house  Aands  empty  of  friends;  her  heart  is 
empty  as  is  her  mind,  since  her  education  had 
been  scanty  and  superficial.  Private  charity 
and  traveling  prove  to  be  insufficient  sub^i- 
tutes.  When  she  turns  to  love,  her  lover  proves 
to  be  a  thief.  Her  futile  life  comes  to  an  inglo¬ 
rious  end  when  she  is  run  down  by  a  truck. 

Although  he  cannot  help  sympathizing 
with  it,  the  author  treats  the  situation  with 
subtle  irony.  The  case,  intereAing  at  firA,  soon 
becomes  irritating.  At  the  end,  the  reader,  in 
spite  of  Moretti’s  excellent  Ayle,  losing  both 
patience  and  mercy,  feels  grateful  to  the  truck 
for  putting  an  end  to  such  general,  hopeless 
and  pointless  suffering. — Michele  Cantarella. 
Smith  College. 

•  G.  Titta  Rosa.  Donne  Inquiete.  Milano. 

Treves.  1936.  292  pages.  12  lire. — In  a 
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very  readable  collecftion  of  short  sketches  of 
feminine  figures  in  contraAing  effecfts,  the 
writer  reveals  a  deep  under^anding  of 
women’s  souls,  and  a  familiarity  with  the 
re^less  spirit  of  womanhood  in  an  atmosphere 
of  dissatisfaction,  frustrated  hopes,  and  illu' 
sions.  He  follows  with  that  clear  insight  that 
comes  from  pity  the  humiliations,  anguish, 
revolts,  aspirations,  exaltations  of  those  beings 
one  meets  every  day,  whom  one  recognizes 
at  every  comer  in  our  society  and  our  homes. 
But  for  all  the  sympathy  and  tenderness  with 
which  the  author  glances  into  the  hearts  and 
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the  senses  of  his  heroines,  he  gives  practically 
no  profile  of  women  who  are  deeply  good, 
happy  in  their  renunciation,  maternal,  truly 
womanly  in  their  sensitiveness  and  meekness. 
The  title  of  the  book  should  then  have  been 
different,  but  the  fine  variety  of  these  portraits 
would  have  been  enriched  by  some  creatures 
of  a  nobler  ^uff. 

The  volume  has  a  second  part,  of  a  different 
color,  named;  Memorie  di  un  pittore,  where' 
into  the  author  slips  occasionally  pages  of 
futuri^ic  shades  of  very  modern  criticism. — 
Anacleta  Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 
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(For  other  bool{s  in  Various  Languages,  see  "Head-Liners") 


•  J.  Mercier.  En  cinglunt  rers  Ic  port.  Flc' 
malle'Haute  f'Belgique).  Editions  “Carre- 
four.”  1936.  115  pages. — Armand  Godoy. 
Rome.  Paris.  Grasset.  1936.  22  pages. — Leon 
Koenig.  Quietude  de  la  Terre.  Liege.  Editions 
“Anthologie”.  1936.  66  pages. — Alma  Fiori. 
}{6mada.  San  Jose  de  Co^a  Rica.  Ediciones 
del  Repertorio  Americano.  1936.  70  pages. — 
— G.  Humberto  Mata.  2  corazones  atravesados 
de  diftancia.  Cuenca,  Ecuador.  Con  el  Autor. 
90  pages. — Alberto  Quiroz.  Came  y  poesia. 
Mexico.  Con  el  Autor.  54  pages. — EmeAo 
Juan  Fonfrias.  Hebras  de  Sol.  San  Juan  de 
Puerto  Rico.  Con  el  Autor.  1934.  180  pages. 
— Alberto  M.  Etkin.  Los  Clarines  negros. 
Buenos  Aires.  L.  J.  Rosso.  1936. 116  pages. — 
Jorge  Carrera  Andrade.  Biografia  para  bs  pa- 
jaros.  Paris.,  Cuademos  del  Hombre  Nuevo. 
1937. 43  pages. — Salvador  Novo.  ?{uevo  Amor. 
Translated  by  Edna  Worthley  Underwood. 
Portland,  Maine.  The  Mosher  Press.  1935.  44 
pages. — Amado  Nervo.  Confessions  of  a 


Modem  Poet.  Translated  by  Dorothy  Kress. 
Bo^on.  Bruce  Humphries.  1935.  50  pages. — 
Antenor  Moraes.  7^a  Fazenda.  Porto  Alegre. 
Livraria  do  Globo.  1935.  87  pages. — Luigi 
Fallacara.  Confidenza.  Genova.  Emiliano  degli 
Orfini.  1935.  49  pages. — Mimma  Mezzadri. 
Temporale  Lontano.  Milano.  Impresa  Editoria- 
le  Italiana.  1936.  62  pages. — Folco  Martinaz- 
zoli.  La  Vicenda.  Milano.  “La  Prora.”  1936. 
98  pages. — Giovanni  Di  Bello.  T^uove  Poesie. 
Napoli.  “Vulcania.”  1935.  78  pages. — The 
^ream  of  pleasant  poetry,  mo^  of  it  from  the 
lands  of  Latin  speech,  continues  to  flow  ^ead' 
fly  into  our  sandtum,  and  we  regret  that  we 
cannot  do  it  ju^ice  in  the  small  space  at  our 
disposal. — The  popular  Belgian  poet  J.  Mer- 
cier  has  a  good -sized  volume  of  expressive 
verses,  with  a  long  prefece  by  J.-L.  Vander- 
maesen. — The  amazingly  prolific  and  always 
profoundly  poetic  Armand  Godoy  loves  Rome 
as  only  a  poet  can  love  anything,  and  thfe  Paris 
publisher  Grasset  prints  a  few  of  his  Roman 
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sonnets  in  a  form  worthy  of  their  eloquence. — 
Leon  Koenig's  gripping  pxjetry  is  not  in  metrical 
form.  When  he  comts  to  the  end  of  his  little 
book  and  cries;  “Ce  n'e^  pas  cela  que  j’aurais 
voulu  dire.  J'aurais  voulu  dire  la  verite.  Comme 
I’enfent  de  Sparte,  je  I'ai  cachee  sous  ma  ve^e 
et  elle  me  ronge  les  entrailles.  .  .”  we  are  ah 
mo^  in  tears  with  him. — Garcia  Monge  sends 
us  from  San  Jose  an  attradtive  volume  of 
no^lgic  verses  from  the  “nomad”  Alma 
Fiori. — Among  G.  Humberto  Mata’s  eccen' 
trically  printed  and  high-pitched  effusions, 
there  is  one  entitled  Sonaron  los  Andes  con  tu 
nombre. — Alberto  Quiroz's  striking  prose- 
poems  take  for  their  text;  “Y  el  verbo  se  hizo 
came,  y  la  came,  pxDesia.” — The  passionate 
verses  of  a  young  Puerto  Rican  poet,  Eme^o 
Juan  Fonfrias,  are  introduced  by  a  cordial 
“augural”  by  Manuel  A.  Martmez  Davila. — 
The  youthful  Argentine  poet  Alberto  M. 
Etkin,  poet  of  an  “intenso  lloro,”  nevertheless 
sings  brightly  of  “la  potencia  sin  6n  de  la 
csperanza.” — Jorge  Carrera  Andrade’s  Bio- 
grafia  has  whimsical  touches  elsewhere  than 
in  the  title;  but  there  is  real  desolation  in  the 
lament: 

T^aci  en  el  siglo  de  la  defunciSn  de  la  rosa 
cuando  el  motor  ya  habia  ahuyentado  a  los 

(dngeles.  .  . 

— Mrs.  Underwood,  veteran  translator,  has 
done  well  by  a  group  of  the  sensuous  poems  of 
young  Salvador  Novo,  and  Dorothy  Kress  has 
done  equally  well  by  Amado  Nervo’s  Con/es- 
sions,  both  prose  and  poetry. — Antenor  Mo- 
raes  writes  Brazilian  cowboy  ballads  and  the 
like,  full  of  vigor  and  emotion. — Luigi  Falla- 
cara's  musical  lyrics  were  awarded  the  Premio 
di  Poesia  Emiliano  Degli  OrSni  in  1935. — 
Mimma  Mezzadri  has  the  gift  of  conveying 
an  emotion  with  the  plained  and  simple^  lan¬ 
guage,  in  a  poem  of  a  dozen  lines,  half  a  dozen 
lines,  even  three  or  four  lines. — Folco  Marti- 
nazzolli’s  La  Vicenda  is  a  handsome  volume  of 
magical  verses  in  varied  moods,  which  greet 
Death  with  a  “Salve,  liberatrice!”  and  a  mo¬ 
ment  later  bur^t  out  joyously:  “o  Vita:  io  ti 
amo.” — And  Giovanni  Di  Bello's  virile  ^nzas 
(unfortunately  the  book  has  a  large  number 
of  misprints)  are  prone  to  exult  in  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  achievements  of  present-day  Italy. — 
H.  K.  B. 

•  Otokar  Chlup.  Stfedosl{olsl(d  didal(til(a 
(Secondary  School  Didadics).  356  pages. 
45  Kc. — Pedagogil{a  (Pedagogy).  288  pages. 


36  K6. — Josef  Dvoradek.  Problem  al^witj 
idkpvy  ve  vyucovdnx  (The  problem  of  the  pupik’ 
adivity  in  teaching).  183  pages.  21  Kd.  Brno, 
Spolednod  Novych  §kol.  1936. — All  these 
three  works  represent,  I  think,  the  fine^  con¬ 
tributions  of  Czechoslovak  educators  to  the 
figld  of  education.  They  are,  in  fad,  superior 
to  similar  American  dudies  in  that  they  sum¬ 
marize  not  only  American  research  but  also 
Eurof-^n  dudies,  while  the  mod  of  our  Anaer- 
ican  writers  usually  know  next  to  nothing 
about  the  works  written  in  any  other  lan¬ 
guage  than  English. 

Professor  Chlup  of  the  Masaryk  University 
of  Brno  has  a  remarkably  versatile  informa¬ 
tional  background.  His  dudy  of  secondary 
school  methodology  surveys  the  hidorical 
evolution  of  the  sydem,  its  aim,  subjed  matter 
and  method  of  teaching,  and  its  logical  and 
psychological  foundations,  and  then  offcn 
special  chapters  on  the  various  subjeds  taught 
His  introdudory  Pedagogy  is  much  more  in¬ 
clusive  than  one  would  exped;  it  is  the  beS 
survey,  known  to  the  reviewer,  of  the  various 
theories  of  current  and  hidorical  pedagogy, 
psychology,  and  child,  genetic,  biologi^ 
social,  sociological,  moral  and  edhetic  peda¬ 
gogy.  We  disagree  with  Chlup  in  his  excessive 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  psychology. 
“Pedagogy  is  neared  psychology”  (p.  25) 
to  appreciate  the  growing  emphasis  on  educa¬ 
tional  sociology.  But  we  are  also  glad  to  notia 
the  able  way  with  which  Thorndike's  theory 
of  indind  is  “taken  for  a  ride.” 

The  problem  of  self-adivity,  around  which 
condant  battles  are  fought  in  American  edua- 
tional  circles,  also  intereds  Dvofadek,for  whom 
it  is  the  central  concept  of  mcxdem  pedagogy. 
He  underdands  it  as  mental-physical  all-aromid 
adivity  of  the  individual  tending  toward  a 
certain  goal,  without  pressure.  We  are  glad 
to  report,  however,  that  the  author  is  aware 
that  there  are  limits  to  self-adivity  and  that 
nothing  can  supplant  the  dired  influence  of  a 
teacher  in  the  class. 

There  is  magnificent  competence  in  the 
handling  of  the  mass  of  academic  knowledge 
in  these  three  works. — J.  S.  Rxmcel{.  New 
York  University. 

•  L.  Durdikova  and  Fr.  Bakule.  V^elt  obec 
(Bees’  Community).  Praha.  ^leskoslo- 
venska  graficka  Unie.  1937.  29  pages.  24  Kd.— 
Our  enthusiasm  over  this  little  work  is 
unbounded.  The  subjed,  how  the  bees  live 
and  organize  and  cooperate,  has  been  handled 
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time  and  time  again.  But  hou'  this  ^ory  is  told 
here  for  children,  and  what  a  set  of  beautiful 
colored  pictures  illu^rating  each  page!  Even 
those  who  cannot  read  Czech  will  enjoy  the 
work.  The  publisher  and  the  authors  are  to  be 
congratulated.  They  have  succeeded  in  reduc' 
ing  this  reviewer  to  a  very  sentimental  ^te 
of  mind  for  the  whole  evening. — J.  S.  Roucel{. 
New  York  University. 

•  Jan  Herben.  Do  tfetiho  a  htvrteho  po){plcnt. 
(To  the  Third  and  Fourth  Generation). 

Praha.  Druz^evni  prace.  2  vols.  1936.  599  and 
666  pages.  90  Kd. — Herben,  hi^orian,  journal' 
ift  and  politician,  has  done  his  be^  work  in 
this  chronicle  of  his  own  native  di^ricft  of 
Southeastern  Moravia.  The  Story,  an  adtual 
record  of  Herben’s  own  family,  is  somewhat 
tedious,  but  the  Style  is  excellent,  and  many 
pages  are  written  in  a  highly  poetic  manner, 
in  a  Strongly  nationalistic  tone. — J.  S.  Roucel{. 
New  York  University. 

•  Josef  Lavidka.  Hmota  a  Duch  (The  Strug' 
gle  for  Spiritual  Values).  Praha.  V.  Ho' 

rak.  1937.  150  pages.  15  Kd. — A  very  careful 
analysis  of  the  individual’s  readtion  to  the 
world  and  its  organization,  as  expressed  in 
work,  the  nation,  economics.  Standards  of 
living,  science,  art,  religion,  and  the  State. 
What  makes  this  work  unique  is  the  ability 
of  the  author  to  make  his  subjedt  so  readable 
and  simple  in  its  presentation.  His  main  thesis 
is  that  humanity  is  evolving  to  the  democratic 
principle  of  collective  labor,  which,  in  contrast 
to  the  individualiStically  authoritative  regimes, 
enables  humanity  to  enjoy  an  inner  as  well  as 
an  outer  growth,  which  meets  the  religious 
need  God  has  implanted  in  man. — J.  S.  RjOu- 
celj.  New  York  University. 

•  Frantiska  Pech^kova.  Zemi  miluje  iUy 
vi}(a  (The  Earth  Loves  Man).  Praha. 

DruzStevni  prace.  1937.  324  pages.  27  Kd. — 
Here  is  a  sociological  motif  par  excellence.  The 
hero,  a  Sturdy  peasant,  climbs  the  social  ladder 
by  marrying  a  rich  industrialist’s  daughter. 
The  conBidt  between  the  hero  and  his  wife 
is  powerfully  brought  out.  The  Struggle  ends 
when  this  otherwise  capable  son  of  the  earth, 
who  really  belongs  to  his  birth'place.  the  farm, 
loses  his  reason.  Pechadkova  aims  for  no  cheap 
effedts,  but  writes  with  simplicity,  natural' 
ness  and  charm. — J.  S.  Rouce\.  New  York 
University. 

•  Sonja  Spalova.  Chlapec  s  harfou  (A  boy 
with  a  harp).  Praha.  Bohumil  Janda.  1937. 


281  pages.  35  Kd. — This  first  novel  of  an 
authoress  already  known  for  her  poems  pur' 
ports  to  paint  the  youth  of  Macha,  a  per' 
sonality  quite  apart  in  Czech  literature,  his 
race’s  only  truly  lyric  poet  during  the  ninc' 
teenth  century.  From  Macha’s  first  infant  cry, 
we  follow  the  child’s  poetic  growth.  The  Story 
ends  with  Macha’s  first  attempts  to  write 
poetry.  The  work  is  clothed  in  beautiful  Ian' 
guage. — J.  S.  Rouce}{.  New  York  University. 

•  Geza  Vdelidka.  Policejni  Hodina  (Poh'cc 
Hour).  Praha.  Bohumil  Janda.  1937.  313 
pages.  35  Kd. — There  are  several  good  novels 
dealing  with  life  in  Prague  at  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  While  Jan  Neruda 
wrote  about  Street  and  social  life,  Vilem 
Mrstik  was  interested  in  the  Students.  But 
those  writers,  together  with  Svoboda,  Hladik, 
Simadek  and  K.  M.  6apek,  pidtured  the  life 
of  their  own  time.  Vdelidka  deals  with  a  period 
some  fifty  years  removed  and  takes  as  his  char- 
adters  vagabonds  and  the  proletariat.  His  novel 
can  be  hailed  as  real  proletarian  art,  looking 
at  the  colorful  and  bawdy  life  of  Prague  at  the 
fin'dc'siecle  through  the  narrow  window  of 
a  cheap  coffee'house.  He  Starts  with  the  family 
of  a  bakery'worker,  who  drinks,  tyrannizes 
and  beats  his  family.  His  son  and  two  daughters 
go  forth  to  seek  their  fortunes.  Fate  leads  the 
son  into  a  bakery  again,  one  daughter  becomes 
a  successful  tavem'keeper,  and  the  other  mat' 
ries  a  waiter  and  police  informer.  Their  careers 
are  intertwined  with  figures  of  the  under- 
world.  The  Struggles  with  the  police,  the 
growing  nationalistic  sentiments  of  the  masses 
against  Au^ria,  the  birth  of  local  political 
movements,  provide  the  scenery  and  back' 
ground.  It  is  a  novel  which  definitely  attempts 
to  utilize  art  for  its  class  ideology.  But  that 
does  not  prevent  the  work  from  being  a 
gripping  Story. — J.  S.  Roucek.  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 

•  H.  Khen  and  M.  Ridpath'Klien.  The 
English  Duden.  Pidture  Vocabularies. 
Leipzig.  Bibliographisches  InStitut.  1937.  960 
pages.  2.40  marks. — The  principle  of  the 
Illustrated  Duden  is  to  give  the  exadt  meaning 
of  a  word,  especially  of  technical  expressions, 
by  means  of  a  pidture,  which  shows  the  word 
in  its  reference  to  a  special  subjedt.  The 
Duden  contains  348  plates  representing  pic- 
torially  more  than  10,250  different  expres- 
sions,  about  30,000  homonyms  and  synonyms. 
Many  of  the  words  are  not  to  be  found  in 
encyclopedias  or  specialized  didtionaries.  A 
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^udy  of  the  plates  will  be  of  great  beneht  to 
^udents  desiring  to  enlarge  their  English 
vocabulary.  The  material  is  very  clearly 
presented  in  12  general  groups,  e.g.  Man, 
Trades  and  Vocations,  Beliefs,  Ethnology  and 
Folk-Lore,  etc. 

One  of  the  mo^  valuable  features  of  the 
English  Duden  is  the  hA  that  it  contains  the 
same  plates  and  text  (as  nearly  as  possible) 
as  the  corresponding  German  or  French  Duden 
(other  languages  are  to  be  added  in  the  near 
future).  This  makes  it  possible  to  compare  the 
corresponding  plates  in  the  various  languages 
and  to  6nd  thus  the  exaA  English  translation 
of  a  German  or  French  expression  or  vice 
versa.  The  Duden  represents  thus  a  mo^  help¬ 
ful  supplement  to  a  bilingual  dictionary. 

The  spelling  is  according  to  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionary.  An  English  Index  gives 
in  alphabetical  order  all  the  words  illu^rated 
in  the  plates  and  contained  in  the  text.  A 
(jerman  Index  with  some  25,000  words,  with 
indication  of  the  corresponding  plate  numbers, 
makes  the  English  Duden  a  practical  dictionary. 
The  paper,  print,  and  arrangement  of  material 
is  excellent,  the  book  in  spite  of  its  size  not 
bulky. — J.  Malthaner.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

•  Herbert  O.  Lyte.  A  Tentative  Bibliog' 
raphy  of  Spanish'German  Literary  and 
Cultural  Relations.  Minneapolis.  Burgess  Pub¬ 
lishing  Clompany.  (Mimeoprint).  1936.  98 
large  pages. — One  of  the  mo^  important 
services  to  indents  of  things  Spanish  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  making  more  acxessible  to  them  of 
what  the  Germans  have  done  for  Spanish 
culture.  Spain’s  debt  to  the  German  Hispani^s 
is  incalculable;  apparently  the  scholars  and 
translators  of  no  other  nation  have  done  any¬ 
thing  comparable  for  her. 

In  this  bibliography.  Professor  Lyte  has 
li^ed  (a)  a  large  number  of  German  articles 
and  books  on  Spanish  matters,  (b)  articles  and 
b(X)ks  on  Spanish-German  relations  written 
by  others  than  (jermans,  (c)  German  transla¬ 
tions  of  Spanish  works,  (d)  works  in  Spanish 
edited  or  published  by  Germans.  No  attention 
is  paid  to  lingui^ics,  to  dialecfts,  or  to  Spanish 
writing  in  the  Americas. 

The  task  of  course  is  endless,  and  this  li^, 
with  for  in^nce  its  one  to  two  hundred  Cer¬ 
vantes  items,  its  three  to  four  hundred  docu¬ 
ments  dealing  with  the  enormous  subject 
“Spain  and  the  Spanish,”  its  fifty  to  one 
hundred  entries  on  Spanish  art,  represents 


only  a  beginning.  The  compiler  promises  to 
continue  his  work  as  he  has  opportunity,  and 
he  deserves  every  encouragement. — H.  K.  B. 

•  Gilberto  Bosques.  The  T^ational  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Party  of  Mexico  and  the  Six'Year 

Plan.  Mexico  City.  1937.  373  pages.  $1.— 
The  National  Revolutionary  Party  has  been 
the  dominant  political  group  in  Mexico  since 
its  founding  in  1929,  and  Sehor  Bosques  is  on 
the  National  Executive  Committee  of  that 
party.  Hence  this  book  has  a  di^indt  official 
flavor.  Nevertheless,  it  is  one  of  the  mo^ 
useful  books  about  Mexico  that  have  been 
published  anywhere.  Its  brief  hi^orical  back¬ 
ground  is  unusually  accurate  and  to  the  point. 
Its  discussion  of  the  origin,  development  and 
present  ^atus  of  the  P.  N.  R.  is  the  mo^  com¬ 
plete  to  be  found  in  the  English  language. 
Its  analysis  of  Mexico’s  Six-Year  Plan,  now 
in  its  fourth  year,  is  indispensable  for  an  un- 
der^anding  of  what  is  going  on  below  the  Rio 
Grande.  And  finally  the  IzA  third  of  the  book 
is  a  sort  of  encyclopedia  of  fadls  and  figures 
concerning  almoA  every  phase  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Mexican  life.  This  alone  makes  the  book 
the  be^  guide  to  unromantic  Mexico  now  on 
the  market. — M.  H. 

•  Louis  Ferdinand  Celine.  Mea  Culpa  and 

The  Life  and  Worl{  of  Semmelweis.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  R.  A.  Parker.  Bo^on,  Little,  Brown. 
1937.  175  pages.  $2. — Here  we  have  Celine 
in  his  lateA  effort  and  in  his  fir^  literary 
attempt.  The  paper  on  Semmelweis  served  as 
his  M.  D.  thesis.  It  occupies  about  three  fourths 
of  the  book,  and  is  quite  readable.  The  pathos 
of  an  unselfish  seeker  in  this  wolfish  world  is 
presented  with  a  youthful  warmth.  Mea  Culpa, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  tedious.  It  is  a  dose  of 
Celinese,  unrelieved  misanthropy  gushing  forth 
in  raucous  slang.  The  va^  variety  of  synonyms 
of  ordure  and  their  derivatives  becomes 
monotonous.  What  he  has  to  say  is  simple 
enough,  namely  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  juA 
as  rotten,  and  hypocritical,  and  tyrannical, 
and  filthy,  etc.,  etc.,  as  the  re^  of  the  civilized 
world.  A  man  of  (Heline’s  gall  could  not  have 
been  expeded  to  find  in  Moscow  that  glow  of 
a  new  life,  which  he  is  organically  incapable 
of  perceiving. — A.  K. 

•  Dormer  Credon.  Fountains  of  Youth. 
New  York.  Dutton.  1937-  317  pages.  $3. 

— Miss  Credon  has  composed  a  readable 
biography  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff  out  of  the 
diaries  of  that  amazing  woman.  The  reader 
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will  now  have  no  difficulty  in  visualizing 
Marie’s  unhealthfiil  childhood  and  youth, 
for  Miss  Oregon  graphically  presents  her 
Russian  milieu  as  well  as  the  we^em  Eu' 
ropean  environment  in  which  she  spent 
mo^  of  her  short  life.  This  is  therefore 
a  useful  biography  of  the  extraordinary  girl 
whose  life  and  diaries  have  Partied  the 
world,  from  Glad^one  to  Greenwich  Village 
bohemians.  Personally  I  shall  always  prefer 
the  raw,  unashamed  revelations  of  Marie’s 
Diaries  to  Miss  Oregon’s  neatly  definitive 
but  not  too  profound  account  of  Marie’s 
life.— A.  K. 

•  Karoly  Viski.  Hungarian  Dances.  1937. 

194  pages.  8  pengo. — Hungarian  Peasant 

Cu^oms.  1937.  187  pages.  8  pengo. — Char' 
lotte  Lederer.  Made  in  Hungary.  1937-  96 
pages.  10  pengo. — Bela  Paulini,  Editor.  The 
Pearly  Bouquet.  1937.  64  pages.  5  pengo. — 
Bela  Szilasi.  Hungarian  Foll{  Songs.  102  pages. 
7.50  pengo.  Budape^.  George  Vajna  6?  Co. — 
A  fine  collection  of  “background”  material. — 
The  firt  work  is  a  ^udy  of  the  psyche  of  the 
Hungarian  nation  as  mirrored  in  its  dances 
and  the  folklore  connected  with  them.  Separate 
chapters  are  devoted  to  peasant  musical  in^ru' 
ments  and  to  the  gypsies.  The  second  gives 
a  di^inctive  picture  of  an  unusual  people, 
recording  the  cu^oms,  traditions,  and  super' 
^titions  of  the  Hungarian  peasant,  which  in 
some  sections  have  not  changed  in  generations. 
Lederer,  an  arti^  and  author  well  known  in 
this  country  for  her  brilliantly  colored  Hun' 
garian  tales  and  legends,  has  written  read' 
ably  on  the  art  of  the  different  provinces  and 
their  charming  old  traditions.  In  the  other  two 
works  we  find  beautiful  photographs  of  peas' 
ants,  but  in  this  one  there  are  vividly  colored 
illu^rations  from  the  brush  of  the  author.  The 
aim  of  The  Pearly  Bouquet  is  to  preserve  a  num' 
ber  of  genuine  folk  songs  and  dances  as  tran' 
scribed  for  the  piano  by  the  mo^  famous  Hun' 
garian  composers.  Srilasi’s  Foll{  Songs  are  trans' 
lations  of  a  hundred  Hungarian  popular  songs. 

One  is  glad  to  forget  politics  for  a  while 
when  dealing  with  Central  Europe.  These 
books  are  crammed  with  fascinating  fadts  and 
simulating  suggeSions. — J.  S.  Rouce\.  New 
York  University. 

•  Reginald  S.  Sibbald.  Marionettes  in  the 
Horth  oj  France.  Philadelphia.  University 

of  Pennsylvania  Press.  1936.  134  pages.  $1.50. 
— A  compact  yet  comprehensive  Sudy  of  the 
little  wooden  acftors  which  played  important 
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roles  not  only  on  their  own  small  Sages  but 
also  on  a  national  Sage  in  the  Sniggle  for 
liberty  by  the  legitimate  theatre  in  France. 
Evidence  of  the  importance  of  these  animated 
dolls  is  noted  in  the  intereS  accorded  them  by 
such  men  of  letters  and  critics  as  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Flaubert,  George  Sand,  and  Ana' 
tole  France. 

As  a  preffice  to  his  Sudy  of  the  marionette 
theatres  of  Amiens,  Lille,  and  Roubaix,  the 
author  gives  a  short  survey  of  the  early 
hiSory  of  the  marionettes  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Paris.  He  reviews  briefly 
their  possible  origin,  their  religious  connec' 
tions,  and  finally  their  importance  in  fighting 
the  Wrangling  monopoly  on  legitimate  plays 
held  by  the  Comedie  Frangaise  and  the  Opera 
for  almo^  a  century. 

The  author  introduces  his  work  with  a 
photographic  reproduction  of  an  unusual 
painting,  “Marionettes  of  L’  Theat’  Louis  at 
Roubaix”  by  Albert  Dequeue,  and  concludes 
it  with  an  extensive  bibliography  which  will 
be  of  intereS  to  other  students  of  this  sub' 
jedt. — Dorothy  T^ell  Whaley.  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. 

•  Hans  Eisler.  The  Crisis  in  Music.  New 
York.  Downtown  Music  School.  10 

pages. — In  which  Germany’s  pioneer  revolu¬ 
tionary  composer,  whose  songs  are  now  on  the 
lips  of  the  working  masses  all  over  the  world, 
takes  time  out  to  draw  up  what  has  been 
described  as  “the  Communist  Manife^o  of 
music.”  He  points  out  how  music,  unless  given 
a  conscious  revolutionary  direction,  will  inev* 
itably  tend  to  serve  the  cause  of  social  reac¬ 
tion,  as  a  di^radting  opiate,  a  narcosis.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  drawn  to  the  pro^itution  of  such  music 
as  that  of  Beethoven’s  Eroica  by  Hitlerites. 
Only  by  participating  in  the  druggie  to 
“change  the  world”  can  music  combat  its 
“crisis.”  This  implies  a  total  change  of  musical 
function.  In  place  of  “psychic  ^upefadtion  or 
anarchic  excitation,”  we  then  have  a  music 
which  at  once  enlightens  the  consciousness  of 
the  working  class  and  impels  that  class  to 
action. — Samuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  J.  P.  Wickersham  Crawford.  Spanish 
Drama  Before  Lope  de  Vega.  Phila¬ 
delphia.  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press. 
1937.  211  pages.  $2. — Since  1922,  Dr,  Craw¬ 
ford’s  book  has  been  the  la^  word  in  this 
period.  Now  by  the  addition  of  new  material 
and  by  what  amounts  to  practically  a  rewrit¬ 
ing,  it  is  brought  up  to  date  to  embody  the 
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results  of  late^  inve^igation.  For  instance, 
the  6r^  edition  gave  Cota  as  the  author  of 
Didlogo  entre  el  Amor  y  un  viejo.  Now  he  is 
merely  suggcAed  along  with  others.  However, 
the  revisions  are  generally  in  the  dire<ftion  of 
precision.  Information  about  Encina's  life  is 
more  complete  in  the  revised  edition.  The 
date  of  Cueva's  birth  is  given  in^ead  of 
approximated.  The  word  “probably”  has 
been  omitted  in  giving  the  dates  of  the  6r^t 
Encina  play  and  the  two  Carnival  Eclogues, 
etc.  Fifteen  years  of  scholarly  research  have 
revealed  much  about  this  period.  To  use  it. 
Dr.  Crawford  has  omitted  a  considerable  part 
of  his  original  book,  yet  the  body  of  the 
revision  contains  hfteen  pages  more  than  the 
1922  version.  The  only  slip  noted  by  the 
reviewer  was  in  citing  Manrique's  Represen' 
tacion  del  nascimiento  de  ?{ue^ro  Senor  on 
p.  5,  in  which  twice  the  second  and  third 
words  were  omitted. 

Notes  are  grouped  at  the  back  in^ead  of  as 
footnotes.  Selected  Bibliography,  15  per  cent 
of  whose  entries  appeared  since  1922,  fills  the 
final  ten  pages.  This  volume  continues  to  be 
the  chief  source  for  a  ^udy  of  this  period. — 
W.  K.  J. 

•  Orie  W.  Long.  Literary  Pioneers.  Cam- 
bridge.  Harvard  University.  1935.  267 
pages.  $3. — In  a  ^tyle  much  less  colorful  and 
poetic  than  that  of  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  Mr. 
Long  covers  a  small  part  of  the  ground  trav' 
ersed  in  The  Flowering  of  ?{ew  England.  He 
limits  his  ^udy  to  the  cultural  influences  of 
German  literature  and  university  life  (chiefly 
at  Gottingen)  upon  the  careers  of  early  nine' 
teenth  century  American  scholars  and  writers 
— Ticknor,  Everett,  Cogswell,  Bancroft,  Long' 
fellow,  and  Motley.  All  six  absorbed  German 
culture  and  promoted  an  appreciation  of 
Goethe,  which  amounted  to  adoration,  as  well 
as  of  German  scholarship  in  America;  all  were 
conneefted  for  some  time  with  Harvard  Uni' 
versity  as  teachers.  Using  some  unpublished 
material  from  journals  and  letters,  the  author 
wisely  allows  his  sources  to  tell  the  ^ory  of 
each  figure,  avoiding  more  than  the  mo^  nec' 
cssary  comment.  Longfellow  was,  of  course,  the 
mo^  literary  of  these  pioneers,  and  Motley, 
the  bosom  companion  of  Bismarck,  per' 
haps  the  mo^  intere^ing  as  a  personality. 
Aspeifts  of  their  careers  such  as  Cogswell’s 
founding  of  the  A^or  Library  and  Bancroft's 
assistance  in  the  experimental  Round  Hill 
School  are  described,  but  no  adequate  attempt 
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at  charadterization  or  biographical  research 
apart  from  their  experiences  in  Germany  has 
been  made,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  entered 
into  the  original  plan  of  the  work.  This  severe 
limitation  of  the  point  of  view  thus  throws 
into  a  disproportionate  relief  those  experiences 
which  in  later  life  gradually  assumed  their 
proper  place  in  the  lives  of  these  men.  Brief 
notes  and  citations  of  sources  complete  a 
scholarly  volume;  an  account  of  Jefferson’s 
views  on  education  contained  in  correspon' 
dencewith  George  Ticknor  forms  a  valuable 
part  of  the  ^udy. — L.  Robert  Lind.  Wabash 
College. 

•  J.  H.  Sacret.  The  DXV  Problem  and  the 
Veltro.  Reading.  Bradley  6^  Son.  1937. 

1  s. — Mr.  Sacret  is  concerned  with  Dante’s 
Purgatorio,  XXXIII,  37'45,  where  Beatrice  fore* 
tells  the  coming  of  a  messenger  from  God  who 
will  be  a  “cinquecento  diece  e  cinque.” 
This  number  DXV  is  usually  interpreted  by 
commentators  as  a  disarrangement  of  DUX,  j 
which  Latin  title  designates  Henry  of  Luxeco' 
burg,  eledted  Emperor  in  November  1308.  Mr. 
Sacret  argues  that  Dante  was  well  acquainted 
with  kabbali^ic  methods  of  interpretation 
by  numbers.  The  Bea^  in  Apocalypse  XXX, 

18,  is  designated  there  as  six  hundred  and 
sixty'six:  DCLXVI,  which  is  perhaps  an 
anagram  for  DIG  LUX  “indicating  (5od  as 
the  source  of  light.”  With  this  Apocalyptic 
anagram  in  mind,  Dante,  according  to  Mr. 
Sacret,  conceived  of  his  own  prophetic  num¬ 
ber  DXV.  The  digits  of  this  five  hundred 
and  fifteen  add  up  to  11,  and  Henry  of  Luxem¬ 
burg  was  to  have  been  crowned  in  1311. 
Also  the  letters  in  Hnericus  R  (ex),  when 
given  the  numbers  of  their  relative  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  alphabet,  total  to  five  hundred 
and  fifteen.  Mr.  Sacret  makes  many  other 
numerical  calculations  based  upon  the  Vel¬ 
tro  and  certain  verses  of  the  Divine  Comedy. 
His  presentation  and  his  arguments  are  not 
very  clear  to  one  who  is  not  versed  in  number 
kabbalah. — Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina. 

•  Sachio  Ito.  Songs  of  a  Cowherd.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Shio  Sakanishi.  BoAon.  Marshall 

Jones  Company.  1936.  74  pages. — Two  rival 
schools  dominated  Japanese  poetry  during  the 
la^  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  one 
emphasizing  self-indulgence  of  personal  feeling 
and  the  display  of  wit,  and  the  other  advo¬ 
cating  simplicity  and  sincerity.  “Do  not  force 
yourself  either  in  thoughts  or  expression.  Be 
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natural,”  was  the  con^ant  injundion  of  Shiki 
Masaoka,  the  6r^  leader  of  the  latter  group. 
On  Shiki’s  death  (1902),  his  more  gifted 
disciple,  Kojiro  Ito  (1864'1913),  better  known 
by  his  penname  Sachio,  assumed  the  leader- 
ship  of  Shiki’s  group,  and  in  the  two  journals 
which  he  e^ablished  and  edited,  the  Ashibi 
(1903)  and  the  Araragi  (1908),  continued 
Shiki’s  attack  upon  the  “artiness”  of  the  rival 
school  and  accentuated  the  emotional  quality 
of  poetry  to  the  negledt  of  the  intellectual. 
“Whether  in  poetry,  prose,  or  any  form  of 
pla^ic  art,  a  man  cannot  produce  anything 
better  than  what  he  really  is.  The  ^yle  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  personality,”  he  said. 
With  a  poetic  theory,  then,  not  greatly  dis¬ 
similar  in  certain  respedts  to  that  of  the  English 
poet  Wordsworth,  Sachio  was  no  less  aware 
that  his  was  poetry  of  a  new  kind: 

A  cowherd  impelled 
To  compose  poems, 

Quickens  in  the  world 
A  marvelous  new  poetry. 

The  present  volume  has  the  English  versions 
of  his  selected  poems.  The  translations  are 
apparently  scrupulously  exaCt  and,  despite  the 
subtle  character  of  Sachio’s  art,  have  retained 
some  of  their  original  charm.  Nor  is  the  volume 
unhappily  named,  for  Sachio  was  for  many 
years  of  his  life  a  cowherd.  An  untutored, 
clumsy  fellow,  mocked  at  by  many  of  his 
associates,  he  could  laugh  at  himself: 

I  Who  says  Sachio 

I  The  cowherd  poet. 

Has  a  face  that  resembles 
A  grapefruit? 

Other  charaCteri^ics  di^inguishing  his  verse 
are  his  my^icism,  closely  approximating  the 
Celtic  in  mood;  his  Chaucerian  fondness  for 
nice  details;  and  his  appreciation  of  brief, 
dramatic  situations,  such  as  are  illu^rated  in 
A  Clear  ?^ight: 

On  such  an  enticing  night, 

A  woman,  by  way  of  pretext,  may  say: 
“i  will  go  out  to  get 
A  thing  or  two  for  my  \itchen." 

But  really  it  is  to  meet  her  love. 

Refusing  to  break  ruthlessly  with  tradition 
yet  representing  the  new  democratic  spirit, 
Sachio  was  a  ^rong  influence  in  effecting  a 
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poetic  renaissance  in  Japan. — Jewel  WurtZ' 
baugh.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Juljusz  Slowacki.  Mary  Stuart.  New 
York.  Pub.  by  the  Translators,  A.  P. 

and  Marion  M.  Coleman.  1937.  106  pages. 
— This  effective  English  translation  of  Jul¬ 
jusz  Slowacki’s  romantic  drama,  Marya  Stuart, 
by  Arthur  P.  Coleman,  Lecturer  in  Ea^em 
European  Languages  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  Marion  M.  Coleman,  is  dedicated 
to  the  members  of  the  Klub  Polski  who  success¬ 
fully  presented  scenes  from  the  drama  atColum- 
bia  on  May  1, 1937-  Written  in  1830,  and  not 
in  the  fir^  rank  of  Slowacki’s  work,  the  drama 
owes  its  revival  to  current  intere^  in  the 
biography  of  the  Scottish  queen  as  subject 
matter  for  the  ^age.  It  arouses  the  reader’s 
enthusiasm,  however,  by  its  fresh  and  inde¬ 
pendent  characterization  of  Mary.  The  author 
called  it  “an  hi^orical  drama,”  but  after  an 
opening  scene  in  which  he  suggests  that  the 
final  conflict  may  be  between  the  C^een’s 
Roman  and  Knox’s  Scottish  church,  he  neglects 
hi^orical  faCt  that  he  may  be  free  to  chart  the 
course  pursued  by  one  whom  forces  outside 
of  herself  and  within  her  eventually  drive  to 
deeds  of  violence  in  order  that  she  may  achieve 
the  end  her  passions  direct.  Slowacki’s  Mary 
is  thus  psychological  rather  than  hi^orical. 
Sometimes  tender,  often  ruthless,  alternately 
torn  between  good  and  evil,  she  is  always  a 
living  woman,  never  a  bloodless  figure. — Jewel 
Wurtzbaugh.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Ignazio  Silone.  Bread  and  Wine.  New 
York.  Harper  6^  Brothers.  1937.  319 

pages.  $2.50. — This  is  the  be^  novel  written 
by  an  Italian  since  1922.  The  complaint  that 
Fascism  has  not  produced  even  one  out^nd- 
ing  writer  has  been  general  in  Italy  and 
abroad.  There  is  no  doubt  now  that  such  a 
writer  has  finally  appeared.  It  happens  that 
he  is  an  anti-Fasci^  living  in  exile:  Ignazio 
Silone,  and  that  the  novel  is  also  anti-Fasci^ : 
Bread  and  Wine.  Silone  became  widely  known 
through  his  firA  no<?el,  Fontamara,  translated 
into  twenty  languages.  However,  not  a  few 
Italian  critics,  while  ^ill  hailing  the  book  as 
a  work  of  no  mean  promise,  had  to  remark  that 
the  characterization  of  the  peasants  had  been 
somewhat  forced.  With  Bread  and  Wine  the 
author’s  art  comes  into  full  maturity  and  the 
flaws  of  paA  works  have  been  outgrown. 

The  ^ory  concerns  Pietro  Spina,  an  exiled 
Marxist,  who  secretly  returns  to  Southern 
Italy  to  re-establish  the  underground  move- 
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merit.  Although  he  has  altered  his  face  with 
a  disfiguring  iodine  solution,  his  presence 
is  signaled  by  the  police  who  are  on  his  track. 
He  then  further  disguises  himself  as  a  prie^ 
and  continues  his  revolutionary  mission.  The 
towms  he  visits  and  the  persons  he  approaches 
con^itute  the  mo^  vivid  and  exhau^ive 
description  yet  written  of  the  plight  of  the 
Italian  peasant.  Moreover,  all  spheres  of 
society  pass  before  the  reader’s  eyes:  children, 
farmers,  housewives,  carters,  teachers,  physi- 
cians,  lawyers,  clerks,  prieSts,  soldiers,  conspira- 
tors,  all  those  who  suffer  under  or  are  bullied 
by  the  dictatorship.  Silone  has  done  for  the 
Italians  what  no  other  author  has  dared  do: 
to  lay  bare  their  souls  and  minds  in  order  to 
diagnose  the  cancer  which  for  centuries  has 
sapped  away  their  vitality.  His  characters 
^and  out  as  pyramids.  Some  of  them,  as  the 
charming  prie^  Don  Benedetto,  are  so  real, 
so  human  that  they  cannot  but  survive.  Bread 
and  Wine  truly  fulfills  the  requirements  of 
great  art:  it  sinks  its  roots  in  local  soil  and  its 
app)eal  is  universal. — Michele  Cantarella. 
Smith  College. 

•  Carolus  Boyer,  S.  I.  Cursus  Philosofjhiae. 

Volumen  Alterum.  Parisiis.  Desclee  de 
Brouwer.  1936.  598  pages.  25  francs. — 

“While  the  True  Church  remains  below 
Wrapt  in  the  old  miasmal  miiT’’ 

her  theologians  continue  to  ascend  to  fairer 
heights  with  their  textbooks  for  the  faithful. 
This  second  volume  of  Father  Boyer’s  resume 
of  the  omne  scibile  covers  psychology,  meta- 
physics,  natural  theology  and  ethics,  with,  of 
course,  the  usual  perfunctory  nod  to  modem 
scholarship,  sacred  and  profane.  Books  of  this 
sort  are  all  alike,  for  the  Church  is  not  patient 
with  original,  and  therefore  dangerous,  think- 
ers.  ’Twill  serve,  no  doubt,  for  those  who  mu^ 
have  the  right  doctrine  among  Catholic  in¬ 
dents;  but  in  these  enlightened  days  we  need 
more  convincing  arguments  than  those  of 
Caietanus  or  Bellarmino  and  certainly  much 
Berner  ^uff  than  the  vapid  analysis  of  capital¬ 
ism  and  socialism,  for  in^ance,  attempted  at 
pp.  529-538.  The  Church  is  always  rigidly 
logical  when  her  own  intere^s  are  concerned; 
but  logic  and  the  vague  program  of  reform 
outlined  at  p.  535  have  no  visible  relationship, 
since,  naturally,  the  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo,  economically  speaking,  is  the  ultimate 
^sideratum  upon  which  it  is  based. — L.  Robert 
Lind.  Wabash  College. 
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•  Fiorenzo  Romita.  lus  Musicae  Liturgicat, 
Dissertatio  Hi^orico-Iuridica.  Torino. 

Marietti.  1936.  319  pages.  15  lire. — Thisisat 
once  a  source  book  and  a  history  of  the  canon 
law  governing  music  in  the  services  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  with  liberal  quotations  from 
papal  encyclicals  and  the  proceedings  of  churd 
councils,  which  should  prove  valuable  to  all 
who  have  occasion  to  work  in  this  not  uninter¬ 
esting  field.  Liturgical  texts,  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  music,  the  organ  and  choirs,  are  treated, 
with  full  presentation  of  the  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  and  decisions  as  to  their  proper  use.  It  is 
diverting,  for  example,  to  leam  that  since  the 
time  of  Benedidt  XIV  the  employment  of  eu¬ 
nuchs  in  the  choir  has  been  frowned  upon; 
and  the  caution  with  which  feminine  voices 
have  been  fenced  around  is  a  searching  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  ancient  Stand  of  the  church 
in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  sexes.  Even  the 
organ  has  been  accepted  only  after  a  due 
purging  of  its  more  pagan  elements.  A  full 
index,  bibliography,  and  appendix  of  addi¬ 
tional  sources  make  the  book  scholarly  indeed. 
— L.  Robert  Lind.  Wabash  College. 

•  Inz.  J.  Acus-Acukas.  Pre\iu  Moljslas 
(Knowledge  of  Prices).  Kaunas.  Spaudos 

Fondas.  1937.  444  pages.  10  litas. — The  firi 
work  of  its  kind  in  Lithuanian.  The  autha 
discusses  all  the  more  frequently  used  com¬ 
modities — food,  clothing,  house  furnishings, 
and  mechanical  articles.  The  bcx)k  will  be  use¬ 
ful  to  teachers  and  indents  especially,  but  also 
to  merchants  and  consumers. — F.  J.  Hill. 
Lithuanian  Sedtion,  Waterbury  Public  Libra¬ 
ry,  Waterbury,  Connedticut. 

•  V.  Ceceta.  E^ija.  Praetis  ir  dabartis 
(E^honia,  Pa^  and  Present).  Kaunas. 

Spaudos  Fondas.  1937.  200  pages.  4  litas.— 
A  very  informative  book.  Since  E^onia  is  a 
nation  which  is  friendly  and  sympathetic  to 
Lithuania,  it  will  be  especially  welcome  to  the 
Lithuanians  who  are  neighbors  of  E^onia. 
The  work  goes  into  extensive  detail.  The  need 
for  such  a  book  was  very  great;  it  is  hoped 
that  all  Lithuanians  will  read  it  and  become 
familiar  with  our  friendly  neighbor. — F.  /. 
Hill.  Lithuanian  Sedlion,  Waterbury  Public 
Library,  Waterbury,  Connedticut. 

•  Valentinas  Gu^ainis.  Lenl^ai  ir  Len\iji 
fThe  Poles  and  Poland).  Kaunas.  Spau- 

dos  Fondas.  1937. 400  pages.  5  litas. — Up  to  the 
present  there  have  been  no  extensive  Lithuan¬ 
ian  works  on  Poland,  though  Poland,  of  all 
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Lithuania’s  neighbors,  is  the  one  she  needs 
mo^  to  know  better.  This  book,  the  6r^  of  its 
kind,  is  written  in  a  clear  and  simple  ^yle. 
It  takes  up  the  life  of  the  peasant,  the  growth 
of  the  Polish  State,  pa^  and  present  politics, 
and,  briefly,  the  LithuanianTolish  dispute. 
The  author  was  for  many  years  editor  of  Lie- 
tuvos  Aidas  and  later  Correspondent  at  War¬ 
saw. — F.  J.  Hill.  Lithuanian  Section,  Water¬ 
bary  Public  Library,  Waterbury,  Connecfticut. 

•  Prof.  Dr.  J.  Zilinskas.  Lietuviu  Proteviai 
(Ancestors  of  the  Lithuanians).  Kaunas. 

Spaudos  Fondas.  1937.  136  pages.  3  litas. — 
It  IS  evident  the  author  of  this  book  has  made 
an  intensive  ^udy  of  our  Lithuanian  ance^ors. 
It  deserves  the  support  of  cultured  Lithuan¬ 
ians;  and  the  author  himself  is  entitled  to 
hearty  thanks  from  all  Lithuanians  for  his  un¬ 
selfish  work  for  the  benefit  of  our  nationality 
in  revealing  our  ance^ors'  cultural  achieve¬ 
ments. — F.  J.  Hill.  Lithuanian  Setftion,  Water¬ 
bury  Public  Library,  Waterbury,  Connei^licut. 

f  Zofja  Kossak.  Krzyzowcy  (The  Crusaders). 

Poznan.  Ksicgarnia  ^w.  Wojciecha.  1936. 
4  vols.  22  zl. — Krol  tredowaty  (The  Leprous 
King).  Poznan.  Ksiegamia  ^w.  Wojciecha. 
1937.  7  zl. — A  moving  panorama  of  the 
Crusading  era.  The  fir^  four  volumes  carry 
the  ^ory  from  the  proclamation  of  the  firA 
Crusade  in  1095  to  the  deliverance  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  into  the  hands  of  the  Chri^ians  in  1099. 
The  sequel,  Krol  tredowaty,  recreates  the 
events  and  depicts  the  emotions  of  the  la^ 
days  of  the  ill-barred  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
Kossak’s  pen  is  not  only  animated  by  deep 
love  for  the  Church  but  is  authenticated  by 
the  mob  solid  hiborical  research. — Arthur 
Pruddeyi  Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

•  Pamietnil{i  Chhpow.  Warszawa.  Inbytut 
Gospodarbwa  Spolecznego.  2  vols.  1935- 

1937. — A  compilation  under  the  diredlion  of 
Ludwik  Krzywicki  of  the  life  bories  of  real 
peasants.  Such  a  work  was  undertaken  in  order 
to  make  the  peasant  himself  articulate.  The 
Tories  are  frank,  revealing,  pathetic,  tragic, 
sometimes  hopeless,  but  always  sincere  and 
genuine.  They  are  obviously  not  dressed  up 
for  publication.  Groundwork  in  the  effort  to 
solve  the  peasant  quebion  as  well  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  literature  of  the  people. — Arthur 
Prudden  Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

•  Boleslaw  Limanowski.  Pamietnil(i  (Mem¬ 
oirs).  Warszawa.  Tow.  Wyd.  “R6j.” 

1937.  498  pages.  15  zl. — A  personal  record  of 
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the  activities  of  the  father  of  Polish  socialism 
from  1835  to  1870,  the  firb  volume  in  a  series 
which  will  carry  the  record  down  to  Lima- 
nowski’s  death.  The  present  volume  is  valu¬ 
able  to  those  who  are  budying  budent  move¬ 
ments  in  eabern  Europe  in  the  XIXth  century 
and  to  those  who  wish  to  get  a  complete  picture 
of  Socialism’s  growth  in  its  early  bages. — 
Arthur  Prudden  Coleman.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

•  Melchior  Wankowicz.  ?{a  tropach  Smet' 
l{a  (In  the  Tracks  of  Smetek).  Warszawa. 

Wyd.  Biblioteka  Polska.  1937. — A  well-illus¬ 
trated  and  fascinatingly  told  account  of  the 
author’s  sojourn  in  the  land  of  the  Mazurian 
Lakes.  A  practiced  traveler  and  reporter, 
Wankowicz  is  a  keen  detective  when  it  comes 
to  discovering  traces  of  Polishness  in  this  Ger¬ 
man-ruled  portion  of  the  Baltic  plain. — Arthur 
Prudden  Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

•  Kazimierz  Czachowski.  Obraz  wspok' 
zesnej  literatury  polsl{iej  (Contemporary 

Polish  Literature).  Lwow.  Wyd.  Ksiazek 
Szkolnych.  1936.  3  vols.  33  zl. — An  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  living  authors  and  a  guide  to  literary 
currents  in  Poland  since  1884.  The  indispen¬ 
sable  reference  book  concerning  the  contem¬ 
porary  literary  scene  in  Poland.  A  dibinguished 
contribution  to  literary  hibory. — Arthur 
Prudden  Coleman.  Columbia  University. 

•  Pola  Gojawiczynska.  Dziewczeta  z  J^owo' 
lipel{  (The  Girls  from  Nowolipka).  Wars¬ 
zawa.  Tow.  Wyd.  “R6j.”  1935.  2  vols.  14 
zl. — Rajsl{a  jablon  (The  Tree  of  Knowledge). 
Warszawa.  Tow.  Wyd.  “R6j.”  1937.  2  vols. 
— These  four  volumes  conbitute  a  picture  of 
contemporary  society  as  a  woman  who  has 
known  the  shadows  of  contemporary  life  and 
sympathizes  with  womankind  in  its  bruggles 
with  the  opposite  sex  sees  it.-  The  author  draws 
on  her  memory  of  a  childhood  spent  in  War¬ 
saw’s  poorer  quarter  for  the  realibic  scenes 
she  portrays. — Arthur  Prudden  Coleman. 
Columbia  University. 

•  Renato  Jardim.  Escola  nova,  colledivismo 
e  individualismo.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria 

do  Globo.  1936. 181  pages. — The  object  of  this 
treatise,  by  a  Brazilian  educator,  is  to  differen¬ 
tiate  sharply  the  so  called  “new  school,’’  based 
upon  the  individual  development  of  the  child, 
from  the  “social”  or  “socialized  school,”  par¬ 
ticularly  as  it  exibs  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
author,  in  general,  is  inclined  to  be  suspicious 
of  social  motivations  in  the  schoolroom.  True 
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to  “new  school”  tradition,  he  prefers  to  fall 
back  upon  psychology.  He  goes  back  to  Spen- 
cer,  and  on  back  to  Rousseau,  and  will  have 
none  of  Marx,  whom  he  dismisses  with  such 
false  platitudes  as  should  be  beneath  the 
dignity  of  one  of  his  profession. 

Indeed,  while  he  pretends  to  be  a  liberal, 
believing  in  the  individual  in  opposition  to  all 
colledlivi^ic  forms,  Sr.  Jardim's  animus  with 
regard  to  the  Soviets  is  all  too  obvious.  It  is  a 
my^ery  as  to  why  an  educator,  in  a  country 
with  fascism  at  close  hand,  should,  if  he  is 
hone^,  be  so  concerned  with  what  communism 
may  do  to  education  and  apparently  so  little 
concerned  with  what  fascism  already  has 
done,  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Thus,  while 
Jardim  devotes  a  special  would-be  annihilatory 
chapter  to  the  Soviet  Union,  he  swiftly  glosses 
over  the  two  fascia  nations.  One  would  think, 
to  hear  him  tell  it,  that  the  “new  school”  was 
^ill  flourishing  under  Mussolini  and  Hitler! 
The  admission  barely  slips  out,  in  one  place, 
that  Italy  is  not  “going  forward,”  and  in  an¬ 
other,  that  certain  “totalitarian”  influences  are 
at  work  in  Germany.  All  this  is  either  bad 
faith,  or,  as  hinted,  inexcusable  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  an  educator.  It  is  likewise  bad  faith, 
and  unscholarly  as  well,  to  take  all  one's  sourc¬ 
es  at  second-hand,  seledting  only  the  lea^ 
reputable  and  mo^  prejudiced,  and  rejecting 
the  other  side  as  “propaganda.” 

Aside  from  such  considerations  as  the  fore¬ 
going,  the  book  seems  to  begin  nowhere  and 
get  nowhere  in  particular.  It  has  a  Preface 
by  Louren^o  Filho,  who  presides  over  the 
Educational  Association  of  S.  Paulo.  The 
second  part  of  the  work  deals  with  the  history 
of  education  from  the  oriental  and  Greco- 
Roman  period  down  through  Rousseau  and 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  third  and  con¬ 
cluding  portion  takes  up  the  “new  school” 
and  individualism,  in  the  light  of  Spencer's 
evolutionary  doctrine,  and  discusses  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  methodology  as  applied  to  intelledtual, 
moral  and  physical  education.  There  is  a 
bibliography. — Samuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Mario  M.  Ramos.  Educagdo  fisica.  Porto 
Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1936.  349 
pages. — An  excellent  treatise  on  physical 
education.  Written  from  the  scientific  ^and- 
point,  as  a  text  for  in^rudtors,  it  can  be  used 
as  a  guide  for  anyone  caring  to  diredt  athletic 
sports.  The  book  consi^s  of  four  parts.  The 
fir^  is  a  hi^ory  of  physical  education  from  the 
earlier  times  to  the  present.  The  second  is 
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concerned  with  physiological  principles,  the 
third  with  pedagogical  theory  and  the  fourth 
with  applied  pedagogy.  There  is  also  a  wealth 
of  photographic  cuts  iilu^rating  various  posi¬ 
tions  in  physical  exercises  and  sports.  TTieie 
are  numerous  diagrams  to  guide  the  learner 
in  executing  the  dances,  marches  and  drills 
which  the  author  treats.  All  in  all,  one  could 
hardly  look  for  a  more  detailed  and  carefully 
worked  out  treatise  dealing  with  the  manifold 
phases  of  physical  education. — Calvert  J. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Josue  de  Ca^ro.  A  alimentafao  brasiletra 
a  luz  da  geografia  Humana.  Com  un  pre- 

facio  do  Prof.  Afranio  Peixoto.  Porto  Alegre. 
Livraria  do  Globo.  1937-  176  pages.  10$000. 
— A  mo^  unusual  and  interesting  work  on  die¬ 
tetics,  for  the  reason  that  it  takes  the  subjed 
from  an  uncommon  approach,  that  of  antko- 
pology,  “human  geography,”  and  sociology, 
combined.  The  author,  a  professor  of  anthro¬ 
pology  in  the  Federal  Di^ridt  University,  is 
concerned  with  the  patriotic  and  humane,  the 
moral,  political  and  social  aspedts  of  his  theme. 
He  is  intere^ed  in  the  building  of  a  better  race, 
a  better  nation  in  Brazil,  through  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  dietetic  conditions  among  the  working 
masses. 

In  his  preface,  Afranio  Peixoto,  the  well 
known  professor  of  hygiene  in  the  University 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  goes  so  far  as  to  ^ate  that 
the  present  “political  and  moral  crisis  of  the 
world  is  a  disease  of  nutrition.”  It  is  a  case 
of  over-nourished  violence  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  undernourished  “irritability  and  perver¬ 
sion”  on  the  other.  “In  place  of  police,  revolu¬ 
tions,  anathemas,  which  never  cure  anything, 

hygiene,  which  cures  all . Alimentation 

or  nutrition  is  the  key  to  sociology,  to  politics, 
to  morals.”  He  calls  attention  to  the  fadt  that 
the  average  Brazilian  proletaire  cannot  work 
for  two  or  three  consecutive  hours,  for  the 
reason  that  he  is  physically  too  weak.  The 
only  trouble  is,  he  does  not  tell  us  how  the 
working  class  is  to  obtain  a  proper  nutrition 
without  a  revolution! — Samuel  Putnam.  M' 
adelphia. 

•  Rocha  Filho.  Psychiatria  e  hygiene  mental- 
Maceio.  M.  J.  Ramalho  6?  Cia.  1936- 

109  pages. — Studies  in  schizophrenia,  senile 
dementia,  paranoia,  etc.,  w-ith  special  reference 
throughout  to  mental  hygiene — on  the 
assumption  that  prevention  is  better  than 
cure.  The  portions  dealing  with  hygiene  are 
of  particular  intereA  for  parents  and  others. 
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Light  is  thrown  on  the  problem  of  child  train- 
ing  in  the  home,  the  problem  of  the  only  child, 
the  pampered  child,  the  child  who  is  over- 
punished,  etc.,  and  the  possible  psychopatho- 
logic  results  of  wrong  training  are  set  forth. 
The  que^ion  of  the  prevention  through  pre¬ 
natal  treatment  of  the  parental  transmission 
of  defers  and  unfavorable  predispositions — 
those  due  to  alcoholism,  for  example — are 
discussed.  The  author,  a  psychiatric  of  Cand- 
ing,  has  a  high  respedl  for  Freud  and  the 
psychanalytic  method. — Samuel  Putnam.  Phil- 
adephia. 

•  Rena  to  CoCa.  Ensaios  de  hiitoria. 

Problemas  sociais  e  economicos.  Porto 

Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1937-  310  pages. 
18$(XX). — Essays  on  hiCorical,  political,  social 
and  economic  subjedts,  but  chiefly  economic, 
having  to  do  with  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
by  a  well  known  contributor  to  the  Correio 
do  Pow — one  of  the  opening  papers  is  devoted 
to  this  journal  and  its  founder,  Caldas  Junior. 
Sr.  CoCa  has  also  written  a  Hi^oria  Politica 
do  Rio  Grande,  soon  to  appear. — Samuel  Put' 
rwtn.  Philadelphia. 

•  Dr.  Irineu  Torres  de  Vasconcellos. 

Devemos  e  podemos  guardar  ca^idade 

antes  do  matrimonio.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria 
do  Globo.  1937.  103  pages. — The  usual  argu¬ 
ments  for  premarital  chaCity  are  here  given, 
many  of  which,  incidentally,  are  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  scientific  by  leading  authori¬ 
ties  on  sex.  This  little  brochure,  however,  has 
a  further  significance  than  this.  Published 
with  ecclesiaCical  approbation,  it  is  one  sign 
of  the  intensified  drive  which  the  Church  in 
Brazil  is  making  againC  the  “espirito  bolche- 
viCa”  and  in  favor  of  Right  and  monarchic 
readion.  On  the  literary  plane,  this  drive 
takes  the  form  of  violent  attack  upon  the 
“obscenity”  and  “mental  priapism”  of  prom¬ 
inent  contemporary  writers.  It  is  felt  that  the 
principles  and  precepts  of  the  Church,  among 
them  that  of  chaCity,  muC  be  re-enforced  as  a 
preservative  of  “civilization.” — Samuel  Put' 
nam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Pe.  Bertoldo  Braun,  S.  J.  Santo  Indcio  de 

Loyola.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 

1937.  223  pages.  10$000. — This  biography  of 
Ignatius  de  Loyola  is  written  by  a  prieC  of 
the  Jesuit  order,  and  is  naturally  very  sym¬ 
pathetic  toward  the  founder  of  that  order. 
One  has  no  reason  to  doubt  the  hiCorical 
accuracy  of  the  narrative.  The  author  has 


cited  his  sources,  some  the  work  of  clerics, 
some  of  secular  writers.  There  are  two  parts 
to  the  book,  the  firC  dealing  with  the  early 
life,  conversion  and  education  of  Loyola,  the 
second  and  longer  part  with  the  founding  of 
the  order,  and  his  work  as  chief  of  the  Society 
until  his  death.  As  a  narrative  this  biography 
is  intereCing,  written  in  a  terse,  clear  Cyle 
easy  to  read  and  underCand.  One  is  impressed 
here,  as  always,  in  reading  the  life  of  this 
remarkable  man,  with  his  unswerving  devotion 
to  his  ideal  and  the  aCounding  energy  and  faith 
which  enabled  him  to  overcome  seemingly 
unsurmountable  ob^cles. — Calvert  J.  Win' 
ter.  University  of  Kansas. 

•  Xavier  Marques.  Letras  academicas.  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  Renascen^a  Editora.  1933. 

233  pages. — A  collection  of  essays  by  a 
di^inguished  member  of  the  Brazilian  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Letters,  who,  perhaps  one  might  say, 
is  the  Henri  de  Regnier  of  Rio.  It  is,  indeed, 
of  Regnier — or  possibly  of  an  Henry  Bor¬ 
deaux — that  one  thinks  in  reading  these 
urbane  and  leisurely  papers  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  hi^orical  anci  literary.  Mo^  of  the 
pieces  have  an  occasional  air,  and  many  of 
them  have  to  do  with  patrons  or  fellows  of  the 
Academy,  which  accounts  for  the  choice  of 
title.  Though  there  are  essays  on  Don  Quixote, 
Ibsen  and  Paul  Adam,  the  native  theme  pre¬ 
dominates,  with  attention  paid  to  such  figures 
as  Manoel  de  Almeida,  Joaquim  Nabuco,  Rui 
Barbosa,  Ca^ro  Alves,  Gregorio  de  Matos, 
Farias  Brito,  Jackson  de  Figueiredo,  Botelho 
de  Almeida,  Jose  de  Alencar,  etc.  There  is  a 
paper  on  Os  clussicos  brasileiros,  and  the 
author's  addresses  upon  his  reception  into  the 
Brazilian  and  into  the  Bahian  Academies  are 
reprinted. — Samuel  Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Athos  Damascene  Ferreira.  Poemas  da 
minha  cidade.  Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do 

Globo.  1936.  132  pages. — Poems  which  in 
their  “pure”  musical  quality  are  reminiscent 
of  Verlaine.  The  author  is  put  forward  by 
his  publisher  as  a  “jongleur”  of  words  and 
images.  This,  undoubtedly,  is  his  aim.  There 
is  little  to  the  poems  besides  their  verbal 
magic,  which,  since  the  poet  is  not  a  Verlaine, 
inevitably  tends  to  wear  thin.  Ferreira  is  a 
^udent  of  Russian  literature  and  is  at  work  on 
a  forthcoming  “Interpretation  of  Doiftoevsky.” 
He  has  published  one  other  verse  collecftion, 
Poemas  do  sonho  e  da  desesperanga. — Samuel 
Putnam.  Philadelphia. 
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•  Adelmar  Tavares.  O  Caminho  enluarado. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.  Pongetti.  1937  incw  edi' 

tion).  1 44  pages. — Brazil  has  always  been  rich 
in  gifted  poets.  To  the  charming  native  songs, 
to  the  cultured  poetic  literature  of  the  paA 
century,  to  the  illu^rious,  internationally 
known  names  of  Ca^ro  Alves,  Gongalves 
Dias,  Olavo  Bilac  and  others,  we  mu^  add 
the  .‘splendid  contemporary  lyric  impulse, 
which  surpasses  the  earlier  movements  in  both 
quantity  and  quality.  Doubtless  the  magnificent 
background  of  Nature  in  Brazil  has  had  a  large 
share  in  the  warm  poetic  inspiration  of  her 
singers. 

Among  the  mo^  genuine  and  musical  of  her 
contemporary  poets  is  Adelmar  Tavares,  a 
member  of  the  Academia  Brasileira  de  Letras, 
in  Rio.  The  reader  of  the  subtle  personal  po¬ 
ems  which  make  up  O  Caminho  enluarado 
does  acfhially  ^roll  along  a  path  in  the  w'hite 
moonlight;  the  poet's  profound  emotion  and  the 
delicate  music  of  his  verse  unite  delightfully 
to  lift  us  into  a  spirit  world  which  blots  out 
for  an  hour  the  toils  and  druggies  of  everyday 
life. — Gaft  on  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

•  Magalhaes  de  Azeredo.  O  etemo  e  o  efemero. 

Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1936. 
213  pages.  7S000. — Essays  in  the  ae^hetics 
of  daily  living,  by  a  member  of  the  Brazilian 
Academy.  In  reality,  as  the  author  confesses, 
a  plea  for  the  contemplative  life.  After  defin¬ 
ing  the  arti^  as  one  for  whom  “the  external 
world  exists.”  he  adds.  “But  for  me,  the 
interior  world,  as  well,  exi^s.”  It  is  upon  this 
conciliation,  of  the  pla^ic  beauty  of  things 
with  man's  inner  world,  that  these  mellow, 
rambling,  rather  old-fashioned  essays  are 
^rung — they  are  such  essays  as  one  would 
expedt  of  an  academician,  whether  the  Acad¬ 
emy  be  situated  in  Paris  or  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Some  of  them  date  back  as  far  as  the  World 
War,  and  are  not  unnaturally  tinged  with  the 
sadness  of  that  era.  Impressions  of  European 
cities  mingle  with  those  derived  from  nature; 
and  upon  one  occasion,  at  lea^,  the  es<?ayi^ 
ventures  within  earshot  of  a  jazz  band.  He  is 
intensely  Chri^ian,  and  this  attitude  heavily 
colors  the  closing  pages  of  his  book. — Samuel 
Putnam.  Philadelphia. 

•  Radagasio  Taborda.  Ni^ellas.  Porto 

Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo.  1936.  156 

pages. — One  of  the  advantages  of  knowing 
Portuguese,  to  the  present  reviewer’s  mind,  is 
the  fadt  that  he  is  thereby  enabled  to  dip  now 
and  then  into  that  seemingly  so  far  away  and 


my^erious  life  of  civilized  beings  which  goo 
on  in  the  va^  Brazilian  Hinterland.  These  thrtt 
novelettes  by  Radagasio  Taborda,  dealing 
with  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  country,  area 
case  in  point.  This  is  regional  literature,  but 
not  in  the  sense  of  the  dashing  colorful  tale, 
with  a  wealth  of  idiom  to  heighten  the  color. 
Sr.  Taborda’s  types  are  men  and  women  lie 
ourselves,  with  all  our  problems  and  sociaUy 
derived,  socially  imposed  limitations,  they  art 
merely  set  againA  a  different  environment 
that  is  all;  and  it  is  in  studying  the  modifying 
effedls  of  such  an  environment  that  all  die 
intere^  lies.  The  tales  are  vivid  ones,  possibly 
a  trifle  over-accentuated  on  the  side  of  melo¬ 
dramatic  emotion.— -Samuel  Putnam.  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

•  Sovremennie  Ino^trannie  Pisateli  (Con¬ 
temporary  foreign  writers).  Biographie! 

and  bibliography  colleAed  and  arranged  by 
V.  Tarsis,  I.  Starzef,  C.  Urban.  Moscow  and 
Leningrad.  State  Publishing  House.  1930. 2(H 
pages  with  double  columns. — Approximately 
400  writers  are  included  in  this  handbook 
Of  each  writer  a  short  biographical  sketch  u 
given,  followed  by  a  li^  of  his  works  including 
reviews  of  these  works,  and  a  short  bibliog¬ 
raphy  to  each  writer  in  the  language  of  his 
country.  It  is  hard  to  say  on  what  basis  the 
editors  made  their  choices.  I  made  a  special 
^udy  of  the  German  material  and  find  quite 
a  number  of  names  of  practically  unknown 
writers  while  on  the  other  hand  men  like 
Karl  Schonherr,  Ludwig  Finckh,  Hans  Grimm, 
Ern^  Wiechert,  Hans  Carossa,  Walter  von 
Molo,  Joseph  Ponten,  E.  G.  Kolbenheyer. 
Wilhelm  Schafer,  Ludwig  Thoma,  etc.,  are 
omitted.  Preference  was  apparently  given  to 
proletarian  writers,  since  this  attribute  is 
added  to  a  number  of  the  names  given. 

It  is  intere^ing  to  note  the  space  allotted 
to  the  various  writers.  Jack  London  forin^tana 
receives  18  columns  followed  by  Upton  Sin¬ 
clair  with  10  columns,  while  O.  Henry  receives 
only  5,  Gerhart  Hauptmann  3,  Thomas  Mann 
1,  but  Heinrich  Mann  2  and  a  half,  and  Pic 
Baroia  not  even  a  full  column  of  space. 

As  a  whole  the  bcxik  gives  a  great  deal  of 
second-hand  information  but  is  in  some  respeds 
incomplete  or  biased. — J.  Malthaner.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Trudi  zoologicheskpvo  InStituta  (Worb  of 
the  Zcxjlogical  In^itute),  Vol.  4.  No.  I 

(pp.  245-540).  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  Acad- 
emy  of  Sciences  of  the  U.S.S.R.  1936.  I2 
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rubles. — This  volume  contains  six  articles  on 
the  fauna  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  fir^t  one  by 
P,  Lackschewitz  is  in  German  and  deals  with 
the  Tipula  Fauna  (Diptera,  Nematocera)  in 
the  ArAic  and  in  Northern  Eurasia,  lining 
116  forms.  (34  illu^rations). — The  next 
article,  by  I.  V,  Koshantshikof,  gives  the  result 
of  experiments  with  the  pupae  of  the  winter  cut 
worm  (agrotis)  and  the  flour  moth  (ephestia) 
in  their  relation  to  temperature  and  humidity. 
The  author  finds  that  humidity  influenced 
the  pupal  development  of  the  cut  worm  only 
very  little,  but  very  Wrongly  that  of  the  flour 
moth.  The  producftion  of  eggs  was  found  in 
Doth  cases  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  tempera¬ 
ture  and  humidity. — A.  N.  Svetovidof  gives 
the  description  of  a  new  natio  (subspecies) 
of  Coregonus  lavaretus  pidshian  and  some 
biological  features  of  this  white-fish.— A.  I. 
Argiroulo  presents  material  which  he  colledled 
about  the  rodents  (Rattus  and  Nesokia)  of 
Central  Asia  and  the  bordering  di^ricfts  of 
Kazachb'tan.— B.  G.  Turkevitsh  writes  on 
The  anatomic  ^rudlure  of  the  osseous  labyrinth 
as  one  of  the  sytftematic  characfteri^ics  in  birds 
and  mammals. — A.  J.  Taranets  inve^igated 
the  landlocked  forms  of  freshwater  fishes 
(Salvelinus  malma)  of  the  basin  of  the  north- 
we^em  part  of  the  Japan  sea. — Mo^  articles 
are  profusely  illu^rated. — J.  Malthaner.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma. 

•  Uchenie  Zapisi^i  (Scientific  Memoirs)  20th 
anniversary  of  the  university  number. 
Perm.  The  M.  Gorky  State  University.  1936. 
Vol.  II.  No.  3.  310  pages,  and  Vol.  II.  No.  4. 
(Student  papers)  344  pages. — Both  numbers 
contain  a  variety  of  articles,  each  one  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  summary  in  English,  only  one  in 
(Jerman.  Number  3  includes  11  articles  and 
No.  4  has  16  articles.  In  order  to  show  the 
variety  of  subjecfts  treated,  a  numberof  articles, 
picked  at  random  with  no  reference  to  their 
importance,  are  li^ed  as  follows: 

Of  No.  3.:  E.  S.  Danini:  On  the  induced 
development  of  cartilage  tissue. — A.  O.  Tau- 
son;  The  fauna  of  the  flood  basins  of  the  river 
Manych  and  their  role  as  a  feeding  b  ise  for  fry. 

P.  A.  Henckel:  The  Problem  of  the  presowing 
hardening  of  plants  again^  drought. — M.  N. 
Polukarov:  On  the  alterations  of  the  clnilic 
properties  of  fleel  when  saturated  with  elec' 
trolytic  hydrogen. — G.  A.  Maximovich :  A^tui- 
Talitsa  deposits  of  bauxite. — A.  T.  Titov:  A 
new  method  of  computing  the  roentgenograms 
of  rotation.  —  Of  No.  4:  A.  E.  Khramushin: 
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Contribution  to  the  biology  of  the  solitary  wasp 
Trypoxylon  figulus. — D.  V.  Serpukhovitin: 
The  topographical  hiftology  of  the  s\in  of  the 
dog. — V.  I,  Koltsov  Fungous  and  bacterial 
diseases  of  agricultural  products  of  the  Perm 
district. — E.  F.  Zhuravlev:  A  ftudy  of  the 
extraction  of  salts  in  triple  homogeneous  liquid 
solutions.  Mo^t  articles  give  a  great  deal  of 
^ati^ical  material  and  include  numerous 
illu^rations. — J.  Malthaner.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Uchenie  Zapislfl  (Scientific  Memoirs). 
Kazan.  V.  I.  Ulianof  Lenin  Kazan  State 

University.  Year's  subscription  30  rubles, 
monthly  single  number  4  rubles. — Vol.  95. 
Book  7:  Botany  (No.  2.)  1935.  196  pages. — 
Vol.  95.  Book  8:  Zoology  (No.  3),  1935.  184 
pages. — Vol.  96.  B(x>k  1:  Geophysics  (No.  4) 
including  the  meteorological  bulletin  of  the 
geophysical  observatory  of  the  university  of 
Kazan.  1936.  220  pages. — Vol.  96.  Book  2: 
Physiology  (No.  4).  1936.  126  pages. — This 
Scientific  Journal  of  the  State  University  of 
Kazan,  U.S.S.R.  now  in  its  103rd  year,  brings 
in  each  monthly  issue  8-12  articles.  Each 
number  deals  with  one  field  of  science  only, 
as  illu^rated  by  the  numbers  li^ed  above. 
Mo^  articles  are  accompanied  by  a  short 
summary  (half  a  page  in  general)  in  some 
foreign  language,  preferably  German.  As 
illu^ration  of  the  material  presented,  a  few  of 
the  articles  in  the  different  numbers  are  li^ed 
below. — Botany:  V.  I,  Baranof.  Sy^ematics 
of  birches  of  We^em  Mongolia. — Zoology: 
M.  Volkova.  Biology  and  ecology  of  the  spring 
crop  butterfly  (Apamea  paludis)  in  the  Tartar 
and  Choovash  Republics  during  the  vears  1930- 
1932. — Geophysics:  P.  Kooshnikof.  The  Cli- 
mate  of  Kazan.  Part  V.  Cloudiness. — Physiol¬ 
ogy:  F.  N.  Serkof.  About  some  particularities 
of  the  efleCt  of  a  constant  current  on  the  nerves 
of  cruftaceans. — J.  Malthaner.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

•  Maxim  Gorky.  Vassa  Zheleznova.  Mosk¬ 
va.  Gihl.  1936.  76  pages.  1.75  rubles. — 

This  is  the  second  variant  of  a  play  written 
by  Gorky  before  the  war.  The  image  of  a 
woman  whose  thoughts  and  aAions  are  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  motherly  in^indt  alone,  occupied 
Gorky’s  mind  for  a  long  time.  Vassa  Zhelez- 
nova  is  a  businesswoman  who  had  worked 
hard  to  build  up  a  considerable  fortune,  and 
who  is  anxious  to  surrender  her  business  into 
dependable  hands.  Her  husband,  once  keen 
and  shrewd,  has  let  himself  be  corrupted  by 
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vices,  and  is  now  dying.  Her  two  sons  are 
weak  in  mind  and  unattradtive  physically. 
Her  brother'indaw  and  partner,  a  charming 
profligate,  is  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends. 
Vassa,  fru^rated  in  her  family  expectations, 
transfers  her  motherly  aflecflion  to  her  younger 
daughter'indaw.  The  desire  to  perpetuate  her 
work,  herself,  makes  herruthless  and  unscrupu' 
lous.  She  causes  the  death  of  her  husband  and 
brotherdndaw,  forces  her  younger  son  into 
a  monastery,  and  by  a  forged  will  deprives 
her  children  of  their  inheritance. 

In  the  second  variant,  recently  produced 
with  indifferent  success  in  Moscow,  Gorky 
changes  somewhat  the  family  relations,  and 
concentrates  Vassa  s  passion  on  bringing  up 
her  little  grandson,  whose  mother,  a  revolu¬ 
tion!^  hunted  by  the  police,  secretly  arrives 
from  Paris  to  claim  her  son.  Vassa  refuses  to 
give  the  boy  up,  hoping  to  make  him  her 
worthy  heir.  In  the  end  Vassa  orders  her 
secretary  to  inform  the  police  of  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  her  daughter-in-law.  The  second 
variant  emphasi::es  the  class  note  more  di^inct- 
ly;  it  also  has  a  a“happy”  ending.  Vassa  her¬ 
self  suddenly  dies,  before  she  has  a  chance  to 
carry  out  all  her  villainous  schemes. — A.  K. 

•  P.  A.  Markov.  V.  1.  T^emirovich'Dan' 
chenl{0  i  Musicalny  Teatr  yew  imeni. 
Moskva.  Musicalny  Teatr.  1937-  265  pages. 
18.5 )  rubles. — Fifteen  years  ago,  Nemirovich- 
Danchenko,  co-direeftor  of  the  Moscow  Art 
Theatre,  ventured  into  a  new  field,  the  musical 
comedy.  The  venture  has  proved  a  decided 
success.  The  Nemirovich-Danchenko  Musical 
Theatre,  as  the  organization  is  now  officially 
known,  has  done  for  the  opera  and  operetta 
what  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  has  done  for 
the  drama.  Traditional  artificiality  and  hack¬ 
neyed  mannerisms  have  been  discarded  in 
favor  of  an  arti^ic  synthesis  of  music  and 
drama  and  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  ^age 
director  and  orche^ra  condueftor.  On  his 
foreign  tours  Nemirovich-Danchenko  has 
shown  the  we^em  world  such  musical  come¬ 
dies  as  Daughter  of  Madame  Angot,  by  Lecocq, 
Offenbach’s  Perkole,  Gliere’s  Lysiitrata, 
Bizet’s  Cartnen,  and  others.  The  repertoire 
has  since  grown  considerably,  including  a 
variety  of  wo;ks  such  as  Johnny,  Traviata,  Til 
Ulenspiegel,  Madame  Butterfly,  and  such  Rus¬ 
sian  operas  as  Rachmaninov’s  Ale}{0,  Sho^- 
kovich’s  Katerina  Izmailovna,  and  Dzierzins- 
ky’s  ^uiet  Don.  In  all  of  these  performances 
close  attention  was  paid  to  the  true  presenta- 
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tion  of  the  given  period,  and  to  the  author’s 
intentions.  Thus  Bizet’s  Carmen  (Carmenm 
and  the  Soldier)  was  made  to  conform  to 
Prosper  Merimee’s  original  ^ory,  and  Tra- 
viata  to  Dumas’  Dame  aux  camelias. — A.  K. 

•  V.  I.  Nemirovich-Danchenko.  Iz  prosh 
loro.  Moskva.  Academia.  1936.  383 

pages.  9  rubles. — “Out  of  the  Passt”  is  the 
title  of  Nemirovich-Danchenko’s  book  of 
memoirs.  Almo^  eighty,  the  author  has  much 
to  recall,  as  playwright,  teacher  of  dramatics, 
co-direcflor  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  and 
personal  friend  of  a  ho.<t  of  celebrities.  One 
is  naturally  mo^  intere^ed  in  his  experiences 
as  director,  and  although  the  ^ory'bf  the 
foundation  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  in 
1 898  has  been  told  and  retold  a  number  of 
times,  Danchenko’s  version  has  a  pungency 
of  its  own  and  is  well  w'orth  becoming 
acquainted  with.  The  reciprocal  effedt  of 
Chekhov  and  this  theatre  is  emphasized  here 
more  than  anywhere  else.  Danchenko  ad¬ 
mired  Chekhov  even  before  he  became  direc¬ 
tor,  and  thereafter  he  fought,  and  fought  suc¬ 
cessfully,  to  align  the  de^iny  of  the  theatre 
with  the  plays  of  Chekhov.  The  book  traces 
the  Tol^oy  and  Gorky  elements  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  and  it  ends 
on  a  buoyant  note,  voicing  the  va^  possibili¬ 
ties  under  the  Soviet  regime. 

Compared  with  the  reminiscences  of  Sta¬ 
nislavsky,  this  book  is  a  bit  disappointing. 
Perhaps  it  is  tex)  literary.  The  charm  ot  Stanis¬ 
lavsky’s  writing  is  in  that  he  writes  as  he 
talks — with  brilliant  diredlness  and  simplicity. 
Nemirovich-Danchenko  is  fond  of  purpk 
patches.  Furthermore,  the  bcx)k  is  poorly  con- 
^trudled,  appears  choppy,  episodic.  The  final 
portion  gives  the  impression  of  hurry  and 
carelessness. — Alexander  Kaun.  University  of 
California. 

•  Waldemar  Hammenhog.  Ethers  och  Al¬ 
berts  d}{tens}{ap.  Stockholm.  Naturoch 

Kultur.  1936. — Albert  and  E^her  love  each 
other;  but  their  happiness  is  clouded  by  the 
exigence  of  Albert’s  illegitimate  son,  “LiU' 
Albert.’’  whose  mother  was,  during  her  life 
time.  Ether’s  be^  friend.  Albert  is  unwilling 
to  offend  E^her;  yet,  he  desires  to  do  his  duty 
by  his  unfortunate  son.  Out  of  these  conditions 
arise  disputes,  secret  dealings,  suspicions,  and 
misunder^andings,  which  often  threaten  to 
break  up  the  marriage.  Finally  the  problem 
is  solved  in  a  tragic  yet  arti^ically  highly 
satisfacllory  manner. 
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All  of  Hammenhof’.’s  earlier  Tories  have  been 
ma^crpieces  of  reali^ic  fidtion.  The  present 
volume  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule. — 
Harry  V.  E.  Palmblad.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Josef  Kjellgren.  S}{ott  i  vattenlinjen.  Stock' 
holm.  Natur  och  Kultur.  1936. — At  the 
age  of  ten  or  twelve,  Josef  Kjellgren  worked 
on  a  boat  as  cabin'boy  and  handy  man.  The 
work  was  hard,  and  the  life  anything  but 
elevating.  A  few  pages  of  a  book  which  hap' 
pened  to  fall  into  his  hands  made  him  see  the 
joy  and  beauty  of  work;  he  realised,  however, 
that  his  fellow'workers  saw  nothing  of  this. 
From  that  day  on,  Kjellgren  has  been  im' 
pressed  by  this  contra^ — the  joy  of  work  and 
the  sadness  of  the  worker.  This  contra^  is 
well  depidled  in  the  unique  Tories  which 
make  up  the  present  volume.  Written,  as 
they  are,  from  the  very  heart  of  the  author, 
showing  a  maturity  of  thought  and  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  under^anding  of  the  characters  and 
their  problems,  these  sketches  make  a  Arong 
appeal  from  the  human  as  well  as  the  arti^ic 
point  of  view. — Harry  V.  E.  Palmblad.  Nor¬ 
man,  Oklahoma. 

t  Vivi  Laurent.  Katt.  Stockholm.  Natur 
och  Kultur.  1936. — A  middle-aged  bach¬ 
elor,  who  signs  himself  “a  Misogyni^,” 
advertises  for  a  dog  suitable  for  a  gentleman’s 
companion.  In  a  moment  of  caprice  a  young 
lady  answers  that  although  she  is  not  a  dog, 
but  a  cat,  she  can  fill  the  position,  and  that  she 
would  like  to  know  the  characfteri^ics  and 
habits  of  the  would-be  ma^er.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  an  extremely  clever  and  at  times 
sentimental  correspondence.  Throughout  the 
book  the  two  characflers  preserve  their  incog¬ 
nito  and  surround  themselves  with  an  air  of 
mystery  which  deepens  their  interei^t  in  each 
other  and  helps  to  develop  their  warm  friend¬ 
ship  and,  finally,  their  love.  A  number  of 
highly  original  pen  and  ink  drawings  and  a 
scattering  of  appropriate  verse  add  to  the 
intere^  of  this  highly  unique  book. — Harry 
V.  E.  Palmblad.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

•  Marin  Franicevid.  J^a  putu  za  novi  Grad 
(On  the  Road  to  Novi  Grad).  Zagreb. 
Drustvo  mladih  knjizenika.  1937-  48  pages. — 
The  po^'War  generation  of  Croatian  poets, 
gathered  round  the  critic  and  poet  Ladislav 
!^imbrek,  have  a  kindly  regard  for  “Those 
Who  Work”  and  the  soil  which  gave  them 
birth,  and  write  of  them  with  a  lyricism  full 
of  hope  for  the  future.  Franicevid’s  poetry 
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expresses  this  mood  admirably. — Anthony  J. 
Klancar.  Slovene  National  Library,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

•  Milan  M.  Rakid.  Pesme  (Poems).  Beo¬ 
grad.  Srpska  knjizevna  zadruga.  1936. — 

In  the  twilight  of  his  life,  Rakid,  one  of  the 
greater  representatives  of  the  Serbian  pre-War 
literary  generation,  has  long  since  ceased  his 
literary  labors.  The  present  volume  is  an 
anthology  of  the  cream  of  his  poetry,  divided 
into  three  sections:  Love  songs.  Miscellaneous 
poems  and  At  Kossovo. — Anthony  J.  Klaniar. 
Slovene  National  Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  France  Bevk.  Srebmi\i  (Silver  Pieces). 
Ljubljana.  Vodnikova  druzba.  1936.  120 

pages. — Assuming  that  money  is  at  the  root 
of  many  social  and  economic  ills,  a  theme 
which  Balzac  once  used  in  one  of  his  epic 
novels,  France  Bevk,  rated  by  critics  as  the 
mo^  popular  Slovene  ^ory-teller,  has  written 
a  saga  of  a  peasant,  hill-folk  family  which  is 
ruined  by  greed  for  silver.  With  powerful, 
reahiftic  ^rokes  he  shows  in  this  novelette 
the  moral  and  psychological  consequences  of 
breaking  the  economic  equilibrium  in  a  semi- 
primitive  society.  —  Anthony  J.  Klancar. 
Slovene  National  Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  Engelbert  L.  Gangl.  Moja  pot,  zbrani  spisi 
za  mladino  (My  Way,  Collected  Works 

for  the  Young).  10  vols.  Ljubljana.  Uditeljska 
tiskarna.  1933-34. — We  can  more  readily 
underhand  the  immense  importance  of  this 
work  by  Slovenia’s  dean  of  writers  for  the 
young  if  we  know  that  Dr.  Gangl  is  also  the 
organizer  of  the  Sokol  Movement  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  which  is  a  youth  as  well  as  a  political 
movement. 

Tales,  novelettes,  plays  and  poems  fill  the 
pages  of  these  ten  little  volumes,  beautifully 
illu^rated  by  Sasa  Mantel.  Each  volume  con¬ 
tains  about  160  pages.  Much  of  the  material 
may  also  be  read  with  pleasure  by  adults. — 
Anthony  ].  Klaniar.  Slovene  National  Library, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

•  2borni}{  hrvatsl{ih  seljaba  (An  Anthology 
by  Croatian  Peasants).  Edited  by  Ivan 

Sabolid.  Zagreb.  Selo  govori  (Radisina  ul. 
10-1.).  1936.  224  pages. — A  curious  phenom¬ 
enon  in  contemporary  Yugoslav  literature  is 
the  awakening  of  the  Croatian  peasants  to 
hidden  literary  talents.  Thus  we  have  the 
present  volume,  unique  in  South  Slav  liters 
ature. 

This  volume  (more  are  coming  later)  is  a 
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colledlion  of  Tories,  poems,  articles,  etc.,  by 
twelve  peasants  living  around  Zagreb,  in 
Podravina  and  other  Croatian  provinces,  and 
is  illu^rated  by  peasant  arti^s.  There  are  also 
prefatory  quotations  from  the  writings  of  the 
father  of  Croatian  peasant  literature.  Dr. 
Antun  Radid,  and  from  the  ruralism  of  con¬ 
temporary  European  literature. — Anthony  J. 
Klaniar.  Slovene  National  Library,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

AAA 

Neighbors,  the  Magazine  of  the  Americas, 
is  a  new  inter-American  monthly  magazine 
published  by  the  Barreto  Publishing  Company, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

“In  conversing  with  certain  muddle-headed 
souls,  we  have  the  impression  of  reading  a  book 
with  the  pages  Pitched  in  wrong." — From 
Augu^a  Amici  Lapeyre,  Pensees  sauvages 

“It  has  been  said  that  if  from  1S90  to  1901 
Leon  Bloy,  his  wife  and  little  ones  did  not 
actually  Starve  it  was  owing  to  the  goodness  of 
heart  of  the  editor  of  the  Mercure  de  France, 
Alfred  Vallette,  and  his  admirable  wife, 
Rachilde."— Elizabeth  S.  Kite,  in  The  Com- 
monweal. 

“If  one  group  of  ^udents  ^udied  an  artificial 
language  (such  as  Esperanto)  one-half  year 
and  French  one  and  a  half  years;  and  if  a  similar 
group  ^udied  French  for  two  years,  the  fir^ 
group  would  know  more  French  (and  more 
English  too)  than  the  second,  and  could  more 
quickly  acquire  another  national  language." — 
Raymond  Frank  Piper,  in  World  Order. 

A  Belgrade  professor  who  is  well  known  for 
his  absent-mindedness,  has  juA  capped  his  own 
record  for  forgetfulness.  He.  .  .  inserted  the 
following  advertisement  in  the  local  press: 
‘I  am  appealing  to  the  landlord  of  the  furnished 
room  for  which  I  paid  one  pound  rent  in 
advance  after  taking  it  a  few  days  ago.  I  retain 
the  keys,  but  have  completely  forgotten  the 
^reet  and  number.’  ” — South  Slav  Herald. 

“Hailed  as  the  ‘Croat  Andersen'  by  British 
critics,  the  fir^  woman  to  be  admitted  into  the 
ranks  of  Yugoslavia's  academicians  comes  of 
an  hi^oric  Zagreb  family.  She  is  Mme  Ivana 
Brlid-Mazuranid,  author  of  many  novels  and 
Tories,  among^  which  the  best  known  are 
eight  tales  under  the  title  Stories  of  Long  Ago. 
She  was  admitted  to  membership  of  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  Academy  of  Arts  at  Zagreb  la^  month." 
— South  Slav  Herald. 

“.  .  .Russian  is  not  a  difficult  language. 
With  sufficient  application  a  competent  knowl¬ 


edge  can  be  acquired  by  an  average  intelligence 
in  no  longer  time  than  it  would  take  to  learn 
any  other  European  language.  The  myth  that  it 
is  so  appallingly  difficult  is  due  to  the  Grange- 
ness  of  the  alphabet,  which  can  be  grasped  in 
a  few  hours,  and  to  the  lack  of  adequate  and 
sufficient  text-books.” — Elizabeth  Hill,  in  the 
Slavonic  and  Eaft  European  Review. 

“Fatal  amputation :  In  the  theater  the  eternal 
couple  replaces  the  family." — From  Augu^ 
Amiel  Lapeyre,  Pensees  sauvages. 

“Two  dailies,  El  Sociali^a  of  Madrid  and 
La  Vanguardia  of  Barcelona,  have  noticed  as 
significant,  in  discussing  Hora  de  Espana,  the 
fidelity  of  our  poets  to  the  popular  cause.  Their 
comment  and  their  praise.  .  .  are  all  the  more 
grateful  inasmuch  as  it  is  common  to  consider 
the  poet  as  a  person  of  no  particular  use,  who 
might  as  w^ell  be  left  to  dry  up  in  his  comer, 
A  certain  person  was  asked  ‘What  is  a  poet 
good  for?’  He  replied:  ‘He  is  good  for  whatever 
any  other  man  is  good  for,  and  to  make  verses 
besides.’  ’’—  Hora  de  Espara,  Valencia. 

“When  the  Granger  fir^  arrives  in  Buenos 
Aires,  he  is  impressed  by  the  cosmopolitanian 
of  this  modern  capital.  A  part  of  the  cosmo- 
politanism  is,  perhaps,  the  scornful  attitude  of 
the  porter.os  toward  the  culture  of  northern 
Argentina.  It  is  as  though  they  were  ashamed 
of  the  rich  Inca  heritage  of  their  northern 
countrymen.  This  attitude  is,  fortunately,  be¬ 
ginning  to  become  less  general  as  cultured 
portenos  realize  that  the  Indian  cultures  of  the 
north  are  recognized  by  the  re^  of  the  world 
as  one  of  the  mo^  vital  elements  in  Argentina’s 
greatness." — William  Berrien  in  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union. 

“.  .  .Kurt  Breysig,  the  philosopher  of  his¬ 
tory.  .  .  has  labored  for  decades  to  eliminate 
as  far  as  possible  in  all  his  writing  all  words  of 
un-German  origin.  .  .  Breysig  replaces  ‘Filia- 
tionen’  by  ‘Tochtergebilden’ ;  he  writes,  not 
‘Symmetrisierung,’  but  ‘Her^ellung  von  Eben- 
mass’;  he  knows  no  ‘autogenes’  produdt  of 
inner  growth,  but  an  ‘eigenwerdiges’  produd; 
‘objektivieren’  becomes  in  his  writing  ‘versach- 
lichen,’  ‘Spezialisierung’  and  ‘Detaillierung’ 
become  with  him  ‘Sonderforschung’  and  ‘Ein- 
zelarbeit.’  Ludwig  Klages  knows  an  ‘Insge- 
samt’  for  ‘Totalitat,’  a  ‘Gefiige’  in^ead  of  a 
‘Struktur,’  ‘Bau’  in^ead  of  ‘Tektonik.’  Mar¬ 
tin  Heidegger  gives  the  language  such  fruitful 
turns  as  ‘das  Vorhandene,’  ‘das  Zuhandene,’ 
etc.  Max  Scheler  expresses  the  ‘Materialisic- 
rung  der  Natur’  very  effedtively  by  ‘Verto- 
tung.’  ’’ — Hor^  Seemann,  in  GeiSl  der  Zeit. 
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E  HAVE  heard  that  the  press  is  a  power' 
ful  agency  in  securing  the  redress  of 
grievances.  After  years  of  suffering  from  a  con' 
dition  which  cries  for  improvement,  we  have 
at  laA  decided  that  it  is  our  duty  to  rise  in  our 
might  and  prote^  again^  it.  The  condition  we 
refer  to  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  po^al  service 
in  the  city  of  Paris. 

New  York,  London,  Berlin,  Chicago,  nearly 
all  the  large  cities  of  this  country  and  we^em 
Europe,  offer  service  which  is  marvelously 
efficient.  But  a  letter  that  goes  to  Paris  without 
every  la^  scrap  of  possible  information  on  the 
envelope,  is  as  good  as  wa^ed.  We  doubt  very 
much  if  a  communication  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic  would  ever 
reach  him  if  the  envelope  did  not  show  the 
exad  street  number  of  the  Presidential  domi' 
cile.  The  letter  would  probably  come  back  to 
the  sender,  if  it  came  back  at  all,  marked 
INCONNU. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  we  wrote  a  letter 
to  a  rather  important  French  publishing  house. 
True  to  form,  the  letter  came  back,  marked 
GONE,  LEFT  NO  ADDRESS.  We  were 
puzzled.  We  had  had  mail  from  that  publisher 
within  a  few  weeks,  and  we  couldn’t  under' 
^d  how  so  considerable  a  concern  could 
fold  its  tents  like  the  Arabs  and  Aeal  away 
so  silently  that  the  Bureau  of  Po^s  and  Tele' 
graphs  should  have  lo^  all  trace  of  it.  We  were 
defined  to  learn  once  more  that  the  B.  P.  T. 
of  the  Department  of  the  Seine  is  of  all  human 
organizations  the  easier  to  elude.  We  had  no 
trouble  in  learning  through  private  sources 
that  the  publisher  had  thrown  the  sleuth' 
hounds  of  the  B.  P.  T.  off  the  scent  by  moving 
down  the  ^reet  a  few  doors.  With  a  little 
extra  labor,  we  re'e^ablished  contadt  with  the 
publisher,  and  our  business  went  on  as  usual. 
But,  we  wondered,  how  about  the  publish' 
er’s  hundreds  of  other  correspondents? 


How  much  extra  labor,  how  much  confu' 
sion,  how  much  loss  of  business,  mu^  be 
occasioned  by  such  a  refusal  of  the  po^' 
office  to  inve^igate  an  incomplete  or  inac' 
curate  address!  How  much  inconvenience 
a  big  publishing  house  like  the  NRF  muit 
be  put  to,  for  in^ance,  since  they  magnan' 
imously  disdain  to  give  a  ^reet  number 
on  their  advertising!  Would  the  Paris  po^' 
man  deliver  a  letter  to  the  NRF  if  it  didn’t 
carry  a  street  address?  Perhaps  he  would,  but 
we  doubt  it. 

We  should  not  be  thus  crying  our  complaint 
from  the  housetops  if  we  had  been  able  to  ac' 
complish  anything  with  the  Director  of  the 
B.P.T.  diredtly.  We  did  write  him,  years  ago. 
He  replied  courteously  to  the  effedt  that  Paris 
offered  as  good  a  service  as  any  other  city  in 
the  world.  But  this  comforting  assurance  did 
not  console  us  for  our  inability  to  reach  Paris 
correspondents  when  we  did  not  have  their 
complete  addresses.  We  realize  perfectly  well 
that  there  is  a  limit  of  obligingness  beyond 
which  it  is  unreasonable  to  expedt  the  po^' 
office  to  go.  The  man  who  landed  a  letter  in 
the  hands  of  Theodore  RcxDsevelt  by  sketching 
a  double  set  of  teeth  on  an  envelope,  without 
a  word  of  writing,  was  imposing  on  an  over' 
worked  public  service,  and  his  letter  should 
have  been  dumped  into  the  incinerator.  But 
we  have  never  asked  the  Paris  po^-office  to  do 
more  than  glance  into  the  Bottin  and  supple' 
ment  our  information  when  it  happened  to  be 
incomplete.  They  have  been  unwilling  to  do  as 
much  as  this.  We  repeat,  even  at  the  risk  of 
irritating  Monsieur  le  Diredteur  des  P.  et  T., 
that  Berlin  or  New  York  would  have  treated 
us  better.  .  . 

A 

We  are  not  a  hi^orian,  but  if  we  were,  we 
should  be  a  de'bunking  hi^orian.  It  gives  one 
a  tremendous  uplift  to  pundture  edifying 
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legends  and  lay  bare  the  selfishness  and  coward' 
ice  behind  high'sounding  phrases,  behind 
acftions  which  look  noble  and  generous  from 
out  in  front.  It  is  our  impression  that  recent 
biographers  of  Frederick  the  Great  have  pretty 
well  Gripped  his  memory  of  both  glamour  and 
edification.  The  giant  lies  pro^rate,  with  none 
so  poor,  etc.  But  we  can’t  conquer  the  temp- 
tation  to  give  the  fallen  idol  a  malicious  sup' 
plementary  kick  in  the  ribs. 

All  our  life  we  have  been  more  or  less  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  ^ory  of  the  miller  whose  prop¬ 
erty  lay  next  a  park  which  Frederick  wished  to 
enlarge.  Frederick,  it  is  recorded,  desiring  to 
extend  his  grounds,  sent  agents  to  condemn 
the  miller’s  property  and  pay  him  for  it.  The 
^ubbom  gri^'grinder  refused  to  sell  at  any 
price.  When  he  was  reminded  that  the  King 
was  all-powerful  and  would  probably  take  the 
land  by  force  if  it  were  not  turned  over  to  him 
cheerfully,  he  ^ill  persisted  in  his  refusal,  in- 
siting  that  he  was  within  his  legal  rights, 
and  that  a  reasonable  monarch  would  be  in 
duty  bound  to  respedt  them.  Frederick,  say 
the  hitorians,  was  impressed  by  the  jutice  of 
the  man's  position,  so  that  he  abandoned  his 
plan  and  left  the  mill  tanding. 

The  conclusion  was  that  for  all  his  tyran¬ 
nical  egoism,  Frederick  had  an  innate  sense  of 
fairness  and  a  degree  of  respedt  for  the  rights 
of  the  common  man.  Perhaps  he  had.  But  taken 
in  connection  with  certain  other  experiences  of 
Frederick’s  family,  the  incident  becomes  less 
edifying.  Our  attention  was  fir^  called  to  these 
other  experiences  by  a  paragraph  in  Henry 
Bidou’s  charming  Berlin  (Grasset,  Paris;  re¬ 
viewed  Boo\s  Abroad,  Winter,  1937,  page  63), 
although  M.  Bidou  has  no  lot  or  part  in  our 
unkind  inference. 

Bidou  recalls  a  ^artling  incident  of  the  laA 
days  of  Frederick  I,  the  ambitious  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  who  got  himself  made  into  the 
fir^  King  of  Prussia.  A  few  weeks  before  he 
closed  his  eyes  forever,  the  ailing  monarch, 
dozing  in  his  arm-chair,  was  brought  to  his 
senses  and  nearly  frightened  out  of  them  by 
the  appearance  of  the  Roggenfrau,  the  terrible 
white  clad  specter  who  congealed  out  of  thin 
air  when  a  disa^er  was  about  to  befall  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollem.  It  turned 
out  that  the  eerie  visitor  had  been  only  the 
demented  Queen,  who  had  escaped  from  her 
guardians  and  appeared  before  her  ailing 
husband  with  hands  wounded  and  bleeding 
from  the  glass  of  a  window  which  she  had 
demolished.  The  insane  Queen  was  carried  off 
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to  safety,  and  the  matter  was  explained  to  the 
monarch.  But  he  would  li^en  to  no  clarifica¬ 
tion  and  no  consolation.  “I  have  seen  the 
Woman  in  White,”  he  moaned.  “My  end  is 
near!”  And  he  died  a  few  weeks  later. 

In  the  time  of  Frederick  I,  the  visits  of  the 
Roggenfrau  were  ascribed  to  a  wicked  deed 
of  Joachim  I,  who  ruled  Brandenburg  for  the  ' 
fir^  third  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  a  I 
situation  like  that  presented  in  Grillparzcr’s  j 
shivery  tragedy.  Die  Ahnfrau.  The  sins  of  the  ' 
fathers  are  visited  on  the  children.  Joachim,  i 
under  whom  Brandenburg  blcx)med  culturally  ! 
and  prospered  materially,  nevertheless  com-  : 
mitted  one  serious  offense  akin  to  the  sin  of  i 
Ahab  which  is  recorded  in  the  twenty-firS  | 
chapter  of  Fir^  Kings.  As  Ahab  coveted  the  | 
vineyard  of  Naboth  and  eventually  helped  1 
himself  to  it  without  Naboth’s  consent  (a  sin  ' 
whose  punishment,  according  to  the  la^  verse 
of  that  chapter,  was  visited  on  Ahab’s  descend¬ 
ants);  so  Joachim  laid  longing  eyes  on  the 
cottage  of  an  old  woman  which  ^ood  in 
the  way  of  an  enlargement  of  his  Eledoral 
ca^le,  and  eventually  confiscated  the  cottage 
in  spite  of  the  old  woman’s  frantic  prote^. 
The  Roggenfrau,  in  Joachimite  and  Friedrician 
days  (it  is  true  that  the  vengeful  ghoA  which 
came  to  gloat  over  Hohenzollem  sufferings 
was  much  older  even  than  Joachim),  was 
assumed  to  be  the  wraith  of  Joachim’s  evidted 
neighbor,  whose  grief  and  anger  at  the  loss  of 
her  property  were  Wronger  than  death. 

The  Woman  in  White  troubled  the  Hohen- 
zollems  for  many  generations,  much  later,  in 
fadt,  than  the  age  of  Frederick  the  Great.  Since 
this  was  the  case,  since  Frederick  knew  of  the 
uncanny  visitant  and  may  very  possibly  have 
himself  suffered  from  her  ill-humor  fwe  are  not 
hi^orian  enough  to  affirm  this — perhaps  some 
speciali^  can  supplement  our  data);  since, 
at  any  rate,  Frederick  knew  how  cruelly  the 
family  had  suffered  from  her,  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  he  would  have  courted  a  doubling 
of  disa^er  by  duplicating  so  exadtly  the  indis¬ 
cretion  which  Parted  her  visits.  One  ghoS 
is  bad  enough,  but  two  would  certainly  be 
much  worse. 

So  that  our  investigations  incline  us  to  the 
conviction  that  Frederick  left  the  miller  un- 
mole^ed,  not  because  he  was  a  juSt  man,  but 
because  he  was  a  superstitious  man.  And  thus 
we  spoil  a  pretty  Story,  much  as  scrholars  long 
ago  demolished  the  legend  of  Frederick’s  truth¬ 
telling  American  friend  George  Washington 
and  his  cherry-tree.  .  . 
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notice  to  ITALIAN  PUBLISHERS 

Professor  Michele  Renzulli,  the  well  known 
critic  of  Italian  and  English  literature,  who  is 
conneded  with  Temple  University  of  Phila' 
delphia,  is  domiciled  for  the  year  in  Rome, 
Lungotevere  Flaminio,  78.  Professor  Renzulli 
is  a  member  of  the  book  review  daff  of  BoofyS 
Abroad,  and  has  agreed  to  review  for  us  any 
books  which  may  be  sent  to  him  during  the 
year  at  the  above-mentioned  Rome  address. — 
— The  Editors. 

A 

CORRESPONDENCE 

an  HISPANIC  BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 
CLUB 

Dear  Sir: 

That  Hispanic  America  is  moving  more  and 
more  into  the  foreground  and  acquiring  greater 
significance  for  us  is  an  accepted  fad.  What 
hinders  a  more  rapid  development  of  under- 
landing  is  frequently  misapprehension  and 
failure  to  appreciate  judly  different  points  of 
view.  Hispanic  psychology,  racial  makeup, 
social  background,  political  ideology,  edhetic 
dandards,  life  philosophy—  all  this  needs  to  be 
encompassed  for  a  true  good-neighbor  policy. 
The  tourid  traveling  in  ignorance  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  tongue  and  literature  is  really  making  a 
poor  invedment  and  often  harming  his  coun¬ 
try’s  cause  rather  than  furthering  it. 

South  American  letters  recently  are  finding 
able  scholars  and  advocates,  but  as  yet  are 
very  far  from  being  adequately  advertised. 
The  difficulty  of  keeping  poded  on  the  im¬ 
mense  output  of  so  many  nations  is  obvious. 
In  spite  of  the  commendable  efforts  of  such 
journals  as  the  Revifta  Hispdnica  Moderna  and 
of  recent  bibliographical  dudies,  we  dill  suffer 
from  a  tardy  acquaintance  with  many  good 
authors  and  have  almod  resigned  ourselves  to 
accept  as  impossible  the  goal  of  a  well-grounded 
knowledge  of  contemporary  Hispanic  Amer¬ 
ican  literature. 

We  have  Book-of-the-Month  Clubs  present¬ 
ing  worthy  literature  from  other  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  But  with  Spanish  American  literature, 
the  task  is  mod  difficult.  The  lack  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  unification  is  of  course  the  core  of  the 
trouble.  If  there  were  one  American  firm  im¬ 
porting  from  all  these  publishers!  But  no  one 
country  regularly  publishes  its  own  books. 
A  Venezuelan  novel  may  come  out  in  Barcelo¬ 
na,  a  Peruvian  book  in  Chile,  etc.  One  pub¬ 
lisher  pleads  ignorance  of  the  works  produced 
by  the  others.  Readers  of  South  American 
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books  would  no  doubt  appreciate  greatly  some 
definite,  dependable  counsel  from  authorities 
to  dired  their  purchases.  Therefore:  an 
Hispanic  Book-of-the-Month  Club. 

Suppose  we  group  the  countries  into  twelve 
divisions  (perhaps:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Central 
America,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Chile,  Ecuador, 
Mexico,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay  and  Vene¬ 
zuela)  and  devote  one  month’s  seledion  to  each 
one.  If  twelve  leading  Hispanic  scholars  could 
be  induced  to  donate  some  of  their  time,  each 
could  make  one  suggedion  a  year.  An  ideal 
plan  would  be  for  two  such  oudanding  critics, 
one  from  the  United  States  and  one  from  a 
Spanish  American  country,  to  cooperate  in 
seledting  the  outdanding  work  of  the  year  in 
one  of  the  twelve  countries  or  divisions  lided 
above.  The  South  American  might  send  a 
seleded  group  dating  from  the  previous  year 
to  his  northern  colleague  for  examination  and 
final  choice. 

Such  an  organization  would  prove  a  boon 
to  courses  in  contemporary  South  American 
literature,  would  be  useful  in  outside  reading 
assignments,  and  possibly  would  serve  as  a 
guide  for  a  sane  choice  of  books  for  translation. 
Too  often  sensationalism,  morose  neuroticism, 
or  cheap  sentimentality  have  been  too  much  in 
evidence  in  what  has  reached  us.  Through  such 
books  South  America  is  misunderdood,  but 
with  a  monthly  book  recommended  to  us  by 
a  native  intelledtual  leader  as  well  as  by  one  of 
our  own  discriminating  scholars,  the  problem 
would  be  solved  to  a  great  extent. 

If  a  group  of  our  fined  and  busied  men  can 
be  persuaded  to  devote  some  time  to  this  plan, 
far  more  good  could  be  accomplished  thereby 
than  by  all  the  trips,  good-will  flights  and  good- 
neighbor  congresses.  —  Carl  A.  Tyre.  New 
Mexico  State  College,  State  College,  New 
Mexico. 

A 

FROM  A  DISSATISFIED  READER 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  been  a  condant  reader  of  Bool{s 
Abroad  during  the  ten  years  of  its  exidence 
and,  as  you  are  aware,  have  occasionally  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  pages.  I  have  found  it  a  very 
satisfadory  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  produds  of  French  publishing  houses  and 
have  enioyed  many  of  its  articles  and  reviews. 
For  the  pad  two  or  three  years,  however,  I 
have  experienced  a  growing  irritation  over  the 
editorial  policy  (or,  rather,  lack  of  one)  of  the 
magazine. 

My  grievance,  briefly,  amounts  to  this:  in 
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these  days,  when  the  world  is  tom  by  two 
con6i(fting  tendencies  in  political  and  social 
thinking,  that  of  authoritarianism,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  democracy,  on  the  other, 
you  are  attempting  to  maintain  a  sort  of  lily- 
livered  impartiality  which  1,  for  one,  find  mo^ 
galling  if  not  even  reprehensible.  In  the 
current  issue,  for  in^ance,  devoted  to  a  coun' 
try  which  seems  to  be  trying  to  put  into  prac- 
tice  the  higher  ideals  of  democracy  (and  in 
this  same  issue  there  is  an  intere^ing  article 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  Spanish  Republic 
is  attempting  to  keep  its  art  treasures  safe  for 
Spaniards),  I  have  encountered  at  lea^  three 
items  for  which  I  can  see  little  or  no  excuse. 
On  p.  422,  you  quote  from  the  Kansas  City 
Presse,  entirely  without  comment,  a  gem  to 
the  effedt  that  Hans  Hinkel,  State  Commissary 
in  the  Prussian  Miniistry  for  Science,  etc.,  etc., 
has  ordered  Jews  to  keep  hands  off  the  higher 
produces  of  German  culture,  Mozart,  Bee' 
thoven,  Goethe  (leaving  them,  I  assume,  such 
vermin  as  Heine,  Boeme,  and  Mendelssohn). 
Now,  how'  are  your  readers  expedted  to  readl 
to  such  an  item  as  this?  Throw  their  hats  in 
the  air,  if  they  belong  to  one  of  the  regiments 
of  the  Nazi  Bund  in  this  country,  and  exult 
over  the  acceptance  of  German  kultur  in 
Oklahoma?  Or,  if  they  happen  to  be  Amer- 
ican  citizens  who  ^ill  have  a  genuine  faith  in 
democracy,  rush  fulhspeed  to  the  bathroom  to 
relieve  themselves  of  a  colledtive  attack  of 
nausea?  Again,  on  p.  428,  you  cite  a  gentleman 
who  doesn’t  think  much  of  Respighi  (and 
apparently  doesn't  know  what  Toscanini 
thinks  of  the  effedt  of  totalitarianism  on  art) 
but,  having  discovered  a  young  Italian  com' 
poser  whom  he  e^eems,  concludes  that  one 
might  “be  led  to  observe  that  the  Fascia 
spirit  has  va^ly  improved  the  creative  calibre 
of  Italian  composers.”  Perhaps  he  meant  to 
insinuate  that  the  Fascia  spirit  might  also 
va^ly  improve  the  creative  calibre  of  Amer' 
ican  composers;  and,  if  so,  obviously  the 
Fascia  spirit  should  be  allowed  to  take  hold 
of  all  other  aspedts  of  our  civilization.  And, 
finally,  on  p.  455,  you  cap  the  climax  (from 
my  point  of  view)  with  a  review,  by  a 
Catholic  prie,<t  I  take  it,  which  ends  with  a 
sentence  that  might  have  been  written  by 
Herr  Hitler  himself;  “This  fadt  goes  to  explain 
also  the  attitude  of  the  modem  Jews,  for 
the  latter  with  their  atheism  and  utter 
materialism  fell  exadtly  into  the  role  of  the 
mob  which  clamored  for  His  crucifixion.” 

I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
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writer  of  this  review  is  professor  of  philos¬ 
ophy  at  the  college  with  which  he  is  asso¬ 
ciated;  his  thinking  is  so  rigorously  logical, 
particularly  in  his  brilliant  use  of  the  gei>eral- 
ization.  What  I  can  not  understand  is  how 
you,  as  editor  of  Boof(s  Abroad,  could  accept 
for  publication  a  review  so  warped  by  bigotry 
as  this  one  is.  What  good  are  the  efforts  now 
being  made  in  this  country  toward  mutual 
understanding  and  appreciation  between  the 
various  groups  and  creeds  that  make  up  our 
nation,  towards  what  Dr.  Everett  Clinchy  has 
called  “cultural  pluralism,”  if  a  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  at  a  university  permits  in  its  pages  the 
expression  of  an  intolerance  which  smacks  of 
the  Middle  Agesor  of  totalitarian  governments? 

I  imagine  I  know  what  your  answer  will  be. 
Your  magazine  is  guided  by  the  principle  of 
free  speech — you  yourself  have,  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  (p.  467)  a  rather  grudgingly  non- 
HitleriSt  review  of  a  contribution  to  Anti- 
Semitism  by  one  Wilhelm  Stapel  whom  you, 
sarcastically  I  hope,  term  “Friend  Stapel”— 
and  you  are  trying  to  present  a  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  intelleiftual  activity  of  the  foreign 
world  today.  Well,  personally,  I  am  tolerant 
of  everything  but  intolerance,  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  a  little  of  that  spirit  would  make 
your  magazine  more  palatable  to  a  good  many 
of  your  readers.  If  you  continue  with  your 
present  policy,  I  have  a  picture  of  you  and 
your  colleagues  resplendently  decked  out, 
before  long,  in  the  insignia  of  the  Czechoslo¬ 
vakian  Order  of  Merit,  the  Star  of  the  Rising 
Sun,  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  the 
Badge  of  Mussolini,  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
the  Ribbon  of  Honor  of  Hitler,  Goering,  and 
Goebbels.  Perhaps,  though  I  wonder,  there 
will  also  be  concealed  on  your  persons,  copies 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  of  the  protocols  of  the  Elders  of 
Zion.  And  so,  you  will  be  all  things  to  all  men, 
and  nothing  to  those  who  Still  believe  in  intel- 
ledtual  liberty  and  honesty  and  in  human 
decency. 

My  subscription  for  Bool{s  Abroad  runs,  I 
think,  through  December  of  1938.  If,  by  that 
time,  the  editorial  policy  of  your  magazine  has 
not  been  altered  so  as  to  allow  your  readers 
to  subsume,  at  least,  that,  whatever  reviews 
you  may  print  to  the  greater  glory  of  Hitler, 
Mussolini,  and  the  Mikado,  you  Still  prefer 
the  democratic  way  to  the  totalitarian  way,  I 
do  not  see  how  I  can  conscientiously  renew 
my  subscription.  —  Aaron  Schaffer.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas. 
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AMERICAN  CLASSROOMS 


FRENCH 

ifDuden  Frangais.  Leipzig.  Bibliographisches 
In^titut.  (New  York.  Stechert).  1937.  660'133 
pp.  6  marks. — French  counterpart  of  the 
Duden  Bildwdrterbuch. 

■^H.  E.  Falla.  Le  Parler  de  France.  Oxford. 
Blackwell.  144  pp.  2/3. — Simple  and  arranged 
for  the  direcft  method. 

★Walter  Scott  Hastings.  The  Student's  Bal' 
zac.  New  York.  Crofts.  1937-  286  pp.  $3.(X). — 
Two  novelettes  and  mo^  of  Eugenie  Grandet. 
★Henry  E.  Haxo.  Intermediate  French  Reader. 
New  York.  Macmillan.  1937-  463  pp.  $2.00, — 
Short  Tories,  plays,  excerpts  from  novels, 
poems. 

★Eugene  Labiche  et  Edouard  Martin.  Le 
Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichon.  New  York. 
Harper.  1937.  253  pp. — Edited  for  use  in 
reading,  writing  and  speaking  French,  by 
George  Paul  Borglum  and  Nelson  H.  Brooks. 
★Andre  de  Lorde  et  Jean  Marsele.  ‘Fiapoli' 
onette.  Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin.  1937-  215 
pp. — Five-adt  play  based  on  Gyp’s  novel; 
edited  by  Edouard  Sonet  and  Edward  F. 
Meylan. 

★Alfred  Solomon.  Short  French  Review  Gram' 
mar  and  Composition.  New  York.  Harper. 
1938.  142  pp. — Simple  but  comprehensive. 

GERMAN 

★Joseph  E.  A.  Alexis  and  Wilhelm  K.  Pfeiler. 
In  Deutschland.  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Midwe^ 
Book  Company.  1938.  322  pp.  $1.44. — 
Revised  edition  of  this  cultural  reader. 

★Paul  Ern^.  Fdriler  und  Wilddiebe.  Alfred 
Karrasch.  Eis.  Wilhelm  von  Scholz.  Der  Kopf 
im  Feniter.  Cambridge.  At  the  University 
Preaa.  1936.  70  pp.  45c. — Slight  but  well 


chosen  short  Tories,  in  remarkably  cheap  edi- 
tion. 

★Paul  Ern^t.  Geschichten  von  deutscher  Art. 
New  York.  Crofts.  1937-  255  pp. — And  other 
Tories.  Edited  by  Jane  F.  Goodloe. 

★Hans  Lein.  Die  Klabauterflagge.  New  York. 
Farrar  Rinehart.  1936.  186  pp.  $1.00. — 
The  Insel'Verlag  text  with  editorial  apparatus 
attached. 

★L.  E.  J.  Lindahl.  An  Introduction  to  German. 
New  York.  Farrar  Rinehart.  1936.  300  pp. 
$1.60. — Aims  at  the  acquisition  of  reading 
ability. 

★F.  J.  Nock.  An  Introduction  to  Scientific 
German.  New  York.  Macmillan.  148  pp. 
$1.25.— Grammar  review,  prepared  texto  and 
more  advanced  selections. 

★Heinz  Steguweit.  Frohes  Leben.  New  York. 
Farrar  ^  R;nehart.  1936.  136  pp.  $1.00. — 
The  Langen'Mviller  text  with  editorial  appa' 
ratus  attached. 

itZwdlf  Dichter  der  Gegenwart.  New  York. 
Holt.  1937. 253  pp. — Stories  from  Beumelburg, 
Britting,  Wiechert,  etc.,  edited  for  classroom 
use  by  Margaret  Jeffrey  and  Johanna  E.  Vob 
behr. 

SPANISH 

★Francis  Monroe  Kercheville  and  James 
Randolf.  Living  Spanish.  Dallas.  Banks  Up' 
shaw.  1937.  346  pp. — Beginner's  book  with 
the  emphasis  on  the  spoken  language  and 
based  on  everyday  living. 

★Gregorio  Martinez  Sierra.  Mama.  New 
York.  Norton.  1937.  156  pp.  $1.15. — Three- 
act  comedy  edited  by  Margaret  S.  Hudson. 
★A.  Torres'Rioseco  and  E.  R.  Sims.  Mexican 
Short  Stories.  New  York.  Prentice-Hall.  1932. 
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180  pp. — Ten  of  them,  from  contemporary 
authors. 

★J.  Wickersham  Crawford.  Spanish  Drama 
Before  Lope  de  Vega.  Philadelphia.  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Press.  1937-  211  pp.  $2.00. — 
A  revision;  the  original  edition  in  1922. 

NORWEGIAN 

T^Einar  I.  Haugen.  Beginning  T^orwegian. 
New  York.  Crofts.  1937.  214  pp.  $1.85. — 
The  author  is  a  Wisconsin  professor.  Gram' 
mar  and  reader  combined. 

A 

Teachers  of  German  will  do  well  to  watch 
the  Cambridge  Conta<fl  Readers  which  are 
appearing  in  durable,  inexpensive  bindings, 
excellent  print,  and  with  adequate  editorial 
apparatus.  The  series,  German  Stories  of 
Today,  is  making  some  excellent  new  material 
available  to  indents  of  German,  by  authors 
of  such  varied  talents  as  Paul  Ern^,  Alfred 
Karrasch,  and  Wilhelm  von  Scholz.  Slight 
though  the  Tories  are,  the  ^udent,  under 
competent  direction,  will  find  there  many  a 
valuable  angle  on  different  aspects  of  German 
culture.  And  that  is  a  vital  consideration  in 
Tories  which  are  an  ae^hetic  delight  in  them' 
selves. 

A  solution  beeped  in  Spanish  tradition  is 
found  to  the  Doll’s'House  problem  of  Ibsen 
in  Mama,  an  early  play  by  Martinez  Sierra. 
The  problem  is  solved  by  remaining  on  the 
job  rather  than  by  trying  to  escape  from  it. 
We  say  “trying  to  escape”  for  it  may  well  be 
doubted  that  Ibsen’s  Nora  really  succeeded. 
There  is  a  deeper  and  more  lading  emancipa- 
tion  than  that  of  revolt  and  escape  and  the 
reader  has  little  doubt  about  the  success  of 
Martinez’  heroine.  In  these  days  of  bloody 
rivalry  over  vague  and  um^table  ideologies  it 
seems  good  to  return  to  the  warm  and  tangible 
human  values  of  a  play  like  Mama.  Its  author 
is  already  well  known  to  American  indents 
of  Spanish.  The  American  edition,  furnished 
by  Margaret  S.  Hudson,  of  Pomona  College, 
does  well  to  give  recognition  to  Sierra’s  wife, 
Maria  de  la  O  Lcjarraga,  who  has  been  his 
con^nt  collaborator  these  many  years. 

Macmillan’s  new  Intermediate  French  Read' 
er  contains  an  abundant  variety  of  material 
that  is  sure  to  find  wide  and  enthusia^ic 
acceptance  among  teachers  and  indents: 


in  American  Class  Rooms 

“eight  short  Tories,  four  extracts  of  an 
historical  nature,  two  one'aA  plays,  some  (rf 
the  most  entertaining  episodes  from  Alexandre 
Dumas’  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires,  and  a  few 
songs  and  poems.”  The  table  of  contents  gives 
an  imposing  array  of  Standard  and  popular 
19th  century  authors.  Along  with  Ck)ppa, 
Theuriet,  Bazin,  Daudet,  Merimee,  Dumas 
pere,  and  others,  there  is  Labiche,  this  time 
without  Perrichon. 

The  creative  quality  of  Paul  EmSt  has 
been  questioned,  but  it  must  be  conceded 
that  he  is  a  born  Story'teller  and  that  his 
Stories  furnish  many  approaches  to  the  spirit 
of  modern  Germany.  He  is  truly“von  deutscher 
Art.”  Crofts’  edition  of  23  Stories  by  him 
is  a  new  departure  in  that  the  book  was 
printed  in  Germany.  It  is  also  “the  first  collec¬ 
tion  of  Stories  by  Paul  ErnSt  offered  to  Amer¬ 
ican  Students  in  the  convenient  form  of  a 
college  textbook.”  Jane  F.  Goodloe  of  Goucher 
College  prepared  the  notes,  exercises  and  vo¬ 
cabulary.  If  the  book  succeeds  it  will  be  due 
in  no  small  measure  to  its  naturalness  and 
simplicity  of  language  and  to  the  interesting 
qualities  of  its  varied  subject  matter. 

Much  of  the  material  in  introductory 
German  readers  became  obsolete  by  reason 
of  the  Nazi  revolution.  New  editions  are  em¬ 
bodying  vital  changes.  In  Deutschland,  a 
lively  and  successful  2(X)'page  reader  by 
Professors  Alexis  and  Pfeiler,  has  juSt  been 
brought  up  to  date.  Changes  of  profound 
social  and  political  significance  are  indicated 
in  the  text  and  in  numerous  well-chosen 
pictures.  Walter  Miller,  the  young  Amer¬ 
ican  traveller,  gets  a  well-rounded  introduc¬ 
tion  to  present-day  Germany.  Incidentally  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  tell  his  polite  German 
friend  why  Americans  are  on  the  whole 
opposed  to  the  Nazi  regime.  He  observes 
the  many  outward  manife^ations  of  this 
regime  without  being  swept  off  his  feet. 

Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  spoken 
language  in  Living  Spanish — A  Socialized 
Activity  Course,  by  F.  M.  Kercheville  and 
James  Randolph  (Banks  Upshaw  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Dallas).  The  language  is  to  be  learned 
largely  through  a  social  activities  program 
which  departs  radically  from  the  traditional 
methods  of  teaching.  Emphasis  is  on  learning 
the  new  tongue  rather  than  on  teaching  it 
and  the  participation  of  the  pupils  is  therefore 
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of  paramount  importance.  “The  reading  ma^ 
terial  is,  for  the  mo^  part,  of  a  cultural  nature, 
and  is  based  largely  on  the  rich  hi^orical  and 
cultural  background  of  Mexico,  Central,  and 
South  America.  The  mo^  immediate  and 
valuable  of  this  cultural  material  used  is  that 
of  our  own  Spanish  Southwe^.”  In  so  far 
as  possible,  adlivities  are  to  be  selected  by  the 
pupils.  One  is  reminded  of  the  boy  who  asked, 
“Teacher,  do  we  have  to  do  what  we  want 
to  do  today?”  This  much  is  true,  however; 
the  labor  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  capable 
authors  merit  careful  consideration  on  the  part 
of  elementary  Spanish  teachers. 

AAA 

“The  real  psychologic  is  he  who  loves  to 
read  closed  books.” — AuguCa  Amiel  Lapeyre, 
Pensees  sauvages. 

“We  muC  not  dig  ditches  between  nation 
and  nation.  A  ditch  is  a  trench.” — From  Au' 
guCa  Amiel  Lapeyre,  Pensees  sauvages. 

According  to  data  in  Geiil  der  Zeit  (Berlin), 
the  number  of  women  Cudents  in  German 
Universities  rose  from  2,300  in  1911  to  21,300 
in  1931,  but  had  fallen  by  1936  to  10,800. 

President  Cardenas  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  has  contradled  to  write  a  series  of  at' 
tides  for  the  St.  Louis  Poit'DispatcK  his  6rC 
venture  in  journalism. 

“The  wore  fault  of  the  intelledluals  is  their 
assumption  that  there  ’s  no  truth  but  the 
tmth  which  they  have  learned.” — Luis  Ah 
berto  Sanchez,  quoted  in  La  T^ueva  Democra' 
cia. 

The  Kansas  City  Presse  quotes  Colonel 
George  L.  Simpson,  an  American  military 
authority,  as  ranking  Frederick  the  Great  as 
the  greateC  military  commander  in  hiCory. 
Next  to  him.  Colonel  Simpson  liCs  Napoleon 
and  Wellington. 

Elite,  of  Caracas,  Venezuela,  is  reprinting 
a  series  of  Cudies  of  Spanish  cultural  eminen- 
ces,  the  work  of  Jose  A.  de  Toledo,  and  car' 
rying  the  fetching  general  title,  Lo  que  han  sido 
los  grandes  hombres  espanoles  ademds  de  gran' 
des  hombres. 

“Maurice  Gauchez,  vu  par  un  etranger” 
(our  Caff'member,  Professor  Benjamin  M. 
Woodbridge  of  Reed  College,  writing  under 
the  above  title  in  the  Revue  Franco'Belge  of 
Paris  and  Brussels),  incarnates  for  the  writer 
of  the  article  “la  joie  de  vivre  d’UIenspiegel  et 
la  bonte  de  Lamme  Goedzak.” 

Andres  Floy  Blanco,  the  temperamental 
Venezuelan  author  of  El  Autorndvil  de  Miguel 


Baguer,  La  Juanbimbada,  and  other  lively  and 
popular  poems,  was  in  exile  for  twenty  years, 
but  has  returned  to  Venezuela  under  the  new 
regime  and  has  ju^  been  elected  to  the  national 
Congress. 

Thomas  Mann  and  Konrad  Falke  are  editing 
in  Zurich  a  bi-monthly  general  magazine  which 
they  call  Mass  und  Wert.  It  is  published  by 
the  Verlag  Oprecht.  Among  prominent  con¬ 
tributors  to  early  numbers  are  Thomas  Mann 
himself,  Rene  Schickele,  Ferdinand  Lion,  Ed¬ 
mond  Jaloux  and  Konrad  Falke. 

“Not  even  the  moA  careless  of  Unamuno’s 
readers  can  fail  to  notice  that  there  was  in  him, 
at  the  very  root  of  his  being,  a  powerful  spirit 
of  contradicition.  Paradox  was  the  key  to  his 
life  and  his  work.  For  paradox,  with  him,  was 
something  more  than  a  literary  mannerism, 
more  than  a  sy^em,  it  had  become  a  part  of 
his  daily  sub^ance,  his  very  raison  d’etre.” — 
Guillermo  de  Torre. 

“We  South  Americans  have  a  tendency  to 
travel  over  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
regions  which  our  Creole  mentalities  look  up 
to  as  models.  And  with  our  eyes  fixed  on  these 
other  countries,  we  turn  our  backs  on  our 
neighbors.  We  South  American  countries  re¬ 
main  ignorant  of  each  other,  when  we  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  neighboring  countries  or  look 
down  on  them  because  of  paltry  prejudices  or 
disagreements.  .  .” — Amanda  Labarca,  in 
Am^ica,  Quito,  Ecuador. 

“I  have  made  it  a  que^ion  of  honor  as  an 
intelledtual,  a  journali^  and  an  editor,  to  fight 
Fascism,  and  I  shall  continue  to  fight  it  night 
and  day  with  my  accu^omed  tenacity.  I  may 
be  showered  with  accusations,  but  nothing  can 
make  me  change  my  practice.  Nothing  but 
death  can  end  my  druggie  with  this  mon^ros- 
ity  which  bears  the  name  Fascism,  this  mo^ 
terrible  of  the  plagues  which  culture  muA 
contend  with.  .  .” — Joaquin  Garcia  Monge. 

The  opinion  that  in  the  nineteenth  century 
there  was  not  an  art  so  great  as  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  centuries  is  a  ^upid  one,  good  enough  only 
for  him  who  does  not  wish  to  underhand.  At 
lea^  eight  painters  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  of  supreme  greatness;  Goya,  Corot,  Dau¬ 
mier,  Manet,  Renoir,  Cezanne,  Seurat,  Van 
Gogh.  These  are  enough  to  give  us  assurance 
that  art  is  not  dead;  that  our  aspirations,  our 
ideals  of  ye^erday  have  found  their  perfeA 
pidiorial  expression.  And  they  diredt  us  to 
what  is  produced  of  authentic  art  at  the 
present  time. — Lionello  Venturi,  in  History  of 
Art  Criticism,  Dutton,  1937. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE 

★Eugene  Beneze.  Les  Grands  Pokes  Hongrois 
du  XIXe  Siecle.  Paris.  Hachette.  1937.  10 
fran«. — One  of  a  series  Les  Cent  Chefs'd'oeu' 
vre  Etr angers. 

★Gu^ave  Charlier.  Les  Lettres  Fran^aises  de 
Belgique.  Bruxelles.  La  Renaissance  du  Livre. 
1938.  184  pp.  10  francs. — Hi^orical  outline 
with  anthology  in  an  appendix. 

★Frederic  A.  Chassereau.  Mes  Souvenirs  sur 
Pierre  Loti  et  FrtAicis  Jammes.  Paris.  Plon. 
1937.  12  francs. — Intimate  portraits. 

★Les  Chroniqueurs  Frangais  du  Moyen  Age. 
Paris.  Larousse.  1936.  104  pp. — Classiques 
Larousse.  Selections,  edited  by  Andre  Bos- 
suat. 

★Leon  Daudet.  La  Tragique  Exigence  de  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1937-  253  pp. 
17.50  francs. — Husband,  lover,  father,  citi¬ 
zen,  poet. 

itDefense  de  la  Culture.  Paris.  Commune. 
Sept.  1937.  128  pp.  6  francs. — Special  number 
devoted  to  the  Deuxieme  Congres  des  Ecri- 
vains  pour  la  Defense  de  la  Culture. 

★Andre  Mary.  Trikan.  Paris.  Philippe  Go- 
nin.  1937.  30  francs. — Full  length  portrait,  in 
prose,  of  a  figure  the  poets  have  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  mutilating. 

★Albert  Thibaudet.  Hiiloire  de  la  Littkature 
Frangaise.  Paris.  Stock.  1937-  45  francs. — A 
survey  from  1789  to  the  present. 

★Paul  Valery.  Villon  et  Verlaine.  Mae^richt. 
Stols.  1937.  65  francs. — A  ^udy  in  values. 
★A.  de  Vigny.  Chatterton.  Paris.  Larousse. 
1937. 100  pp.— Classiques  Larousse.  Edited  by 
Henri  Maugis. 

★Voltaire.  Oeuvres  Critiques  et  Poetiques. 
Paris.  Larousse.  1936.  120  pp. — Classiques 
Larousse.  Edited  by  Roger  Petit. 

FRENCH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Georges  Agadjanian  et  Serge  Strauss.  La 


Volonte  de  Julien  Rives.  Paris.  La  Bourdonnais. 
1937.  237  pp. — After  the  wild  oats  period. 
★Claude  Aveline.  Baba  Diene  et  Morceau'de- 
Sucre.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1937.  12.50  francs. — 
From  the  Tropics;  yarn  for  children. 
★Claude  Aveline.  Voiture  7,  Place  15.  Paris. 
Emile-Paul.  1937-  243  pp.  15  francs. — Detec¬ 
tive  ^ory. 

★J.  E.  Benech.  Xfitre  Maitre  Tripou.  Paris. 
N.  R.  C.  1937. — Political  life  of  a  French 
village. 

★  Andre  Billy.  L'Approbanike.  Paris.  Flam- 
marion.  1937.  211  pp.  15  francs. — Discover¬ 
ing  a  new  world. 

★Robert  Brasillach.  Comme  le  temps  passe. . . 
Paris.  Plon.  1937.  393  pp. — Sort  of  micro- 
cosmic  novel. 

★Gabriel  Brunet,  ^toile  du  Matin.  Paris. 
Mercure  de  France.  1937.  427  pp.  16  francs. 
— Novel  about  a  village  childhood. 

★Albcric  Cahuet.  Pontcarral.  Paris.  Fas- 
quelle.  1937.  15  francs. — Novel  of  Perigord 
in  the  Remora tion  period. 

★Marc  Chadoume.  Dieu  crea  d'abord  Li¬ 
lith.  .  .  Paris.  Plon.  1937.  16.50  francs.— 
Novel  about  a  sini^er,  unexplained  figure. 
★Leopold  Chauveau.  Les  Deux  font  la  Pane. 
Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Internationales.  1937. 
190  pp.  7-50  francs. — Animal  Tories. 

★Jean  Clo.  Les  Frkres  Perdus.  Paris.  Berger- 
Levrault.  1937.  357  PP.  15  francs. — Fratricide 
in  Alsace. 

★Colette.  Bella'Vi^a.  Paris.  Ferenezi.  1937. 
249  pp.  15  francs. — One  more  excursion  in 
the  realm  of  Cupid. 

jlk Serge  Dalens.  Le  Bracelet  de  Vermeil.  Paris. 
Editions  “Alsatia.”  1937.  219  pp.  12  francs. — 
Boy  Scout  fiction.  Scouts’  exciting  experiences 
in  an  old  ca^le  in  Alsace. 

★John  Dos  Passos.  1919.  Paris,  ^itions  So¬ 
ciales  Internationales.  1937.  2  vols.  287  and 
293  pp.  45  francs. — The  carnival  of  peace 
after  the  carnage. 

★Georges  Duhamel.  Les  Maitres.  Paris.  Mer- 
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cure  de  France.  1937.  313  pp.  15  francs. — 
Another  in^llment  of  the  lives  of  the  Pas' 
quiers. 

^Robert  Farelly.  La  Robe  sans  Couture.  Lens. 
Les  Livres  Bleus.  1937.  235  pp.  9  francs. — 
Hi^orical  novel  of  a  disciple  of  Jesus. 

■^Marie  Gevers.  La  Ligne  de  Vie.  Paris  Plon. 
1937.  250  pp. — Faim,  misere,  maladie,  amour, 
mort. 

■^Didy  Gliintz.  Jeunesses.  Paris.  Tallandier. 
1937.  15  francs. — A  lyceenne  faces  life. 
^Nordahl  Grieg.  Muis  Demain.  .  .  Paris. 
Editions  Sociales  Internationales.  1937.  HI 
pp.  10  francs. — Revolutionary  drama.  From 
the  Norwegian. 

■^Marcel  Hamon.  Le  49le  Peche.  Paris.  Mah 
fere.  1937.  15  francs. — “Une  creation  entre 
le  reve  et  la  vie.” 

■ik'Simon'Renee  ^Henry.  Fleur  des  Vosges. 
Bruxelles.  Les  ^itions  de  Belgique.  1937. 
196  pp.  15  Belgian  francs. — Fir^  novel, 
charmingly  disingenuous,  revealing,  probably 
unconsciously,  long  brides  toward  emancipa- 
tion  in  the  education  of  la  jeune  fille. 

'^Abel  Hermant.  La  Demiere  Incarnation  de 
Monsieur  de  Courpi^e.  Paris.  Flammarion. 
1937. 209  pp.  15  francs. — The  old  man  surveys 
his  pa^. 

★Pierre  Jean  Launay.  Le  Maitre  du  Logis. 
Paris.  Denoel.  1937.  247  PP.  18  francs. — 
Misery’,  sordidness  and  crime  among  the 
downtrodden. 

★Helene  Pages.  La  Croisade  des  Enfants. 
Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  234  pp.  15  francs. 
— Tale  from  the  Children’s  Crusade.  From 
the  German. 

★Frank  Robrix.  Le  Pauvre.  Paris.  Editions 
Psyche.  1937.  12  francs. — Detedtive  novel, 
social  satire,  human  document. 

★Jean  Rogissart.  Mervale.  Paris.  Denoel. 
1937.  18  francs. — Rustic  novel  of  Ardennes. 
★Jules  Romains.  Les  Hommes  de  Bonne  Vo' 
lonte.  XIII.  Mission  d  Rome.  311  pp.  XIV. 
Le  Drapeau  T^oir.  318  pp.  Paris.  Flammarion. 
16.50  francs  each. — Two  more  chapters  in 
this  pessimi^ic  panorama  of  the  modem  world. 
★Joseph  Roth.  Le  Roman  des  Cent  Jours. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1937.  254  pp.  16.50  francs. — 
From  Elba  to  Waterloo.  A  fidlionized  account. 
From  the  German. 

★Romain  Roussel.  La  Vallee  sans  Printemps. 
Paris.  Plon.  1937.  247  PP.  15  francs. — A  farm 
in  the  Alps. 

★Andre  Rouveyre.  Silence.  Paris.  Mercure 
de  France.  1937.  191  pp.  15  francs. — Brother 
and  siAer,  husband  and  wife,  wife  and  lover. 


★Bertrand  de  La  Salle.  Les  Forces  Cachees. 
Paris.  Plon.  1937.  307  PP.  18  francs. — Novel 
in  which  an  arti^  is  tom  between  love  and 
his  career. 

★Sally  Salminen.  Katrina.  Paris.  Les  Oeuvres 
Fran^aises.  1937.  312  pp.  30  francs. — From  the 
Swedish.  Heroic  womanhood  in  the  Aland 
Islands. 

★Joseph  Sarda.  Vendanges  dories.  Paris. 

Peyre.  1937.  208  pp.  12  francs. - Two 

novelettes;  setting,  the  Cevennes. 

★Benjamin  Vallotton.  Enfances.  Fine  et  Bina' 
chon.  Paris.  Fischbacher.  1937.  281  pp.  18 
francs. — A  husband  and  wife,  late  in  life, 
tell  each  other  of  their  infancies. 

★Claire  du  Veuzit.  Le  ?{aufrage  de  Sylvane. 
Paris.  Tallandier.  1937.  15  francs. — Fir^ 
novel,  tender,  delicate,  spontaneous. 
★Raymonde  Vincent.  Campagne.  Paris. 
Stock.  1937.  18  francs. — Prix  Femina.  Ru^ic 
novel  which  has  been  declared  a  rival  to  Maria 
Chapdelaine. 

FRENCH  HISTORY.  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Henri  d’Acremont.  La  Terreur  dans  les  At' 
dennes.  Paris.  Peyre.  1937.  208  pp.  15  francs. 
— A  tragic  detail  of  the  Revolution. 
★Maurice  Bedel.  Monsieur  Hitler.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  1937.  9  francs. — Hitler  intime. 
★Jeanne  Bonnardot.  Le  Conquer  ant  du  Mis' 
sissippi.  Paris.  Larousse.  13.50  francs.— Cheva- 
lier  de  la  Salle;  for  children. 

★J.'P.  Boulanger.  TJ^apoleon  vu  par  un  Cana' 
dien.  Bordeaux.  Delmas.  1937.  143  pp. — Man, 
lawgiver,  conqueror. 

★Roger  Chauvire.  Le  secret  de  Marie  Stuart. 
Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1937.  320  pp.  30  francs. 
— One  more  answer  to  a  perpetual  enigma. 
★Paul  Cloche.  Demosthenes  et  la  fin  de  la  Di' 
mocratie  Athenienne.  Paris.  Payot.  1937.  334 
pp.  36  francs. — The  antecedents  and  the  influ' 
ence  of  the  great  orator. 

★Michel  Da  vet.  La  Margrave  de  Bayreuth. 
Paris.  Plon.  1937.  247  pp.  16.50  francs. — 
Friend  of  Voltaire  and  of  Frederick  I. 

★Henry  Legier  Desgranges.  Les  Apollinaires. 
Paris.  Hachette.  1937.  252  pp.  15  francs. — 
Hi^ory  of  a  Gallo'Roman  family  during  three 
centuries. 

★Francois  Duhourcau.  Bonaparte  peint  par 
lui'meme.  Paris.  Spes.  1937.  325  pp.  18  francs. 
— Biography  a  la  Emil  Ludwig. 

★Paul  Durand.  Agents  Secrets.  Paris.  Payot. 
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1937-  236  pp.  20  francs. — The  Fauquenot' 
Birckel  affair. 

•^Myriam  de  G.  Larmes  et  Souvenirs.  Muh 
house.  Salvator.  1938.  246  pp.  15  francs. — 
An  invalid  writes  for  the  consolation  of  fellow- 
sufferers. 

■^Gcu^on-Martin.  Marat.  Paris.  Rieder.  1937 
15  francs. — Fir^  of  the  great  modern  jour¬ 
nalises.  “L'oeil  et  Kami  du  peuple.” 

■^Robert  Goffin.  Churlofte,  Vimperatrice  fan' 
tome.  Paris.  I.^s  Editions  de  France.  1937.  18 
frr^ncs. — Carlota,  Maximilian  and  Mexico. 
★Jean  Goudal.  ?{inon  de  Lanclos.  Paris.  Ha- 
chette.  1937-  253  pp. — Careful  biography  of 
the  great  courtesan. 

★Haldenwang.  Casanova  a  Geneve.  Paris. 
Maurice  d’Hartoy.  1937.  20  francs. — “Le  che¬ 
valier  du  plaisir  dans  la  ville  de  Calvin.” 
★Emile  Henriot.  De  Marie  de  France  d  Kathe' 
rine  Mansfield.  Paris.  Plon.  1937.  254  pp.  30 
francs. — “Portraits  de  femmes.” 

★Jacques  Herissay.  M.  Cormaux,  saint  de 
Bretagne.  Paris.  Bloud  6?  Gay.  1937.  18  francs. 
— A  chapter  in  the  religious  hieory  of  the 
Revolution. 

★Robert  Herisson.  Ai>ec  le  Pere  Foucauld  et 
le  Genial  Laperrine.  Paris.  Plon.  1937.  25 
rancs. — Lae  episode  in  the  conquee  of  the 
desert. 

★^ouard  Herriot.  Lyon  n’ce  plus.  Paris. 
Hachette  1937.  Tome  ler.  20  francs. — A  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  hieory  of  the  Revolution. 
★Marguerite  Jouve.  Vu,  en  Espagne.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1937.  213  pp.  15  francs. — Feb¬ 
ruary  1936-February  1937. 

★N.  Klugmann  et  M.  Dumesnil  de  Gramont. 
Le  Prophete  Rouge.  Paris.  Rieder.  1937.  18 
francs. — Karl  Marx. 

★Marius-Ary  Leblond.  Vie  de  Vercingetorix. 
Paris.  Denoel.  1937.  226  pp.  25  francs. — His 
vicftorious  youth. 

★Gabriel  Louis-Jaray.  L'Heritage  du  passe  et 
les  Frangais  d'Amerique.  Paris.  Armand  Colin. 
1937.  49  pp. — With  a  bibliography  of  North 
American  hieory. 

★Georges  Luciani  (Pierre  Berland).  Six  ans 
d  Moscou.  Paris.  Librairie  Picart.  1937.  431 
pp.  35  francs. — By  a  correspondent  for  the 
Temps  and  Petit  Parisien. 

★Dr.  Peter  Martin.  Ld'bas  dans  les  Geoles. 
Paris.  Tallandier.  1937.  256  pp.  15  francs. — 
A  Catholic  pacifie  in  the  Hitler  detention 
camps. 

★Andre  Maurois.  La  Monarchie  Anglaise  de 
Victoria  d  George  VI.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1937. 
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48  pp.  1.95  francs. — Brochure  in  the  Collec¬ 
tion  Flammarion. 

★Alfred  Mendizabal.  Aux  Origines  d'une 
Tragedie.  Paris.  Desclee  de  Brouwer.  269  pp. — 
Spanish  politics  from  1923  to  1936. 

★Jacob  S.  Minkin.  Herode.  Paris.  Payot.  1937. 
25  francs. — A  biography  with  background 
rich  in  secondary’  px)rtraits. 
icLettres  de  J^apoleon  d  Madame  Cornu. 
Paris.  Les  Presses  Modemes.  1937.  201  and 
207  pp.  60  francs. — Here  published  entire  for 
the  6r^  time.  Edited  by  Marcel  Emerit. 
★Paluel-Marmont.  Le  General  Gouraud. 
Paris.  Plon.  1937.  3  francs. — Soldier,  leader, 
intensely  human. 

★N.  Paul-Albert.  Hisloire  du  Cimetitre  du 
Pere  La  Chaise.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1937.  21 
francs. — In  which  lie  more  than  mortal  re¬ 
mains. 

★Camille  Pitollet.  Le  Calvahe  d'un  HispC' 
ni^e.  Paris.  L’ Auteur.  1936.  252  pp. — A 
chapter  from  his  autobiography. 

★Francois  Poncetton.  Galigai.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1937.  20  francs. — Named  Leonora.  “La 
possedee  de  mille  diables.” 

★Felix  Ponteil.  184S.  Paris.  Armand  Colin. 
1937.  224  pp  15  francs. — A  synthesis  of  the 
revolutionary  movements  of  that  year. 
★Ant9ine  Redier.  La  Guerre  des  Femmes. 
Paris,  ^itions  de  la  Vraie  France.  1937.  15 
francs. — The  ^ory  of  Louise  de  Bettignies  and 
Leonie  Vanhoutte. 

★Marc  Sangnier.  Autrefois. . .  Paris.  Bloud  ^ 
Gay.  298  pp.  15  francs. — Old  memories. 
★Ramon  J.  ^Sender.  Contre'Attaque  en  Espa' 
gne.  Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Internationales. 
1937.  392  pp.  25  francs. — Fir^  eye-witness 
account  by  an  important  Spanish  writer. 

★J-  TchernofF.  De  V Affaire  Dreyfus  au  Di- 
manche  Rouge  d  Saint'Petersbourg.  Paris.  Rie¬ 
der.  1937.  233  pp.  18  francs. — Volume  Three 
of  his  memoirs. 

★Maurice  Thorez.  Fils  du  peuple.  Paris.  Edi' 
tions  Sociales  Internationales.  1937.  219  pp. 
10  francs. — His  autobiography  and  an  expose 
of  the  communis  aims  in  France. 

★Marcelle  Vioux.  Anne  de  Boleyn.  1937. 
198  pp.  15  francs. — A  tragi-comedy  in  the 
guise  of  biography. 

★Robert  Waldteufel.  Esquisse  de  rHifloire 
d'Espagne.  Paris.  Payot.  1937.  217  pp.  24 
francs. — Hi^orical  psychology  of  the  Spanish 
people. 

★Louise  Weiss.  Souvenirs  d'une  Enfance  Re' 
publicaine.  Paris.  Denoel.  1937.  25  francs.— 
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Of  the  grande  bourgeoisie  in  the  la^  days 
of  the  la^  century. 

FRENCH  TRAVEL,  FOLK  LORE  AND 
OUTDOOR  LIFE 

•^abrielle  Bertrand.  Seule  dans  VAsie  Trou' 
blee.  Paris.  Plon.  1937-  312  pp.  25  francs. — 
Manchukuo  and  Mongolia  in  1936  and  1937. 
-A-Rcne  Cruchet.  En  Louisiane.  Bordeaux. 
Delmas.  1937-  193  pp.  18  francs. — Legend 
and  modem  reality. 

■^Rene  Dollot.  L'Afghani^an.  Paris.  Payot. 
1937-  318  pp.  40  francs. — Hi^ory,  description, 
cu^oms,  folklore,  etc. 

■^^Claude  Farr  ere.  Visite  aux  Espagnols.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1937.  6  francs. — In  war-torn 
Spain. 

■^Marthe  de  Fels.  U.  S.  A.  Paris.  Gallimard. 
1937.  10  francs. — She  saw  it  in  21  days. 
■^Ayme  Guerrin.  Trots  Experiences.  Paris. 
Denoel.  1937.  175  pp.  12  francs. — Russia, 
America,  Italy. 

•^Pierre  Lyautey.  Survol  des  Ameriques. 
Paris.  Plon.  1937.  235  pp. — A  speculative 
view. 

★Rene  Musset.  La  Bretagne.  Paris.  Armand 
Colin.  1937.  216  pp.  15  francs. — Study  in 
human  geography. 

itLa  Phalange.  Paris.  December,  1937.  383 
pp.  16  francs. — This  number  dedicated  to 
Sicily. 

ifRome.  Paris.  Hachette.  1937.  64  pp.  6 
francs. — Pidlorial  encyclopedia. 

★Augu^e  Vierset.  LTle  Parfumee.  Bmxelles. 
Les  ^itions  de  Belgique.  1937.  163  pp.  15 
Belgian  francs. — Colorful  description  of  Cor- 
sica.  Funeral  laments  by  voceri,  legends  of  ban' 
ditti  deH'oTiore  and  the  hi^ory  of  King  Thecy 
dore  will  intereA  readers  of  Colomba. 

★Jean  de  Witt.  Votre  Chien  et  quelques  au' 
tres.  Paris.  Editions  de  la  Bonne  Idee.  1937. 
35  francs. — Sort  of  journaux  intimes  of  animal 
life. 

FRENCH  VERSE 

★Fagus.  La  Danse  Macabre.  Paris.  Malfere. 
1937.  10  francs. — Reprint,  from  the  1920 
edition,  illu^rated  by  Sylvain  Vigny. 

★Jean  de  Jaer.  Le  Mauvais  Esprit.  Bruxelles. 
Meulemans.  64  pp. — Poems  ironical  and  sad. 
★Jules  Romains.  L'homme  blanc.  Paris.  Flam- 
marion.  1937.  141  pp.  15  francs. — Long  poem 
on  a  Promethean  theme. 


FRENCH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Adolphe  Boschot.  Musicicns  et  Po'tes.  Paris. 
Plon.  1937.  30  francs. — Studies  on  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  Chopin,  Liszt. 
★Cezanne.  Correspondance.  Paris.  Grasset. 
1937.  50  francs. —Edited  by  John  Rewald. 
★Henri  Focillon.  Art  d'Occident.  Paris.  Ar- 
mand  Colin.  1938.  361  pp.  110  francs. — 
Roman  and  Gothic  Middle  Ages. 

★Francois  Fosca.  Raphael.  Paris.  Plon.  1937. 
20  francs.— The  man,  his  work  and  his  art. 
★Gabriel'Rousseau.  Le  Co^ume  au  Maroc. 
Paris.  Boccard.  1938.  3  fascicles.  100  francs. — 
Native  co^umes  are  disappearing  before  the 
invasion  of  Europe. 

★Arthur  Hoeree.  Albert  Roussel.  Paris.  Rie- 
der.  1937.  25  francs. — Work  and  life  of  a 
great  musician. 

★Camille  Mauclair.  Degas.  Paris.  Editions 
Hyperion.  1937.  84  francs. — With  132  plates, 
16  in  color. 

★L.  Poinsott  et  J.  Revault.  Tapis  Tunisiens. 
Paris.  Horizons  de  France.  1937.  150  francs. — 
This  volume  devoted  to  Kairouan.  Effort  to 
save  an  imperilled  indu^ry. 

FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★Dom  Paul  Chauvin.  Si  Jesus'Chrift  reve' 
nait.  .  .  .  Paris.  Bloud  Gay.  1937.  192  pp. 
15  francs. — Radio  sermons. 

★Joseph  Fattinger.  Rccueil  d'Exemples  Mo' 
demes.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1938.  2^  pp.  18 
francs. — Living  witnesses. 

★Vie  de  Jesus.  Paris.  Adyar.  1937.  129  pp. 
40  francs. — The  ^ory  as  told  by  John,  Peter, 
Paul,  tl^  Prophet  Samuel  and  a  Flindu  sage, 
Kirbi. 

★L’ Abbe  Joly.  Le  beau  risque  de  la  foi.  Paris. 
Bloud  €?*  Gay.  1937.  193  pp.  15  francs. — The 
secret  of  joy. 

★Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Devant  Dieu.  Paris. 
Fasquelle.  1937.  253  pp. — Meditations. 
★Abbe  P.  Marc.  Pages  d'Evangile.  Paris. 
Lethielleux.  1937. 197  pp.  12  francs. — Medita' 
tions. 

★Jean  Marques'Riviere.  LTnde  Secrete  et  sa 
Magie.  Paris.  Les  Oeuvres  Frangaises.  1937. 
184  pp.  15  francs. — Yogi,  etc. 

★Abbe  R.  Morgay.  T^ouvelle  Hi^oire  de  I'E' 
glise.  Paris.  Lanore.  1937.  350  pp. — Its  pa^ 
and  present  as  an  implement  in  the  divine 
economy. 

★Vidlor  Poucel.  Plaidoyer  pour  le  corps.  Pa' 
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ris.  Plon.  1937-  20  francs. — A  book  of  affirma¬ 
tion  by  a  “my^ique  de  la  terre.” 

■A^harles  Rivet.  Fais  ta  vie.  Paris.  J.  Oliven. 
1937.  20  francs. — The  kingdom  of  this  world, 
also,  is  within  you. 

'A’Chanoine  O.  Schoellig.  Les  Sacrements. 
Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1938.  358  pp.  35  francs. 
— For  priesits  and  ^udents. 

■^Nathan  Soederblom.  Dieu  Vivant  dans 
VhiSloire.  Paris.  Fischbacher.  1937.  45  francs. 
— “Je  sais  que  Dieu  vit,  je  puis  le  prouver  par 
I'hi^oire  des  religions.” 

-^Mgr  Tihamer  Toth.  Le  Carad.hre  du  Jeune 
Homme.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1938.  271  pp. 
15  francs. — How  to  develop  into  a  moral 
^alwart. 

★Marcel  Viller,  S.  J.  Di^ionnaire  de  Spiritua' 
Ute.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  1937.  120  pp. — Fasci¬ 
cule  VII,  Cabasilis'Cassien. 

★Fran^ois'Michel  Wiliam.  La  Vie  de  Marie 
m^e  de  Jesus.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1938.  440 
pp.  35  francs. — Her  self-effacement  makes  her 
biography  a  singularly  difficult  task. 

FRENCH  SCIENCE 

★Lucien  Godeaux.  Les  Geometries.  Paris. 
Armand  Colin.  1937-  215  pp.  15  francs. — A 
^udy  in  the  evolution  of  a  science. 

FRENCH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Cardinal  Baudrillart.  Soyons  Frets!  Paris. 
Flammarion.  47  PP-  1-95  francs  — Again^  the 
swastika  and  the  sickle  and  hammer. 
★Louis'Ferdinand  Celine.  Bagatelles  pour  un 
Massacre.  Paris.  Denoel.  1937-  27  francs. — 
“Pour  bien  rire  dans  les  tranchees.”  Bitter 
satire. 

★Daniel'Rops.  Toumant  de  la  France.  Paris. 
Spes.  1937.  253  pp.  12  francs. — What  does 
the  future  hold? 

★Jacques  Doriot.  Le  Front  de  la  Liberte  face 
au  Communisme.  Paris.  Flammarion.  1937. 
47  pp.  1.75  francs. — Again^  the  great  red 
dragon. 

★Marcel  Dutheil.  La  Population  Allemande. 
Paris.  Payot.  1937.  204  pp.  25  francs. — Demo¬ 
graphic  variations  and  their  influence  on  Occi¬ 
dental  civilization. 

★L.  -R.  Franck.  Democraties  en  Crise.  Paris. 
Rieder  1937-  6  francs. — Roosevelt,  Blum,  Van 
Zeeland. 

★Louis  Gillet.  Rayons  et  Ombres  d'Allemagne. 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1937-  275  pp.  16  francs. — 
A  joumali^’s  view  of  the  Olympic  games  and 
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of  the  under-current  produced  by  the  Spanish 
situation. 

★Henri  Guilbeaux.  Lenine  netait  pas  Commu- 
ni^te.  Paris.  Malfere.  1937.  214  pp.  15  francs. 
— Communism  is  an  impo^ure,  manufactured 
by  the  Muscovites  for  export  purposes  only. 
★Louise  Hervieu.  Le  "Crime."  Paris.  Denoel. 
1937.  64  pp. — What  is  it  and  who  is  to  blame 
for  it? 

★Helene  Iswolsky.  Femmes  Sovietiques.  Paris. 
Desclee  de  Brouwer.  107  pP- — What  the 
Russian  experiment  has  done  for  the  Russian 
woman. 

itLes  Juifs.  Paris.  Plon.  1937.  20  francs.— 
A  symposium  by  such  men  as  Paul  Claudel, 
Father  Bonsirven,  Jacques  Maritain,  R. 
Schwob. 

★Henri  Lefebvre.  L-c  T^ationalisme  contre  les 
J^ations.  Paris.  Editions  Scx:iales  Interna¬ 
tionales.  1937-  243  pp.  18  francs. — Despotism 
vs.  Patriotism. 

★Alfred  Lojsy.  La  Crise  Morale  du  temps 
present  et  VEducation  humaine.  Paris.  Nour- 
ry.  1937.  372  pp.  20  francs. — What  shall  the 
world  do  to  be  saved? 

★General  Ludendorff.  La  guerre  totale.  Paris. 
Flammarion.  1936.  248  pp.  12  francs.  — The 
late  Totalitarian  warrior's  military  manual. 
★President  Salazar.  Comment  on  releve  un 
etat.  Flammarion.  1937. 2.25  francs. — The  head 
of  the  Portuguese  government  faces  the  future. 
★Marc  Slonim.  Les  onze  Republiques  Sorifri- 
ques.  Paris.  Payot.  1937-  291  pp.  25  francs. — 
Peoples  and  countries  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
★Andre  Tardieu.  La  profession  parlementaire. 
Paris.  Flammarion.  1937-  362  pp.  18  francs.— 
Its  ^rength  and  its  weakness  as  a  political 
in^rument. 

★Silvio  Trentin.  Dix  Ans  de  Fascisme  Totali' 
taire  en  Italie.  Paris.  Editions  Sociales  Interna¬ 
tionales.  1937.  241  pp.  18  francs. — As  vievfred 
by  an  eminent  liberal. 

FRENCH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Alain.  Les  Saisons  de  I'Esprit.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1937  22  francs. — Another  recueil  dc 
Propos. 

itAlmanach  Hachette.  Paris.  Hachette.  1938. 
384  pp.  7-50  francs. — Popular  encyclopedia 
of  pracftical  knowledge. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE 

★Richard  Benz.  Die  deutsche  Romanti}{.  Leip¬ 
zig.  Reclam.  1937-  487  pp.  8  and  10  marks. — 
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FirA  comprehensive  survey  since  Ricarda 
Huch’s  Bl'hezeit  und  Verfall  der  Romantil{. 
■^Herbert  Cysarz,  editor.  Baroc\lyri}{.  Leip' 
zig.  Reclam.  1937.  3  vols.  278,  305  and  265 
pp.  7-50, 9  and  15  marks  each. — Deutsche  Lite' 
ratur  in  EntwicJ^lungsreihen,  Reihe  Baroc}{. 
.^Hans  Ebeling.  Em^  Wiechert,  der  Weg  eines 
Dichters.  Berlin.  Grote.  1937.  255  pp.  2.80 
marks. — Biographicahcritical,  with  bibliog' 
raphy. 

■^Liselott  EcklofF.  Bild  und  Wirl(lichl{eit  bei 
Thomas  Carlyle.  Konigsberg.  O^'Europa'Vet' 
lag.  1936.  187  pp.  7.80  marks. — -Study  of 
technique  in  Sartor  Resartus. 

■^Gerrit  Engelke.  Vermdchtnis.  Leipzig.  Li^. 
1937.  399  pp.  5.80  marks. — The  young  war' 
poet's  T^achlass. 

ifCoethe'Kalender  auf  das  Jahr  1938.  Leipzig. 
Dieterich.  1937.  261  pp.  3.50  marks. — The 
31^  issue  of  the  annual. 

'^'Hermann  Grimrath.  Der  Weltkrieg  im  fran' 
zosischen  Roman.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinn' 
haupt.  1935.  144  pp. — Several  types,  differing 
points  of  view,  and  various  techniques.  Bibliog' 
raphy. 

■^Hellmuth  Langenbucher.  Voll{hafte  Dich 
tung  der  Zeit.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt. 
1937.  499  pp.  10  and  12  marks. — Revised  and 
enlarged  from  the  1933  edition. 

■^Friedrich  Meinecke.  Schiller  und  der  Im 
dividualitdtsgedanke.  Leipzig.  Meiner.  47  PP. 

1.80  marks. — And  the  development  of  his 
ideas  of  hijstoricity. 

★Johannes  Pfeiffer.  Umgang  mit  Dichtung. 
Leipzig.  Meiner.  1938.  79  pp.  2.50  marks. — 
New,  revised  edition. 

★Walter  F.  Schirmer.  Geschichte  der  eng' 
lischen  Literatur.  Halle'Saale.  Niemeyer.  1937. 
679  pp.  18  and  20  marks. — The  Berlin  profes' 
sor  offers  a  comprehensive,  uniBed  survey. 
★Hans  Schoenfeld.  Der  Ritt  zum  Kdthchen 
von  Heilbronn.  Berlin.  Limpert.  1937.  HI  pp. 
— Fad  and  fancy  about  Kleid. 

GERMAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Paul  Alverdes.  Das  Mannlein  Mittentzwei. 
Miinchen.  Langen'Muller.  22  pp.  2.80  marks. 
— Whimsical  Marchen  for  children. 

★Paul  Alverdes.  Das  Zwiegesicht.  Miinchen. 
Langen'Miiller.  1937.  113  pp.  2.20  marks. — 
In  which  loyalty  is  dronger  than  love. 

★Stefan  Andres.  Moselldndische  J^ovellen. 
Leipzig.  Lid.  1937.  300  pp.  5.50  marks. — 
Realidic  short  dories. 

★L.  G.  Bachmann.  Meider,  Burger  und  Re' 
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bell.  Paderborn.  Schoningh.  1937.  407  pp.  4.50 
and  5.80  marks. — The  life  dory  of  the  six' 
teenth  century  sculptor  Tilmann  Riemen' 
Schneider. 

★Ernd  Bacmeider.  Kaiser  Konftantins  Taufe. 
Berlin.  Langen'Miiller.  (Theaterverlag).  1937. 
99  pp.  2.10  marks. — Hidorical  tragedy. 
★Josef  Martin  Bauer.  Das  Haus  am  Eohlem 
marl{t.  Berlin.  Propyliien'Verlag.  1936.  344 
pp. — Small  town  novel. 
if  Baum  und  Wuld  in  Bildern  Deutscher  Malcr. 
— Das  deutsche  Gesicht  in  Bildern  aus  acht 
Jahrhunderten  deutscher  Kund. — Heinz  Die' 
weg.  Der  Alte  Fritz  im  Voll{smund. — Briefe 
des  Generals  T^eithardt  von  Gneisenau. — Jere' 
mias  Gotthelf.  Barthli  der  Korber. —  H.  J. 
Chr.  V.  Grimmelshausen.  Kalendergeschichten. 
— Die  heldische  Geftalt  in  der  deutschen  Kund. 
— Josef  Hofmiller.  Der  Meier  Helmbrecht. — 
Hermann  Roth.  Germanische  Kunde. — Fried' 
rich  Schiller.  Die  Rduber. — Briefe  des  Reichs' 
freiherm  vom  Stein. — Stephan  Ludwig  Roth. 
(Briefe). — Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1937.  ca. 
80  pp.  each. — Altes  und  neues  in  der  Kleinen 
Bikherei. 

★Gertrud  Bohnhof.  Die  Sonntagsfpnder  in  der 
Kleinstadt.  Stuttgart.  Gundert.  1937.  64  pp. 

1.80  and  2.40  marks. — Echt  deutsch  in  locale 
and  personages. 

★Georg  Britting.  Der  bef^rdnzte  Weiher. 
Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1937.  107  pp.  2.20 
marks. — Short  dories  on  the  margin  of  reality. 
★Fritz  Dietrich.  Das  Ga^geschenl{. — ^Shakes' 
peare.  Troftbikhlein. — Wilhelm  Vershofen. 
Heiliges  Feuer. — Josef  Wiessalla.  Die  Front 
unter  Tage. — Leopold  Ziegler.  Vom  Tod. — 
Leipzig.  Lid.  1937.  ca.  60  pp.  75  pfennigs  each. 
— Booklets  in  a  uniform  series. 

★Hans  Dittmer.  Der  Arzt  der  aus  Gott  ging. 
Gottingen.  Deuerlich.  1937.  286  pp.  3.60  and 

4.80  marks. — A  devoted  country  dodor. 
★Heinrich  Eckmann.  Eira  und  der  Gefangene. 
Braunschweig.  Wedermann.  1935.  281  pp. 

4.80  marks. — Novel  about  the  theme  of  racial 
purity. 

★Heinrich  Eckmann.  Der  Stein  im  Acl(er. 
Braunschweig.  Wedermann.  1937.  325  pp. 

4.80  marks. — Strongly  affirmative  symbolical 
novel. 

★Gerhart  Ellert.  Der  Konig.  Wien.  Speidel. 
1936.  185  pp. — Novel  about  the  Margrave 
Konrad  von  Montserrat. 

★Johan  Falkberget.  Grube  Chriilianus  Sex' 
tus.  Leipzig.  Lid.  1937.  334  pp.  6.20  marks. — 
An  epic  of  miners. 

★Emd  W.  Freissler.  Das  Ge witter jahr. 
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Stuttgart.  Cotta.  1936.  333  pp.  5.80  marks. — 
Struggle  for  freedom  in  a  Sudetendeutsches 
village. 

■A-Lite  Fritsche.  Ewige  Freundschaft.  Stuttgart. 
Gundert.  1937- 138  pp.  1.90  marks. — Children 
and  their  adult  friends  in  an  old  harbor  town. 
★Eugen  Gagarin.  Die  Cewesenen.  Miinchen. 
Kcsel'Pu^et.  126  pp.  3.20  marks. — Novellen; 
the  tragedy  of  the  dispossessed  and  forgotten 
in  Russia. 

-A-Georg  Grabenhor^.  Unbegreifliches  Herz. 
Miinchen.  Langen-Muller.  1937-  235  pp. 

4.50  marks. — Tale  of  a  summer  resort  village. 
■^Robert  von  Ranke  Graves.  Roftbraun  ge' 
zdhnt.  Leipzig.  Li^.  1937.  387  pp.  5.80  marks. 
— Novel  about  a  rare  ^amp.  From  the  English. 
★Friedrich  Griese.  Bdume  im  Wind.  Miin' 
chen.  Langen'Miiller.  1937.  404  pp. — Men 
are  the  trees,  life  is  the  wind. 

★Werner  von  Griinau.  Die  letzten  InseJn. 
Leipzig.  Li^.  1937.  239  pp.  4.80  marks. — A 
German  in  Canada. 

★Gunnar  Gunnarsson.  Der  graue  Mann. 
Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1937.  217  PP. — 
Land  hunger  of  a  poor  boy. 

★Lily  Hohen.<tein.  Manfred.  Berlin.  Uni' 
versitas.  1937.  484  pp.  7.50  and  8.75  marks. — 
Hi^orical  novel  of  the  Empire. 

★Urho  Karhumiiki.  Trjd  der  Laufer.  Berlin. 
Keil.  288  pp.  3.30  and  4.80  marks. — A  Finnish 
exile's  longings. 

★Marie  Luise  Kaschnitz.  Elissa.  Berlin.  Uni- 
versitas.  1937.  274  pp.  4.80  and  5.50  marks. 
— Child,  wife,  mother;  a  symbolical  novel. 
★Hugo  Kocher.  Der  Mammutjdger.  Pader' 
bom.  Schoningh.  1937.  229  pp.  2.50  and  3.80 
marks. — Caveman  yam. 

★Loti  Kohls.  Annedorles  hunter  Weg.  Stutt' 
gart.  Gundert.  1937.  159  pp.  3.60  marks. — A 
German  girl  in  China. 

★Willy  Kramp.  Die  Herbft^lunde.  Miinchen. 
Langen'Miiller.  1937.  138  pp.  3  marks. — In  a 
Pomeranian  fishing  village. 

★J.  Kruse.  Der  ftarl^e  Klas  Berlin'Steglitz. 
Junge  Generation.  78  pp. — A  peasant  ^rong 
man  and  his  deeds. 

★Wilhelm  Gerd  Kunde.  Der  silberne  Strand. 
Braunschweig.  We^ermann.  1937.  214  pp. 

4.80  marks. — Novel  of  a  fisherman’s  heritage; 
Hamburg  and  the  Pomeranian  coa^. 

★E^her  Landolt.  Das  Opfer.  Ziirich.  Fiissli. 
1937.  187  pp.  4.50  and  6  francs,  2.70  and  3.60 
marks. — Everyday  tragedy  in  a  remote  Swiss 
Hof. 

★Georg  Leitenberger.  Der  Lehrer.  Frankfurt 
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a.  M.  SocietatS'Verlag.  1937.  291  pp.  4.80 
marks. — Novel  of  adolescence. 

★Hermann  LiA.  Thomas  und  der  Meiiler, 
Stuttgart.  Gundert.  1937.  122  pp.  1.90  marks. 
— Story  of  Johannes  Gutenberg  and  his  ap. 
prentice  boy. 

★W.  Menke.  Das  Heldenlied  vom  Alcazar. 
Paderborn.  Schoningh.  1937.  134  pp.  2  and 

2.80  marks. — Juvenile  in  which  the  Spanish 
revolutioni^sts  are  extolled. 

★Erich  August  Meyer.  Der  Umweg.  Wien. 
Luser.  1937.  657  pp.  5.40  marks,  9.45  schil. 
lings. — The  independent  woman  of  gentle 
origin. 

★Halil  Beg  Mussayassul.  Das  Land  der  Ictz- 
ten  Ritter.  Miinchen.  Beck.  1936. 265  pp.  4  and 

5.50  marks. — A  yarn  from  the  Caucasus. 
“As  told  to”  Luise  Laporte. 

★Franz  Nabl.  Das  Meteor.  Bremen.  Schiinc' 
mann.  1935.  127  PP.  1.50  marks. — Novellen; 
centering  around  the  ^ory  of  a  marriage. 
★Kurt  Pa^enaci.  Der  Goldschatz  von  Ebers- 
walde.  Berlin'Steglitz.  Junge  Generation.  93 
pp. — Juvenile  from  the  bronze  age. 

★Lilly  Griifin  zu  Rantzau.  Kamerad  Frau. 
Berlin.  Ull^ein.  268  pp.  3  and  4  marks.— 
A  nurse  during  the  war. 

★Walter  Reinhardt.  Schwalb  fliegt  nach  IW' 
lien.  Berlin.  Universitas.  1937.  222  pp.  4  and 

4.80  marks. — Peripatetic  summer  romance. 
★Leopold  Reitz.  Der  Weinpfarrer  von  Wa- 
chenheim.  Saarlautern.  Hausen.  1937.  259  pp. 

4.50  marks. — The  adventure  ^ory  of  wine. 
★F.  von  Reznicek.  Michael  gewidmet.  Berlin, 
unrein.  1937.  177  PP  — Devotion  in  a  middle 
class  family. 

★Heinz  Rieder.  Meier  Helmbrecht.  Paderborn. 
Schoningh.  1936.  184  pp.  3.50  marks. — Re- 
casing  of  an  old  Bauernroman  (1280). 
★Wilhelm  Schiifer.  Wende\reis  neuer  Ariel}' 
doten.  Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1937.  266 
pp.  4.50  marks. — A  collediion  of  classics. 
★Franz  X.  Schaffer.  Der  Garten  der  Tiefe. 
Wien.  Luser.  1937.  324  pp.  4.80  marks.  8.40 
schillings  — Romance  on  a  South  Seas  Reamer. 
★Heinrich  Scharrelmann.  Berni,  ein  l{leiner 
Junge. — Berni.  Aus  seiner  erSten  Schulzeit. 
Braunschweig.  We^ermann.  80  pp.  each. 

2.50  marks  each. — Of  and  for  6  to  10  year  olds. 
★Anton  Schnack.  Der  finftere  Franz.  Leipzig. 
Li^.  220  pp.  4.50  marks. — Novel  about  the 
buccaneer  L'Ollonais. 

★Wilhelm  von  Scholtz.  Die  Gefahrten.  Leip' 
zig.  Li^.  1937.  377  pp.  6.50  marks. — Short 
Tories  on  the  borderland  between  the  real 
and  the  unreal. 
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^Mathias  Ludwig  Schroeder.  Lehrbuben — 
Lausbuben.  Berlin'Steglitz.  Junge  Generation. 
1937.  99  pp.  1.80  marks. — Jolly  yarns  about 
jolly  tricks. 

Schumann.  Hohe  Wanderung.  Braun' 
schweig.  We^ermann  1937-  63  pp.  1.80 
marks. — Tragic  war  sacrifices  of  two  children. 
■^Ina  Seidel.  Spul(  in  des  Wassermanns  Haus. 
Leipzig.  Reclam.  1937.  73  pp.  .35  and  1  mark. 
— Novellen  by  perhaps  the  mo^  profound  of 
German  women  writers. 

■^Emanuel  Stickelberger.  Der  Reiter  auf  dem 
fahlen  Pferd.  Stuttgart.  Steinkopf.  1937.  447 
pp.  6.80  marks. — Novel  about  Genghis  Khan 
and  his  European  opponents. 

★Maila  Talvio.  Die  Kraniche.  Miinchen. 
Langen'Miiller.  1937.  306  pp. — Novel  of  the 
la^  days  of  Russian  domination  in  Finland. 
■^Franz  Tumler.Der  Ausfiihrende.  Miinchen. 
Langen'Miiller.  1937.  296  pp.  5.50  marks. — 
Novel  of  the  South  Tyrol  before  the  war. 
■^Witold  Vaatz.  Unter  Rdubern  in  der  Krim. 
Berlin'Steglitz.  Junge  Generation.  83  pp. — 
Wild  adventures. 

★Richard  Valdess.  Manner  am  Meer.  Riga. 
Em^  Plates.  1936.  263  pp. — Novel  of  Latvian 
seafarers. 

★Tarjei  Vesaas.  Das  grosse  Spiel.  Berlin.  Uni' 
versitas.  1937.  302  pp.  5.20  and  6  marks. — 
Life  and  death  in  the  microcosm  of  a  Swedish 
farm. 

★Will  Vesper.  Geschichten  vcm  Liebe,  Traum 
and  Tod.  Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1937. 
392  pp.  5.50  marks. — His  colledled  Novellen. 
★Walter  Vollmer.  Vor  Tagesanbruch.  Berlin. 
Propylaen'Verlag.  1937. 134  pp.  2.40  marks. — 
Marital  love  ^nds  firm. 

★Ines  Widmann.  Die  Schwalbenmargret. 
Stuttgart.  Cotta.  1936.  318  pp.  5.20  marks. — 
Epic  novel  of  the  defense  of  Carinthia  again^ 
the  Slovenes. 

GERMAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Augus'te  Bailly.  Der  Kardinal  als  Dilatator. 
I^ipzig.  List.  1937.  354  pp.  5.80  marks. — 
Richelieu. 

★Heinrich  Bornsen.  Zweita}{t,  Viertal{t  und 
Turbinen.  Berlin'Steglitz.  Junge  Generation. 
254  pp.  4  marks. — Experiences  of  a  marine 
engineer. 

★Hermann  Claudius.  Meiiler  Bertram  von 
Mynden.  Miinchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1937. 
116  pp.  4.80  marks. — In  which  the  Hamburg 
ma^er  speaks  for  himself. 


★Der  Deutsche  Soldat.  Miinchen.  Langen' 
Miiller.  1937.  47'>  PP.  4.80  marks. — Letters 
from  soldiers  in  the  World  War. 

★Rolf  Fechter.  Der  Aussdtzige.  Freiburg 
i.  Br.  Herder.  1937.  168  pp.  $1.15. — Father 
Damian. 

★Ferdinand  Fried.  Der  Au/ilieg  der  Juden. 
Reichsbauern^adt  Goslar.  Blut  und  Boden 
Verlag.  1937.  145  pp. — Hi^orical  survey  of 
Jewry  as  a  de^rudtive  force. 

★Pola  Gauguin.  Mem  Vater  Paul  Gauguin. 
Leipzig.  Li^.  1937.  280  pp.  6.50  marks. — 
Fairly  unbiased  life  of  the  French  painter. 
★Gottlieb  Heinrich  Heer.  Thomas  Platter. 
Ziirich.  Fiissli.  1937.  455  pp.  7.50  and  9.50 
francs,  4.50  and  5.70  marks. — Romance  of  a 
thoughtful  life  at  the  dividing  line  between 
Middle  ages  and  Renaissance. 

★Eugen  Kiihnemann.  Mit  unbefangener  Stirn. 
Heilbronn.  Salzer.  1937.  324  pp.  5.80  marks. — 
The  literary  biographer  and  philosopher’s 
memoirs. 

★Dagobert  von  Mikusch.  Wassmuss,  der 
deutsche  Lawrence.  Leipzig.  Li^.  1937.  332 
pp.  8.20  marks. — Based  largely  on  the  famous 
consul’s  papers. 

★Hermann  Oncken.  Cromwell.  Berlin.  Grote. 
1935.  147  pp.  3.50  and  4.50  marks. — Four 
essays  on  dictatorship. 

★Hermann  Oncken.  Die  Sicherl(eit  Indiens. 
Berlin.  Grote.  1937.  181  pp.  4.^  and  5.80 
marks. — A  century  of  British  world  politics. 
★Karl  Rottger.  Das  UnzerStorbare.  Leipzig. 
Li^.  1937.  189  pp.  3.80  marks. — Reminis' 
cences  and  confessions. 

★Luigi  Salvatorelli.  Benedict.  Hamburg.  Go' 
verts.  1937.  193  pp. — As  the  saint  of  the 
Webern  world. 

★Wilhelm  Schafer.  Meine  Eltem.  Miinchen. 
Langen'Miiller.  1937.  140  pp.  3.20  marks. — 
“Everything  that  I  am,  etc.’’ 

★Leopold  Schlozer.  Dorothea  v.  Schlozer. 
Gottingen.  Deuerlich.  1937.  339  pp.  5.80 
marks. — A  German  woman  at  the  turn  of  the 
I8th  century.  1770'1825. 

★Kurt  Schubert.  Marten  von  Borwiz.  Breslau. 
Kom.  1935.  530  pp.  7  and  8.50  marks. — Ad' 
ventures  of  a  Silesian  nobleman  in  the  WeA 
Indies  and  South  America. 

★Karl  von  Seeger.  Schamil,  Prophet  und  Feld' 
herr.  Leipzig.  Li^.  1937.  311  pp.  6.50  marks. — 
A  Caucasus  chieftain  of  la^  century. 
★Friedrich  Steinmann  und  Elias  Hurwicz. 
Konstantin  Petrowitsch  Pobjedonoszew.  K6' 
nigsberg.  O^'Europa' Verlag.  1933.  281  pp. 
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6.80  marks. — The  Salesman  of  reaction  under 
Alexander  'II. 

★Heinz  Stolte.  Deutschland  wider  Sizilicn. 
Berlin.  Stilke.  1937.  100  pp.  2.80  marks. — 
Henry  VII  of  Hohen^aufen. 

GERMAN  TRAVEL,  FOLKLORE, 
GEOGRAPHY,  AND  OUT' 

DOOR  LIFE 

★Emmy  Bematzik.  Afril^afahrt.  Wien.  Seidel. 
1936.  240  pp.  4  and  5.50  marks. — A  woman  in 
We^  Africa. 

ifDer  J^eue  Brocl{haus.  Atlasband.  Leipzig. 
Brockhaus.  1937-  670  maps.  840  illu^rations. 
20  and  24  marks. — The  work  is  to  contain 
four  volumes  of  encyclopedia  in  addition  to 
this  atlas. 

★Heinz  Holldack.  Sohne  der  Wolfin.  Stutt' 
gart.  Franck'sche  Verlagshandlung.  1937.  197 
pp.  5.50  marks. — A  German  journali^  looks  at 
Italy. 

★Dr.  Franz  Kerber,  editor.  Alemannenland. 
Stuttgart.  Engelhom.  1937.  190  pp. — A  sym- 
posium  on  its  hi.<tory,  culture,  folkways,  etc. 
★G.  V.  Knebel.  Hund  and  Katze.  Berlin.  Ver- 
lag  der  Grunen  Po^.  1937.  101  pp.— Imftruc' 
tions  on  rearing  and  care  of  house  pets. 
★Adam  KuckhofF.  Der  Deutsche  von  Bayen' 
court.  Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1937.  416  pp.  5.50 
marks. — A  German  in  northern  France. 
it^atur  and  Voll(.  Frankfurt  a.  M.  Sencken' 
bergische  Naturforschende  Ge-ellschaft.  June, 
July,  Augu^  1937.  ca.  50  pp. — Handsomely 
illu^rated  periodical  for  popularization  of 
scientific  knowledge. 

★Dr.  Hans  Pflug,  editor.  Deutschland,  ein 
Handbuch.  Leipzig.  Reclam.  1937.  645  pp. 
6.50  and  8.50  marks. — A  new  guide  for  the 
new  order  of  things — “Landschaft,  Volk^um, 
Kultur.” 

GERMAN  VERSE 

★Manfred  Oberdorffer.  Lieder  ant  Weg.  Bern. 
Feuz.  30  pp. — Youthful  poems  of  a  physician 
now  resident  in  an  African  leper  colony. 
★Hermann  Roth'Hermann^adt,  editor.  Herz 
der  Heimat.  Munchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1937. 
74  pp.  2.50  marks. — German  lyrics  from  the 
Siebenbergen. 

★Sonka.  Der  Bruder  wandert  nach  Kalf^utta. 
Prag.  Offener  Weltbund.  1937.  39  pp.  16  Kc. 
— Poems  of  brotherhood,  nature,  love  for 
mankind. 

★Wendelin  Uberzwerch.  Reimchen,  Reint' 
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chen,  schiittle  dich!  Stuttgart.  Engelhorn.  1936. 
138  pp.  3.50  marks. — Another  1001  Schiittcl' 
reime. 

★Josef  Weinheber.  O  Mensch  gib  acht. 
Munchen.  Langen'Miiller.  1937.  131  pp.  4 
marks. — An  old  fashioned  Hausschatz  of 
lyrics. 

GERMAN  SCIENCE 

★W.  Goetsch.  AmeisenStaaten.  Breslau. 
Hirt.  1937.  35  pp.  1.30  marks. — A  ledurc 
delivered  before  the  Schlesische  Gesellschaft 
fiir  vaterliindische  Kultur. 

★Willy  Hellpach.  Schopferische  Unvemunft! 
Leipzig.  Meiner.  1937.  72  pp.  2.20  marks.— 
R'le  and  limitations  of  irrationality  in  science. 
★Max  Picard.  Die  Grenzen  der  Physiognomil{. 
Erlenbach.  Rentsch.  1937.  191  pp.  7.50  and 
9.50  marks.— In  other  words,  there  is  no  infal¬ 
lible  relationship. 

GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY  AND 
RELIGION 

★Alfred  Baeumler.  Studien  zur  Deutschen 
Geiftesgeschichte.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinn- 
haupt.  1937.  315  pp.  8  and  10  marks. — Essays 
on  some  of  the  bases  of  German  thinking. 

★D.  Dr.  Josef  Holzner.  Paulus.  Freiburg  und 
St.  Louis.  Herder.  1937.  458  pp.  $3.00. — His 
life,  his  work,  his  significance. 

★Otto  Rahn.  Luzifers  Hofgesind.  Leipzig. 
Schwarzhaupter-Verlag.  1937.  414  pp.  5.30 
marks. — A  journey  in  search  of  the  old  gods. 
★Friedr.  Siegmund-Schultze,  editor.  Die 
Kirchen  der  Tschechoslowaf^ei.  Leipzig.  Klotz. 
250  pp.  8.50  and  11.50  marks. — El(}{lesia  V, 
Die  o^teuropdischen  Lander. 

★Georg  Timpe.  Katholisches  Deutschtum  in 
den  Vereinigten  Staaten.  Freiburg  und  St. 
Louis.  Herder.  1937.  248  pp.  $1.90. — A  cross 
secftion. 

GERMAN  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Ludwig  Friedrich  Barthel.  Der  Kampf  urn 
das  Reich.  Berlin.  Junge  Generation.  52  pp. 
— Why  and  how  there  is  a  Reich. 

★Paul  Di^elbarth.  Lebendiges  Franl(reich. 
Berlin.  Rowohlt.  1935.  396  pp. — An  attempt 
to  underhand. 

★Otto  Engelmeyer.  Die  Deutschlandideologie 
der  Franzosen.  Berlin.  Junker  und  Diinnhaupt. 
1936. — A  philosophical-sociological  inquiry. 
★Andre  Gide.  Retuschen  zu  meinem  Russland' 
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buck.  Zurich.  Jeati'Chri^ophe'Verlag.  1937. 

3.50  francs. — A  translation  much  in  demand. 
■^Peter  Klei^.  Die  vdll{errechtliche  Anerl^en' 
nung  Sowjetrusslands.  Konigsberg.  O^t'EnrcH 
pa-Verlag.  1934.  127  PP-  5.50  marks. — The 
adtual  ^atus  of  the  units  which  arose  from 
the  chaos  of  the  czars. 

■^Herrmann  Steinhausen.  Die  Zul^unft  der 
Freiheit.  Zurich.  Europa-Verlag.  1938.  239  pp. 

6.50  and  8.50  francs. — Is  the  individual,  as 
such,  doomed.' 

Adolf  Sturmthal.  Die  grosse  Krise.  Zurich. 
Oprecht.  1937.  371  pp.  7  and  9  francs. — Its 
hi^ory  and  what  it  means. 

GERMAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

^Ingrid  Buxbaum.  Luitiges  Alltagsdeutsch. 
Miinchen.  Oldenbourg.  1937.  91  pp.  1.40 
marks. — Conversation  material  for  foreigners. 
itXeuland'Kalender  1938.  Berlin.  Neuland. 
1937.  80  pp.  50  pfennigs. — The  offerings  are 
Wrongly  impregnated  with  Blut  und  Boden. 
★Wir  lesen  Deutsch.  Miinchen.  Oldenbourg. 
1935.  207  pp.  2  marks. — A  reader  for  foreign' 
ers. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE 

★Antonio  Arraiz.  Seleccion  de  “Aspera”  y 
"Parsimonia."  Caracas.  Elite.  1937.  45  pp. 
50c. — The  original  editions  in  1924  and  1932 
respectively. 

★Manuel  Gonzalez  Prada.  T^uevas  pdginas 
fibres.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1937.  259  pp. 
$15  m.'n. — Second  series  of  sketches,  essays 
and  Prologs  by  the  Peruvian  fghting  prophet. 
★Francisco  Ichaso.  Defensa  del  hombre.  La 
Habana.  Editorial  Tropico.  1937.  251  pp. 
$1.00. — Essays  on  literary  topics. 

★J.  de  la  Luz'Leon.  Benjamin  Constant,  o  el 
donjuanismo  intele(fltuil.  La  Habana.  Ucar 
Garcia  y  Cia.  1937.  $1.00. — Biographical  and 
psychological. 

★Concha  Melendez.  Signos  de  Iberoamerica. 
Mexico.  Leon  Sanchez.  1936.  191  pp. — Liter' 
ary  and  historical  essays. 

★Antonio  Porras.  El  burlador  de  Sevilla.  Va' 
lencia.  Ediciones  Espaholas.  1937. — A  critical 
essay. 

★Manuel  Romero  de  Terreros.  Siluetas  de 
antano.  Mexico.  Botas.  1937.  212  pp. — Liter' 
ary  and  biographical  sketches. 

★Luis  Alberto  Sanchez.  Hi^oria  de  la  liter atu' 


work  as  professor  in  the  University  of  San 
Marcos  in  Lima. 

★Luis  Alberto  Sanchez.  La  literatura  del  Peru 
republicano.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento. 
1936. — Third  volume  of  his  monumental 
hi^ory  of  Peruvian  literature. 

★Homero  Sens.  El  arte  de  manejar  los  libros. 
La  Habana.  El  Municipio.  1937.  25  pp. — 
A  lecture  delivered  before  the  In^itucion 
Hispano'Cubana  de  Cultura. 

SPANISH  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★J-  Alvaro  Sol.  La  madre  esclava.  Buenos 
Aires.  Raho.  1937.  125  pp.  $1.00  m.'n. — 
A  mother’s  tragedy. 

★Antonio  Arraiz.  La  posesa.  Caracas.  Edi' 
torial  Bolivar.  1937.  ca.  50  pp.  50  centimos. — 
Short  ^ory  in  a  popular  series,  Biblioteca 
Tropical. 

★Rosa  de  Ca^aho.  La  gaviota  verde.  Mexico. 
Botas.  192  pp. — Art  and  love  in  Latin  Amet' 
ica. 

★Rosa  de  Ca^aho.  El  rancho  e^tradeno. 
Mexico.  Botas.  1936.  224  pp. — Regional  novel 
of  north  Mexico. 

★Consuelo  Delgado.  To  tambien,  Adelita.  .  . 
Mexico.  Ediciones  del  Grupo  en  Marcha.  1937. 
127  pp. — Sociological  novel. 

★Enrique  Othon  Diaz.  La  espera.  Mexico. 
Ediciones  del  Grupo  en  Marcha.  1935.  36 
pp. — A  cuento  of  revolutionary  Oaxaca. 
★Enrique  Othon  Diaz.  La  montaha  virgen. 
Mexico.  Ediciones  del  Grupo  en  Marcha.  1936. 
146  pp. — Fortunes  of  a  peon. 

★Jorge  Ferretis.  Ciuxndo  engorda  el  ^uijote. 
Mexico.  Mexico  Nuevo.  1937.  267  pp. — 
Novel  of  Mexican  idealism. 

★Jorge  Ferretis.  El  sur  quema.  Mexico. 
Botas.  1937.  229  pp. — Three  short  novels, 
all  expressing  disillusionment  over  Mexico’s 
progress. 

★Jorge  Ferretis.  Tierra  caliente.  Madrid.  Es' 
pasadalpe.  1935.  238  pp.  5  pesetas. — Novel 
of  futility. 

★Martin  Gomez  Palacio.  A  la  una,  a  las  dos, 

y  a  las . Mexico.  Cultura.  1923.  94  pp. — 

Novelette  of  gay  society. 

★Alberto  Hidalgo.  Diario  de  mi  sentimiento. 
Buenos  Aires.  Con  el  autor.  1937-  383  pp. 
$5.00  m.'n. — Romance  of  a  “thinker.” 
★Gregorio  Lopez  y  Fuentes.  Arrieros.  Mexi' 
CO.  Botas. — Another  novel  of  the  Veracruz 


ra  americana.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1937.  region  by  the  author  of  the  prizc'winning 
681  pp.  $35.00  m.'n. — An  outgrowth  of  his  El  indio. 
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★Enrique  Bernardo  Nunez.  Cubagua.  Cara- 
cas.  Elite.  1936.  63  pp. — On  a  pearl  island. 
★Gu^avo  Ortiz  Hernan.  Chimineas.  Mexico, 
Mexico  Nuevo.  (Talleres  Graficos  de  la  Na' 
ci6n).  1937. — Novel  of  the  revolution. 
★Julian  Padron.  Candelas  de  verano.  Caracas. 
Elite.  1937.  147  pp. — Venezuelan  short 

Tories. 

★Rafael  Reyeros.  Caquiaviri.  La  Paz.  Edit. 
Universo.  110  pp.  $1.00  m.-n. — Tale  in  which 
the  wrongs  of  the  natives  are  set  forth. 
★Upton  Sinclair.  pasardn!  Mexico.  Ma- 
sas.  1937.  144  pp.  $1.25  m.'n. — Noveli^ic 
chronicle  of  the  siege  of  Madrid. 

★Alfonso  Taracena.  Los  abrasados.  Mexico. 
Botas.  1937-  268  pp. — Novel  of  the  Mexican 
tropics. 

★Alfonso  Teja  Zabre.  Alas  abiertas.  Mexico. 
Botas  213  pp. — Aviation  novel. 

SPANISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Diego  Carbonell.  General  O'Leary  intimo. 
Caracas.  Elite.  1937.— Compiled  with  the  aid 
of  the  O'Leary'  family  papers. 
icLdzaro  Cardenas  viSto  por  tres  hombres. 
Mexico.  Masas.  1937.  30  pp.  40  centavos. — 
The  three  being  Joseph  Freeman,  Luis  Chavez 
Orozco,  and  Enrique  Gutmann. 

★Francisco  de  Fria  y  Jacott.  Reformismo  agra' 
rio.  La  Habana.  Secretaria  de  Educacion.  1937. 
175  pp. — Letters  from  the  nineteenth  century 
patriot  and  reformer. 

★G.  Gilabert.  Un  heroe  del  pueblo,  Durruti. 
Buenos  Aires.  Nervio.  47  PP- — Sketch  of  the 
Spanish  revolutioni^. 

★J.  Jijon  y  Caamaho.  Origencs  del  Cuzco. 
(^ito.  Universidad  Central.  1934.  331  pp. — 
The  author  is  professor  of  Ecuadorian  Eth' 
nography  in  the  Universidad  Central. 

★J.  Jiion  y  Caamaho.  Seba^idnde  Ben  alcazar. 
Quito.  Imprenta  del  Clero.  1936. 199  pp. — Fir^ 
modern  ^udy  of  the  Conqui^ador. 

★A.  Moscoso  B.  Treinta  ahos.  Panama.  Con 
el  autor.  1936.  184  pp.— His  reminiscences. 
★Enriqueta  de  Parodi.  Madre.  Mexico.  Tipcn 
grafia  “Julia  Amarta.”  1937. — Intimate  and 
lofty  recuerdos  by  a  Sonoran  author. 
★Salvador  Pruneda.  Huellas.  Mexico.  Mexico 
Nuevo. — Scenario'like  dissection  of  the  Mex' 
ican  revolution. 

★Alfonso  Reyes.  Las  visperas  de  Espaiia. 
Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1937.  $2.50  m.^n. — Spain 
ju^  before  the  war. 

★Hernan  Robleto.  Obregon,  Toral  y  la  madre 
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Conchita.  Mexico.  Botas.  1935.  478  pp.— A 
joumali^ic  account. 

★Ramon  F.  Vasquez.  Los  mayas.  Buenoe 
Aires.  Lajouane.  1937. 126  pp. — Study  in  pre* 
Columbian  culture. 

SPANISH  TRAVEL  AND  FOLKLORE 

★Gerardo  Gallegos.  El  embrujo  de  Haiti.  La 
Habana.  Carasa.  1937.  130  pp. — Impressions 
and  legends. 

SPANISH  ARTS  AND  MUSIC 

★Juitino  Fernandez.  El  arte  modemo  en  Mi' 
xico.  Mexico.  Porrua.  1937.  474  pp.  $15.00 
m.'H. — Prolog  by  Manuel  Toussaint.  300 
illu^rations. 

★Gabriel  Saldivar.  El  jarabe,  bade  popuhr 
mexicano.  Mexico.  Talleres  Graficos  de  la  Na' 
cion.  76  pp. — Illu^rated  ^udy  of  a  folk  sun 
vival. 

SPANISH  VERSE 

★Natacha  Di  Angello.  Alma  esclava.  Santo 
Domingo.  Edit.  Cambier.  169  pp.  $1.00  m.-n.— 
Prose  poems. 

★Francisco  Luis  Bernardez.  Cielo  de  tierra. 
Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1937.  $2.00  m.-n. — Poems 
inspired  by  religious  feeling  and  broad  human' 
ity. 

★Amelia  Ceide.  Interior.  San  Juan  de  Puerto 
Rico.  La  Raza.  1936.  150  pp. — Poems  of  pas' 
sion. 

★Enrique  Othon  Diaz.  La  escuela  rural.  Me' 
xico.  Con  el  autor.  1931.  31  pp. — Rhymed 
propaganda. 

★Nicolas  Guillen.  Cantos  para  soldados. 
Sones  para  turiStas.  Mexico.  Masas.  1937. 
87  PP-  $1-00  m.'n. — Songs  of  modern  Mexico 
★Nicolas  Guillen.  Espaha.  Poema  en  cuatro 
anguftias  y  una  esperanza.  Valencia.  Ediciones 
Espaholas. — A  Cuban  poet  grieves  over 
Spain 

★Pedro  Juan  Labarthe.  Clauftro  verde. 
Ponce.  P.  R.  Rodriguez.  1937- 145  pp. — Poems 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  Borinquen. 

★Jose  Jacinto  Milanes.  Algunas  poesias. 
La  Habana.  Secretaria  de  Educacion.  1937- 
79  pp. — “El  mas  cubano  de  todos  los  poetas 
cubanos.” 

★Serafina  Nunez.  Mar  cautiva.  La  Habana. 
Con  la  aurora.  45  pp. — Poems  of  ^ormy  emo' 
tion. 

★Luisa  Perez  de  Zambrana.  Elegias  familiares. 
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La  Habana.  Secretaria  de  Educacion.  1937. 
87  pp. — One  of  the  Cuademos  de  Cultura. 
The  mo^  important  Cuban  elegiac  poetess, 
■^alogero  Speziale.  Camalia.  Mexico.  Im' 
prenta  Mondial.  1936. — Poems  of  joyous  love, 
by  an  Italian  who  writes  in  Spanish. 

SPANISH  SC  ENCE 

•^Isaias  Araujo.  Teoria  eleitromagnetica  del  sol 
frto.  San  Juan  de  Co^a  Rica.  Repertorio  AmC' 
ricano.  1937-  184  pp. — A  new  cosmic  hypoth' 
esis. 

★Prof.  F.  E.  Au^in.  Manera  de  conftruir 
transformadores  de  baja  tension.  Hanover, 
N.  H.  1917-  ca.  30  pp.  50c. — Manual  for 
^udents. 

SPANISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Roberto  Andrade.  Las  dos  Americas.  La 
Habana.  Molina  y  Cia.  1933.  14  pp.  20  cen' 
tavos. — With,  istrangely,  a  kind  word  for  the 
U.  S.  A. 

★Lie.  Ramon  Beteta.  En  defensa  de  la  revolu' 
cion.  Mexico.  Departamento  Autonomo  de 
Publicidad  y  Propaganda.  1937.  80  pp. — Its 
accomplishments  in  the  fields  of  education, 
labor,  agriculture. 

★Enrique  Othon  Diaz.  Ante  el  futuro  de 
Mexico.  Mexico.  Cuademos  Revolucionarios. 
1934.  124  pp. — Oaxaca  and  the  “Plan  Sex' 
enal.” 

★J.  Jijon  y  Caamano.  Polkica  conservadora. 
Quito  and  Riobamba.  Con  el  autor.  1929. 
and  1934.  438  and  650  pp. — A  ^udy  in  Ecua' 
dorian  politics. 

★Hernan  Laborde.  jUnidad  a  toda  co^ta!  Me- 
xico.  Editorial  Popular.  1937-  48  pp.  15  cen' 
tavos. — Proceedings  of  the  Comite  Central 
of  the  Communis  Party. 

★Eduardo  Mallea.  Hi^oria  de  una  pasion 
argentina.  Buenos  Aires.  Sur.  1937.  319  pp. 
$2  80  m.'n. — A  national  examen  de  conscience. 
★Lucio  Mendieta  y  Nunez.  El  problema  agra' 
rio  de  Mexico.  Mexico.  Porrua.  1937- — Hi^story 
and  analysis. 

★A.  Moscoso  B.  Contribucion  del  Inflituto 
Hacional  al  progreso  de  la  Republica.  Panama. 
Con  el  autor.  1937.  42  pp. — And  the  vital 
problems  of  Panama. 

★Jose  Nucete'Sardi.  Cuademos  de  indaga' 
cion  y  de  impolkica.  Ginebra.  Sonor.  1937. 
110  pp.  3  bolivares. — Venezuela,  wake  up  and 
live! 

★Mario  Pavon  Flores.  El  ABC  de  las  huelgas. 


Mexico.  Masas.  1937.  199  pp.  $.25  m.-n. — 
As  observed  in  Mexico. 
iePrimera  exposicion  objetiva  del  Plan  Sexenal. 
Mexico.  Departamento  Autonomo  de  Publici- 
dad  y  Propaganda.  1937-  116  pp. — Defined 
for  the  information  of  the  Mexican  public. 
★Por  la  unidad  hacia  la  liberacion  del  pueblo 
mexicano.  Mexico.  Editorial  Popular.  1937- 
32  pp.  10  centavos. — A  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Comite  Central  of  the  Communis  Party. 
★Romain  Rolland.  Contra  Andre  Gide.  Me' 
xico.  Masas.  1937.  19  pp.  30  centavos. — An 
exchange  of  letters  between  Rolland,  Lion 
Feuchtwanger,  Jose  Mancisidor  and  Egon 
Erwin  Kisch. 

★Secretaria  de  la  Economia  Nacional.  La  re' 
forma  agraria  en  Mexico.  Mexico.  Departa' 
mento  Autdnomo  de  Prensa  y  Publicidad. 
1937. — 20  colored  plates  with  text  explanatory 
of  the  Ejido  plan. 

★Teodoro  Torres.  Periodismo.  Mexico.  Botas. 
1937.  278  pp. — The  author  is  former  editor  of 
La  Prensa,  Excelsior,  and  present  editor  of 
Mexico  al  Dia. 

SPANISH  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Dr.  Pablo  Carrera  Ju^iz.  Programa  de  la 
asignatura  de  comunicaciones  y  transportes. 
La  Habana.  Universidad  de  La  Habana.  1937. 
166  pp. — Syllabus  for  classroom. 

★Gregorio  Maranon.  Vida  e  hiftoria.  Buenos 
Aires.  Sur.  1937.  $1.70  m.-n. — A  man  of 
science  turns  essayi^. 

★Manuel  G.  Prada.  Grafitos.  Paris.  Louis 
Bellenand.  1937.  257  PP- — His  epigrams, 
edited  by  Alfredo  Gonzalez'Prada. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE 

★Ferruccio  Bernini.  Ovidio.  Roma.  Formig' 
gini.  1937  98  pp. — BiographicaLcritical  sketch. 
★Giovanni  Bitelli.  Mussolini.  Torino.  Para- 
via.  1937.  151  pp.  5  lire. — One  of  a 
series  of  monographs  on  Italian  writers,  paA 
and  present. 

★Giuseppe  Chiri.  L'epica  latina  medioevale 
e  la  Chanson  de  Roland.  Genova.  Orfini. 
1936.  359  pp.  18  lire.— In  which  the  author 
affirms  the  continuity  of  the  Roman  spirit. 
★Corrado  Govoni.  Splendore  della  poesia  ita' 
liana  dalle  origini  ai  no^ri  giorni.  Milano. 
Hoepli.  1937.  570  pp.  20  lire. — In  readtion 
again^  the  defedts  of  previous  anthologies. 
★Lorena  Maranini.  Morte  e  commedia  di  don 
Juan.  Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1937*  129  pp.  10 
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lire. — Careful  analysis  of  Moliere's  comedy. 
★Folco  Martinazzoli.  Momenti  Leopardiani. 
Milano.  Epiloghi  di  Perseo.  172  pp.  4  lire. — 
Five  articles  for  the  Leopardi  centenary'. 
★Pilade  Mazzei.  La  poesia  di  Espronceda. 
Firenze.  La  Nuova  Italia.  254  pp.  12  lire. — 
In  which  Espronceda  is  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  considerably  wanting  as 
a  Spanish  poet. 

★Ovidio.  L'Arte  di  Amare.  Roma.  Formiggini. 
1937.  205  pp. — Verse  translation  by  Ferruc' 
cio  Bernini. 

★Mario  Praz.  Storia  della  letteratura  inglese. 
Firenze.  Sansoni.  1937.  18  and  35  lire. — Rich 
and  comprehensive  in  critical  as  in  reference 
value. 

★Augu^o  Ro^agni.  Orazio.  Roma.  Edizioni 
Roma.  1937.  140  pp.  7  lire. — Spiritual  biog' 
raphy. 

★F,  Sbordone,  editor.  Physiologus.  Milano. 
Albrighi  e  Segati.  1936.  332  pp.  60  lire. — 
Greek  be^iary. 

ITALIAN  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Alberto  Albertini.  Creso.  Milano.  Monda' 
dori.  1937.  423  pp.  18  lire. — Novel  built 
around  a  glamorous  figure  of  antiquity. 
★Alberto  Albertini.  Due  Ann;.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  628  pp.  15  lire. — A  miracle,  a 
saint  and  a  rebel. 

★Giana  Anguissola.  Pensione  Flora.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  1937.  273  pp.  10  lire. — “Unan' 
imi^ic”  novel  of  life  and  love  in  a  boarding 
house. 

★Adolfo.  Bonomo  Benincasa.  Roma.  Formig' 
gini.  1937.  326  pp.  10  lire. — Humorous  novel. 
★Delia  Benco.  leri.  Milano.  Ceschina.  1937. 
236  pp.  10  lire. — Evocation  of  a  childhood. 
★Camilla  Bisi.  II  mio  principe.  Milano. 
Sonzogno.  1937.  384  pp.  8  lire. — Love  ^ory, 
half  fable,  half  realism. 

★Giorgio  G.  Cabella.  Denaro.  Genova.  Orfini. 
1937.  213  pp.  10  lire. — Five  short  novels. 
★Macrino  d'Erpies.  II  Martirio  di  Don  Piero. 
Roma.  Formiggini.  1937.  281  pp.  10  lire. — 
The  druggie  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh. 
★Ezio  D'Errico.  Parabole  1937.  Milano.  Sper- 
ling  e  Kupfer.  1937.  226  pp.  10  lire. — Sur- 
reali^ic  atmosphere  overlies  this  tale  of  every' 
day  life. 

★Cicilla  Paolini  Ferraro.  II  fabbricante  di 
Maschere.  Milano.  “La  Prora.”  1937.  260 
pp.  9  lire. — 25  short  Tories  balancing  between 
desire  and  truth,  between  what  is  and  what 
might  be. 
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★Maria  Luisa  Fiumi.  Uorto  della  vedova. 
Milano.  Ceschina.  1937.  343  pp.  10  lire.— 
Colorful  short  Tories,  full  of  primitive  ^rength 
of  man  and  the  earth 

★Indro  Montanelli.  Guerra  e  pace  in  A.  0. 
Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1937.  203  pp  10  lire.— 
The  two  war  generations — 1915  and  1936. 
★Enrico  Pea.  II  Foreftiero.  Firenze.  Vallecchi. 
1937.  237  pp.  10  lire. — Three-ply  tale  of  an 
unhappy  family. 

★Brunorini  Pierfederici  M.  Pcpe,  sorrisi  e 
lacrime.  Milano.  Editoriale  Modema.  1937. 
166  pp.  8  lire. — Satirical-humorous  short 
Tories. 

★Nino  Salvaneschi.  II  sole  dell'anima.  Mila¬ 
no.  Corbaccio.  1937.  338  pp.  12  lire. — Sacrifice 
of  a  blind  girl. 

★Elio  Talarico.  T^iente  da  fare.  Milano. 
“Panorama.”  1937.  232  pp.  12  lire. — Neo- 
reali^ic  novel  of  fruistration  in  the  live;  of 
three  couples. 

ITALIAN  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY. 
MEMOIRS 

★Maria  Ca^ellani.  Donne  Italiane  di  ieri  e  di 
oggi.  Firenze.  Bemporad.  1937.  210  pp.  12  lire. 
— Woman's  place  in  the  hi^story,  culture  and 
future  of  the  nation. 

★Armando  Cavalli.  Ritratto  di  Lutero.  Ge¬ 
nova.  Orfini.  1937.  149  pp.  10  lire. — A  true 
portrait,  neither  biography  nor  religious  ^udy. 
★Col.  Teodoro  Konovaloff.  Con  le  Armau 
del  T^egus.  Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1937.  220  pp. 
15  lire. — An  adviser  of  the  Negus  recounts 
his  experiences. 

★Pier  Silverio  Leicht.  Corporazioni  Romance 
Arte  Medievale.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1937.  134 
pp.  12  lire. — One  of  a  series  of  monographs  on 
hi^orical  origins. 

★Mario  Loreti.  Rafaele  Paolucci  Cfiirurgo 
in  A.  O.  Bologna.  Zanichelli.  1937.  125  pp. 
15  lire. — With  the  Ambulance  service. 
★Eucardio  Momigliano.  Federico  Barbarossa. 
Milano.  “Corbaccio.”  1937.  213  pp.  14  lire.— 
An  attempt  to  recreate  him  as  he  was  to  his 
contemporaries. 

★Enzo  Petraccone.  Caglio^ro  nella  Storia  t 
nellfi  leggenda.  Nuova  edizione  a  cura  di  Bruno 
Brunelli.  Milano.  Mondadori.  1937.  210  pp. 
12  lire. — Richly  documented  and  readable. 
★Rodolfo  Xylander.  La  ConquiSla  dell'AbiS' 
sinia.  Milano.  Treves.  1937. 15  lire. — Military 
aspedls  and  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the 
campaign. 
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ITALIAN  TRAVEL  AND  OUTDOOR 
LIFE 

■^Paolo  Lioy.  Storia  naturale  in  Campagna. 
Milano.  Treves.  1937.  368  pp.  12  lire. — The 
animal  world — from  the  large.<t  to  the  smalh 
e.<t. 

•^Armando  Troni.  Paleftina.  Palermo.  La 
Sinossi.  1937.  63  pp.  2.50  lire. — Full  of  senti' 
ment  and  reverence. 

ITALIAN  VERSE 

■A^uglielmo  Lo  Curzio.  Canto.  Palermo.  Tri- 
marchi.  1937.  98  pp.  6  lire. — Poems  of  the 
peasant  world. 

★Eoo  (Luigi  Paladini  da  Lecce).  La  Trilogia 
dellanima.  Roma.  “A1  tempo  della  Fortuna.” 
1936.  3  vols.,  755  pp.  9  lire. — In  una  fulgida 
sfera;  Armonie  ideali,  I  Canti  della  terra. 
Subjective  poems. 

★Corrado  Govoni.  Pocma  di  Mussolini. 
Roma.  Cuggiani.  1937. 125  pp. — One  of  many. 
★Adolfo  Jenni.  Le  notti  e  i  giomi.  Bellinzona. 
I^ituto  Editoriale  Ticinese.  1937.  26  pp.  2 
francs. — Poems  of  delusion,  sadness  and  death. 
By  a  young  Italian-Swiss  poet. 

★Francesco  Negro.  Spettri  Cangianti.  Roma. 
Edizioni  Proprie.  1937.  110  pp.  10  lire. — 
Lyrics,  thoughtful,  romantic  and  patriotic. 
★Giuseppe  Sciortino.  Altro  Vidggio.  Genova. 
Orfini.  1937.  125  pp.  10  lire. — A  careful  selec- 
tion  of  his  poems. 

★Mario  Viscardini.  Canto  Folk.  Genova. 
Orfini.  1936.  101  pp.  10  lire. — Philosophical 
poem. 

ITALIAN  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Filippo  Burzio.  Uomini,  paesi,  idee.  Milano. 
Bompiani.  1937.  202  pp.  14  lire. — Vol.  Ill 
of  “interpretazioni  della  vita  e  della  ^oria.” 
★Antonio  Perissinotto.  II  piccolo  Edipo. 
Milano.  Vallardi.  1937.  180  pp.  8  lire. — 
Game  b(X)k  for  children. 

★Leone  Vivante.  Studi  sulk  Precognizioni. 
Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1937.  219  pp.  10  lire.— 
Study  in  subliminal  psychology. 

PORTUGUESE  LITERATURE 

'kAlmanaque  da  Revi^a  do  Globo  1938. 
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Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1938.  256  pp. — Twenty' 
second  issue  of  this  literary  annual. 
ieAnnuario  Brasikiro  de  Literatura.  Rio.  Pon' 
getti.  1937.  316  pp.  12$(XX). — A  catalog  which 
is  a  work  of  art  as  well  as  a  generous  survey 
of  general  publications. 

★Macario  de  Lemos  Picancjo.  Humberto  de 
Campos.  Rio.  Minerva. — The  fir^  full  length 
^udy  of  the  great  Maranha  writer. 

★Haroldo  Paranhos.  Hiftoria  do  Romantismo 
no  Brasil.  Sao  Paulo.  Cultura  Brasileira. — The 
introductory  volume  (1500' 1830)  of  a  va^ 
survey  of  Romanticism. 

PORTUGUESE  FICTION  AND  DRAMA 

★Martins  d’Alvarez.  Morro  do  Moinho.  Rio. 
Pongetti. — The  hopeless  drama  of  the  com- 
mon  herd. 

★Dante  Co^a.  Hiftoria  de  Jodo  Taja.  Porto 
Alegre.  Globo.  1937.  75  pp. — Juvenile;  wild 
adventures  on  the  Amazon. 

★Pepita  de  Leao.  Conta  uma  hiStoria.  Porto 
Alegre.  Globo.  1937.  121  pp. — Lively  short 
stories  for  children,  some  of  them  translations 
and  adaptations. 

★Fran  Martins.  Ponta  de  Riw.  Rio.  Pongetti. 
— Reali^ic  novel  of  humble  Brazilians. 
★Ignacio  Raposo.  MeStre  Cuia.  Rio.  Cia. 
Brasil  Editora.  1937.  253  pp.  6$000. — Tales 
from  the  days  of  slavery. 

★Erico  Verissimo.  As  Aventuras  de  Tibicuera. 
Porto  Alegre.  Gbbo.  1937. 179  pp. — -“Que  sao 
tambem  as  aventuras  do  Brasil.” 

★Erico  Verissimo.  Musica  ao  Longe.  Porto 
Alegre.  Globo.  1937.  277  PP. — The  southern 
noveli^  offers  another  chapter'  in  his  own 
special  Comedie  Humaine. 

PORTUGUESE  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 
MEMOIRS 

★Pe.  Bertoldo  Braun  S.  J.  Santo  Inacio  de 
Loyola.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1937.  223  pp. 
— And  what  the  Order  has  done  for  Brazil. 
★Chrysan theme.  A  Infanta  Carlota  Joaquina. 
Rio.  Moura  Fontes  ^  Flores. — The  much' 
maligned  wife  of  dom  Joao  VI. 

★Helio  Lobo.  Um  Vardo  da  Republica.  Sao 
Paulo.  Cia.  Editora  Nacional. — The  Bra' 
zilian  Academician  writes  an  intimate  biog' 
raphy  of  his  father,  Fernando  Lobo. 

★Rivadavia  de  Souza.  Pe  de  Mokque.  Porto 
Alegre.  Globo.  1937.  234  pp. — Chronicles  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
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BOOKS  ABROAD 


PORTUGUESE  TRAVEL,  GEOGRAPHY, 
AND  FOLKLORE 

★Jose  Americo  de  Almeida.  A  Parahyba  e  sens 
(yroblemas.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1937-  291 
pp.  12$000  and  17$000. — A  ^udy  in  human 
geography. 

★Carmen  de  R.  Annes  Dias.  Do  Brasil  ao 
Jaf^ao.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1937-  190  pp. — 
Travel  notes. 

★Angelo  Guido.  O  Reino  das  Mulheres  sem 
lei.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1937-  172  pp. — 
Amazonian  mythology. 

★Joao  de  Lemos.  Almas  J^egras.  Lisboa.  Li- 
vrana  Classica  Editora.  1937.  287  pp. — Travel 
notes. 

★Raul  de  Polillo.  Retrato  vertical  do  Brasil. 
Rio.  Cia.  Brasil  Editora.  1936.  240  pp.  6$000. 
— How  Brazil  looks  from  the  air. 

PORTUGUESE  VERSE 

★Joao  Accioli.  Olha  d'Agua.  Sao  Paulo. 
Saraiva  6?  Cia. — Poems  from  the  ^ate  of 
Goyaz,  concerned  with  the  fate  of  the  unfot' 
tunatc  rather  than  with  landscape. 

★Abguar  Ba^os.  Safra.  Rio.  Jose  Olympio. 
— One  of  a  series  of  romances  of  Amazonia. 
★Maria  Eugenia  Celso.  Alma  varia.  Porto 
Alegre.  Glote.  1937.  208  pp. — Em  versos 
varios. 

★Gonsalves  Dias.  Cantos  de  Amor,  Rio. 
Noite,  Editora. — Sensitive  lyrics. 

PORTUGUESE  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★J.  Cabral.  A  queilao  Judaica.  Porto  Alegre. 
Globo.  1937.  243  pp. — From  the  ecclesia^ical 
viewpoint. 

★Alfredo  Ellis,  Junior.  A  evolufao  da  EconO' 
mia  Paulifta  e  suas  Causas.  Sao  Paulo.  Cia. 
Editora  Nacional. — What  the  region  has  con- 
tributed  to  the  national  welfare. 

PORTUGUESE  MISCELLANEOUS 

★Ernani  Macedo  de  Carvalho.  Tratado  Pra' 
tico  de  Correspondencia  Comercial.  Porto  Ale' 
gre.  Globo.  1937.  Text,  305  pp.  plus  164 
models.  12$000. — Manual  for  ^udents  and 
secretaries. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

★The  Clermont  Assizes  of  1665.  Philadelphia. 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  1937.  291 
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pp.  $3.00. — Translation  of  Abbe  Flechier’s 
Memoires  sur  les  Grands  Jours  d'Auvergne 
by  W.  W.  Comfort. 

★H.  B.  Garland.  Lessing  the  Founder  of 
Modern  German  Literature.  Cambridge. 
Bowes  6?Bowes.  1937. 205  pp.  7s.  6d. —Critical 
rather  than  biographical. 

★A  Handboo';  of  Latin  American  Studies. 
Cambridge.  Harvard  University  Press.  1937. 
517  pp. — A  Guide  to  general  publishing  in 

1936.  Edited  by  Lewis  Hanke. 

★Charles  William  Hendel.  Citizen  of  Genevd. 
New  York.  Oxford  University  Press.  1937. 
405  pp.  $3. .50. — Sclecfted  letters  of  Rousseau, 
translated  and  annotated. 

★Ju^in  O'Brien.  The  ?{oi>el  of  Adolescence 
in  France.  New  York.  Columbia  University 
Press.  1937.  240  pp.  $2.50.  -Its  origins  and 
meaning. 

★Bernard  Weinberg.  French  Realism:  The 
Critical  Reaction,  I830'l870.  New  York. 
Mexiem  Language  Asscxriation  of  America. 

1937.  259  pp. — Realism  has  not  had,  hereto' 
fore,  the  attention  aroused  by  Romanticism. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

★The  Private  Letters  of  Princess  Lieven  to 
Prince  Metternich.  New  York.  Dutton.  1937. 
386  pp.  $3.75. — Edited  with  biographical 
foreword  by  Peter  Quennell,  assi^ed  in  trans' 
lation  by  Dilys  Powell. 

★George  SylvesSter  Viereck.  The  Kaiser  on 
Trial.  New  York.  Grey^one  Press.  1937.  514 
pp.  $3.50. — What  would  the  Allies  have  done 
with  him  in  1918? 

★Marina  Yurlova.  The  Only  Woman.  New 
York.  Macaulay.  1937.  288  pp.  $2. — Another 
autobiographical  account  by  the  author  of 
Cossac\  Girl.  Privations  and  perils  in  Vladi' 
vo^ok  and  Japan. 

ENGLISH  PUBLIC  QUESTIONS 

★Hamilton  Fish  Arm^rong.  “We  or  They." 
Two  Worlds  in  Conflidl.  New  York.  Macmil' 
Ian.  1937.  106  pp.  $1.50.— Communis  and 
Fascia  didlatorships  challenge  democracy. 
★Gilberto  Bosques.  The  T^ational  Revolu' 
tionary  Party  of  Mexico  and  the  Six'Tear  Plan. 
Mexico.  National  Revolutionary  Party.  1937. 
374  pp. — Clearing  up  some  points. 

★William  Henry  Chamberlain.  Colledlivism, 
a  False  Utopia.  New  York.  Macmillan.  1937. 
265  pp.  $2.00. — Didlatorships  versus  human 
freedom. 


